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UNDER THE PATRONAGE OF 


HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 


THE ORCHESTRA 


rHE 


SYMPHONY SOCIETY 


NEW YORK 


OF 


(Conpuctok: Mr. WALTER DAMROSCHI) 
WILL GIVE 
I. = ™ s ry. 
| FIVE CONCERTS 


IN 


LONDON 


DURING THE MONTII OF JUNF. 


QUEEN'S HALL 
:RS 0 


JUNE 14, at Eight o'clock. 
JUNE 15, at Eight o'clock. 


MONDAY, 
TUESDAY, 
WEDNESDAY, JUNE 16, at Eight o'clock. 
SATURDAY, JUNE 19, at Three o'clock. 


THE RoyaL ALBERT HALL 


SUNDAY, JUNE 


20, at Three o'clock. 


| 
' 
| 


| 


’ 
Programmes and all particulars will be announced | 
shortly in the public Press. 





THE MUSICAL TIMES 


AND SINGING-CLASS CIRCULAR 
FOUNDED IN 1844 
PUBLISHED ON THE FIRST OF EVERY MONTH 


Price 4d.; Postage 2d. 


I 
Annual Subscription, Post-/ree, 5s. 


1920 


ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 
YORK GATE, MARYLEBONE ROAD, LONDON, N.W. 1. 
Instituted 1822. Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1830 
Patron: HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 

President: H.R.H. Tue Duke oF Connaucut, K.G. 
Principal : Sir A. C. Macxenzte, Mus. Doc., LL.D., F.R.A.M. 


! 
| A SPECIAL TEACHERS’ TRAINING COURSE, to meet the 
requirements of the Teachers’ Registration Council, has been instituted. 
LECTURES by Mr. Frederick Corder ** On the Evolution of Music 
| from Bach to the present day,"’ will be given on Wednesdays, May 5. 
| 12, 19, and June 2, at 4.30. 
LECTURE-LESSONS in Pianoforte Teaching, by Mr. Oscar 
| Beringer, on alternate Saturdays, at 2 p.m., commencing May 1, and 
by Mr. Tobias Matthay on alternate Wednesdays, at 7 p.m., 
| commencing May 5 
FORTNIGHTLY CONCERTS, Saturdays, May 8 and 22, at 8 p.m. 
CHAMBER CONCERT, Wednesday, May 26, at 3. 
A JUNIOR DEPARTMENT is now open. 
J. A. CREIGHTON, Secretary. 





THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF MUSIC. 
PRINCE CONSORT ROAD, SOUTH KENSINGTON, S.W.7. 
(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1583.) 

Telegrams : Telephone : 
“ Initiative, Southkens, London." “1160, Western." 





Patron: HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 
President: H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, K.G. 
Director: Proressor HuGu P. ALLEN, M.A., Mus. Doc. 

Honorary Secretary : GeorGe A. MacmI.Lian, Esq., D. Litt. 


The MIDSUMMER HALF-TERM will commence on Monday, 
June 7, 1920. 
A Junior Department is established for Pupils under 16 years of age. 


Syllabus and Official Entry Forms may be obtained from the 
Registrar. 
THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF MUSIC PATRON'S FUND 


(Founded by Sir Ernest Palmer, Bart.). For the encouragement of 
British Composers and Executive Artists. 
Particulars may be obtained from the Registrar of the College. 
CLAUDE AVELING, Registrar. 


GUILDHALL SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 
VICTORIA EMBANKMENT, E.C. 4. 

PRINCIPAL . eve LANDON RONALD. 
SUMMER TERM COMMENCED MONDAY, 26TH APRIL. 
PRIVATE LESSONS in all musical subjects. STAGE TRAINING 

in Elocution, Gesture, Stage Dancing, Fencing. 


Complete Musical Education at inclusive fees, £7 17s. 6d. and 
{to tos. per term, comprising principal and secondary Subjects, 


| Harmony, Sight-Singing, and/or Orchestra. 


There are two Orchestral Classes, viz. :—Mondays, Preparatory 
Orchestra at 11 a.m., for beginners who ultimately join the Principal's 
School Orchestra which meets on Friday mornings. 

A GRAND ORCHESTRAL CONCERT will shortly be given at 
Queen's Hail. Full particulars will be announced. 

Prospectus and Syllabus of Local Centres and Local School 
Examinations (open to general public), free on application. 


Telephone : Cent. 4459. 
H. SAXE WYNDHAM, Secretary. 


THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF ORGANISTS. 





List of College Publications, Lectures, &c. 


H. A. HARDING, Hon. Sec. 


may be had on application. 





Kensington Gore, S.W. 7. 
ADVANCE IN PRICES. 


The prices of certain of the Novello publications 
were again advanced on April 1, 1919, but the charges 
are still unaltered in the advertisement columns. 
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BIRMINGHAM & MIDLAND INSTITUTE. LONDON COLLEGE OF MUSIC. 


SCHOOL OF MUSIC. GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, LONDON, wW.: 

Visitor ... .. Sir Epwarp Etoar, O.M., Mus. Doc., LL.D. | , 

Director ... +» GRANVILLE Bantock, M.A. Semen: Ge Gnase sus | Tus Deas or Lesee. 

SESSION 1919-1920. Boarp oF EXAMINATION. 

The Session consists of AUTUMN TERM (September 23 to| Dr. Horton Acittson, Mus. D. Dublin; Mus. B. Cantab. ; F.R.A.M 
December 21); WINTER TERM (January 20 to April 5); Dr. F. J. Karn, Mus. Bac. Cantab., Principal. 
SUMMER TERM (April 7 to june 28). G. Avcustus Houmes, Esq., Director of Examinations. 

Instruction in all branches of Music, Students’ Choir and Orchestra, Staff of Fifty-five Examiners. For fuli list see Syllabus.) 
Chamber Music, Students’ Rehearsals, and Concerts. -—+——— 

Prospectus and further information may be obtained from— EXAMINATIONS—LOCAL AND HIGHER. 

- H. M. FRANCIS, Secretary. The NEXT EXAMINATION for Certificates in Pianoforte, Violin, 

Paradise Street, Birmingham. Singing, Elocution, Organ, Theory of Music, &c., will be held in 

—— | Scotland and Ireland in JUNE, and at all other Local Centresin JULY 
ROYAI | Last days of entry, May 15th, and June 15th respectively. 


| SYLLABUS, and Forms of Entry, on application to the Secretary. 


ANCHESTER COLLEGE OF MUSIC. | | Silver and Bronze Medals and Book Prizes are awarded at the 


Examinations in accordance with the printed regulations. 
| The HIGHER EXAMINATIONS for the Diplomas of Associate 


Patroness: Her Mayesty Queen ALEXANDRA. | (A.L.C.M.) and Licentiate (L.L.C.M.) take place in April, June, July, 
President: Sir Tuomas Beecuam, Bart. | and December, and for the Diplomas of Associate in Music (A. Mus 
Principal: Dr. Apot pu Bropsky. | L.C.M.), Licentiate in Music (L. Mus. L.C.M.), and Fellowship 


(F.L.C.M.), in June, July, and December. 
LOCAL CENTRES may be formed in districts unrepresented, 
Students are required to enter upon a complete course of Musical | peo in the United Kingdom or abroad; particulars on application. 


instruction, and are not admitted for a shorter period than one year. CHOOL CENTRES may also be arranged. 
Fee for the year, £36. Special fee for Organ Course, £20, and for _“ the Educational Department students aré received and thoroughly 


Special Houses of Residence recommended for Students. 


Wind Instrument Course, £15. | trained in all musical subjects under the best Professors at moderate 
Systematic Course for the Training of Teachers included in the | fees. Lessons may commence from any date. 

curriculum. ne on i ; : | For full information apply, 
The Prospectus, with Scholarship information, Diploma Regulations. | A. GAMBIER HOLMES, Secretary. 


and Entry Forms, on application. 
Opera Class—-Miss Marie Brea. 


STANLEY WITHERS, Registrar. 


Telegrams: ** Supertonic, Reg. London.'"’ Telephone: Central 3870 


COLLEGE OF VIOLINISTS, 





MANCHESTER SCHOOL OF MUSIC. CPS... 
Seaneem oie 91, ST. MARTIN'S LANE, LONDON, W.C. 2. 
Principal : Acsert J. Cross, A.R.A.M. EXAMINATIONS 


Twenty-eighth Year opened on October 6, 1919. e . — . rR : on : 
All Branches of Music taught. Day and Evening Private Lessons. Ix VIOLIN, VIOLA, VIOLONCELLO, anp THEORY oF MUSIC 
Full Orchestral Class. Intermediate and Elementary String held in June and DecEMBER 

Orchestras, Classes for Ensemble Playing, Elocution, Choral Singing, Syllabus on application to E. E. JACKSON, Hon. Secretary 

Harmony, and Art of Teaching, &c. sini pt singe iwi aie mite Acme she 
The Golden Web,"" Comedy Opera by Gortnc Tuomas, will be 





: by the Opera Class and Full Orchestra at the Midland Theat 7 Va . 5 . 
my Seg ee = SS an t roche ta a € K ne leatre \ 1c TORIA COLLEGE OF MUSIC. 

Single Subjects taught. Prospectus from 16, Albert Square. LONDON. 

= Governors : Directors of the Victoria College Corporation, Ltd 
UNIVERSITY OF DURHAM. eaneinenentt dm. 

Examinations for degrees in Music are held as follows : Matriculation, 138, HovvanpD Park AvENUE, KensinGtor, W. 11. 
January, July, and October; First Mus. B.; March and September ; President: THe Most Hon. THe Marguis oF ANGLESEY 
Mus. B ‘and Mus. D., September only. Board of Examination : 

For particulars, apply Secretary of Examinations, University Offices, Principal: J. H. Lewis, D.C.L., F.E.1.S., Mus. Doc 


Jurham. Copies ot Examination Pz : — ~ 
Durham. Copies of former Examination Papers, 1s. 6d. per set. Chairman: J. M. BENTLEY, Mus. Doc. Cantab., Hon. F.R.A.M 


Hon. Director of Studies : Cuurcnitt Siscey, Mus. Doc., F.1.G.C.M 


THE INCORPORATED Registrar: J. G. Coorsr, Mus. Doc. Dune!lm., F.R.C.O., A.R.C.M 
LONDON ACADEMY OF MUSIC, Ren, Nott BonanHen, H.A. Ox 


i Wee . oF - . ant? , Secretary : H. Portman Lewis. 
Princes St., Cavendish Square, W. 1. enone 
¥ : Metropolitan and Provincial Examinations in all subjects, including 
Branches: Hampstead Conservatoire, N.W. 3, the Diplomas of A. V.C.M., L.V.C.M., F.V.C.M., also for the Teachers’ 
and 117, Seven Sisters Road. N.7 Professional Diploma in the Art of Teaching, April, July, and December 
. ind Sici sieht Gold, Silver, and Bronze Medals are offered for Competition. 
Principal: T. H. YORKE-TROTTER, M.A., Mus. Doc. (Oxon.) Local Secretaries required for towns not represented. 
" Lessons given in Pianoforte, Singing, Elocution, Harmony, Counter- 
Rhythmic Method of Music Teaching. ” Special Classes for Teachers. | Point, and all other subjects connected with the culture of Music. 
Special Training in Music and Elocution. Private and Class Lessons SPECIAL CINEMA COURSES in Orchestral, Piano, and Organ- 
in every subject by the best Teachers. Plaving. 
ORCHESTRAL AND CHAMBER MUSIC CLASSES WEEKLY ORCHESTRAL CLASS for Ensemble Playing, Thursdays, 
sii eel ss ‘ jaan es o™*"* | at 12(noon). Terms, £1 11s. 6d. per course. 
Frequent Students’ Concerts. Examination in Music and Elocution, All communications to be addressed to The Secretary. 
July and December. Spong Rhythmic Dancing. For Prospectus and . 
Examination Syllabus apply to the 


CENTRAL ACADEMY, 22, Princes Street, CAVENDISH Square, W.1. | | H E I EC H N IQ [ J E R 


L NI JON SOCIETY OF ORGA NISTS. Invented and Patented by R. J. Pircner, Mus. Bac. 


. For all Instrumentalists. 
President, 1920: Sypney H. Nicuorson, M.A., Mus. B. - . ‘ a : 
Hon. Treas. : J. Percy Baker, Mus.B. Hon. Sec. . J. Warriner, Mus.D.| 4 wonderful boon to all with little time for practising. No one with 
small hands should be without it. 





All particulars as to membership from Hon. Sec., on application. 





de Crespigny House, Denmark Hill, S.E. 5. Used and recommended by the following distinguished musicians 
ben - 2 5 Victor Bennam, Esq. ; Oscar Berincer. Esq.; 
THE LONDON COLLEGE FOR CHORISTERS. AmBrost Covie.to, Esq. ; Spencer Dyke, Esq. ; 
6 and 7, BLomriecp Crescent, Pappincton, W.2 Hersert Fryer, Esq. ; Freveric Lasionp, Esq. ; 


Cuarvies Reppre, Esq.; KatmMan Rownay, Esq., and many others. 
Send for particulars and list of testimonials. 
Solo Boys and Chorus Boys supplied at short notice for Church “Hand Development," 74. 
Services, &c. Telephone: Paddington 5990. Sec., ARTHUR G. BaTES. | Secretary, Miss Coorrr, 33, Orchard Street, W. 1. 


Founder: Mr. James Bates. 
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How to play difficult 


music with ease... . 


Pianists who wish to play the music which affords the 
greatest enjoyment and relaxation—the compositions 
of the world’s greatest musicians—and who are averse 
to the drudgery of wearisome keyboard practising in 
order to obtain the necessary technical proficiency, 
will find the “Brain to Keyboard” method of the 
greatest possible help. 

Practice on this system, much of it away from the 
keyboard, is never wearisome, and after some weeks 
of it, spending quite a short time every day, a degree 
af technical proficiency is obtained which would be 
otherwise impossible, even after years of keyboard 
practising for several hours daily. 


Sir Frepertck Brince, C.V.O., has strongly recommended my 
System, the advantages of which, he stated, he could cordially endorse 
from his own personal experience. More than 12,000 successful 
students add their testimony. 





“From Brain to Keyboard” 
Macdonald Smith’s System 


of Pianoforte Playing. | 
My illustrated book, ‘‘ Light on Pianoforte Playing, 


will be gladly sent to any pianist. It fully explains the | | 
principles and advantages of the methods used in the System. | 
When applying, please state whether comparative beginner, | 
average or advanced pianist. The book will be sent free of | 
charge, and post free. 








M. MACDONALD SMITH, 19, BLOOMsBURY SQUARE, 
LONDON, W.C.1. 


The Three T's 


(Technique—Touch—Tone) 





of the Successful 
Pianist 


A SERIES OF 
CORRESPONDENCE LESSONS 


in Modern Pianoforte Playing 


for the Serious Student who can appreciate Modern | 


Principles. ' 





Each lesson is personally conducted by Mr. Gillett. | 
Technique is rapidly developed by interesting methods. | 
minimum ; individual difficulties | 


Practice reduced to a 


speedily overcome ; and in many cases the results are quite 


remarkable. 


Many professional musicians with high musical honours— 
MUS. DOC., L.R.A.M., A.R.C.M.,  F.R.C.¢ 
AR.CLO., A.T.C.L., &c.—are taking this Course. 


Write for full particulars, stating whether Beginner, | 


Moderate or Advanced player, to :— 


| 
IMPROVISATION 


| at approved Provincial Centres in April, July, and December. 


CHARLES TREE. 
RECITAL-LECTURES ON VOCAL EASE. 


,, The vocalist who is singing with uadue effort, with a feeling of 

use-of-throat,’’ is wrong. Frontal position, as in Shee ch, and correct 
breath- -use to maintain that frontal position—this is what is usually 
termed “ Italian production."’ It is as much English as Italian. An 
English soprano and a foreign baritone were the only two artists 
whose words came over the footlights at Covent Garden one particular 
night recently. Their voices rang clear and true. Why? Because 
any used them in a natural, easy, manner, as in speech. The soprano 

has been singing twenty-five years and her voice is still pure and fresh. 
She was trained in England. 

Nottingham Guardian, March 23,1920, “A delightful demonstra- 
tion of vocal art, supplemented by sound advice to musical aspirants. 
Mr. Tree sang a series of songs to reveal his breadth of style and 
power of voice control. The ease and naturalness of his work were 
quite as instructive as his verbal counsel, and there must have been 
many in the audience who learned a good deal by force of example 
alone. Such vital points as correct enunciation and the avoidance 
of any tendency to “throatiness"’ were explained, and the correct 
methods clearly defined."’ 

Nottingham Journal: 
voice was ease in singing. 
renderings of songs by 
Stanford, &c. 

Mr. Tree's book on ** How to acquire ease of voice "' (5/-). 
If difficult to obtain, write direct to author. 
Concerts, Lectures, &c.: Address, 29, King’s Road, Chelsea, S.W 3. 


BLACKPOOL MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 


1620, 


The great secret of prolonging life of the 
He demonstrated his theory by magnificent 
Moussorgsky, Walford Davies, Herman, 





OCTOBER t8rH tro 23Rp, 


SYLLABUS OF COMPETITIONS, 44d. 
post free : 
L. H. Francerys, Hon. Sec., 91, Church Street, Blackpool. 
ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 
Mr. JAMES BATES will resume Lecture-Lessons on Voice- 
Culture and Class-Singing on Saturday, May 8, at 1oo'clock. The 
| & ass is open to School Teachers and Choir Trainers. For oe 
&c., apply Roval Academy of Music, Marylebone Road, N.W. 
DALCROZE EURHYTHMICS. 
The SUMMER SCHOOL will be held at Oxford, August 16 to 28 


Stamps, 





| inclusive. 


CLASSES in RHYTHMIC MOVEMENT, SOLFEGE and 


Prospectus on application to 
THE DALCROZE SCHOOL OF prio 
23, Store Street, London, W.C. 


Ltp. 


INCORPORATED GUILD OF CHURCH 
MUSICIANS. 


Founded 1888. 


Incorporated pursuant to Act of Parliament XXX. and XXXI. 
Victoria, Cap. cxxxi. § 23. 


Tue Rr. Rev. Bisuor J. E. C. WELLDON, D.D., 
Dean oF DurRHaAM. 

Vice-Presidents: 

ARCHDEACON OF MIDDLESEX. 


President: 


THE VENERABLE 


Tue Rev. Canon W. DOUGLAS SPRINGETT, D.D. Oxon. 
Tue Rev. Sir GEORGE RALPH FETHERSTON, Bart., J.P 
Warden: 
Dr. J. H. LEWIS, D.C.L., F.E.1.S., Mus. Doe. 
Chairman (Board of Examination) - 

Dr. J. M. BENTLEY, Mus. Doc. Cantab., F.R.A.M. 

ASSOCIATE = (A.1.G.C.M.), LICENTIATE (L.1.G.C.M.), 
FELLOWSHIP (F.1.G.C.M.) EXAMINATIONS in London and } 


COMPETITIONS, 1920. 
SILVER MEDALS are awarded for the best InrropucTORY 


Vovtuntary for the OrGan, and EvENING SERVICE. 


BRONZE MEDALS for the best Hymn-Tune, Te Deum 


| (Chantwise), Harmonized Setting of the Gui_p OFrice. 


Organists (Members) have the FREE use of the Register of Vacant 


Appointments. 


Calendar (evatis) and further information of Dk. LEWIS, Warden, 


158, Holland Park Avenue, Kensington, W. 11. 





CHARLES A. GILLETT 
CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL. 

Studios : 

New Bonn St., Lonpon, W. 1. 





Lyrics set To Music, 
AND COPIED, 
CATION BY A Master Hanp. 
WRITTEN TO SoNGs, 


MUSICAL COMPOSITIONS REVISED. 

MeEcopies HarMonizep, Music TRANSPOSED 

Bann Parts Written, MSS. Prerarep For PuBLt- 

ACCOMPANIMENTS OF DISTINCTION 

Etc. Many TESTIMONIALS RECEIVED. 
Write, A. CARRINGTON BRIGGS, 

Glenholme, The Common, Hessle, E. Yorks. 
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THE [DEAL METHOD 


MEMORY TRAINING 
MUSICIANS. 


FOR 


STUDY WHICH QUICKENS AND 


MUSICAL 


A SYSTEM OF 


STRENGTHENS THE MEMorY, 


IMAGINATIVE AND PERCEPTIVE POWERS. 
A CORRESPONDENT WRITES:-—- 


**T could not play one piece from Memory. Now I can 


” 


play from Memory every piece I learn. 


Write for particulars :— 
C. G. WOOD, Mus. Bac., 


SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 


MR. W. H. BREARE 
VOCAL ADVISER anp TEACHER OF SINGING 
TO STUDENTS AND THE PROFESSION. 


Author of “ Vocalism,"’ “‘ Elocution: Its First Principles,"’ ** Voc 
Faults and their Remedies.'' Now Published: ** Vocal Technic =a: 
How it feels to Sing.’ 3s. 6d. each, post 3s. rod. 





“The most complete guide to singing in English."'"—** Lancelot,’ 
in the Ac/eree. 
** One of the sanest of sane expositions."'—J/usical Courier, NV. 


“Is a reliable expert in all branches.''—Gentlewomran. 


“A magnificent guide to both teachers and students."'"— astern 
Morning News. 

* Do not hesitate to commend.''—G/asgow Herald. 

“ His technical knowledge is minute, wide, and accurate: what he 


has to say is well worthy of consideration by public singers and music 
teachers.''—Af+erdeen I a ree Pre SS. 

*“ Common-sense in all he utters.""—Leeds Mercury. 

“Is an acknowledged authority. . . .""—HWestern Morning News. 

“ | have not the slightest fear of contradiction when I say that noone 
knows more about the voice and vocal production than Mr. W. H 
Breare."’—*' Counterpoint,”’ in the Newcastle Journal. 


Address 


THE BRITISH MUSIC SOCIETY 
For BRITISH Music and Music in BRITAIN. 


THE RT. HON. A. J. BALFOUR. 
THE LORD HOWARD DE WALDEN. 
Hon, Director: Dr. A. EAGLEFIELD HULL 


MEMBERS (Full national, international, and local benefits, with 
full voting powers)—One Guinea a year, professionals and 
amateurs alike. 


JUNIOR MEMBERS (up to the age of 21), 
voting powers. Monthly Bulletins, 
Shillings a vear. 


SCHOOL MEMBERS—Five Shillings a year. One free lecture with 
grant of music, books on music, and Bulletins for School Library. 
Schools may even adopt Half-a-Crown or smaller subscription, 
but the total »rinzvruem subscription from a School Branch must 
be Seven Guineas a year. 


“ Heracp" Bui_pincs, HarrocatTe. 





Patron: 


President : 


(Full benefits but no 
but no Year-Book)—Five 


In certain Branches there are :— 
ASSOCIATES (Local benefits only, 
no Bulletins)—Five Shillings a year. 


BULLETIN ASSOCIATES—Half-a-Guinea a year. Same 
advantages as Associates, with addition of Monthly Bulletins. 


but no voting powers, and 


For further particulars regarding formation of Centres, Branches, 
&c., write to the Local Representative or Local Secretary, or to 


THE GENERAL SECRETARY, 
19, Berners Street, Lonpon, W.1 





TO COMPOSERS AND MUSIC PUBLISHERS. 

\ TANTED—SONGS anp BALLADS, humorous 
and sentimental, for publication in newspapers ; 

publisher to retain copyright 

amount of fee required to 

Street, Manchester 


, com poser or 
;, liberal fees paid. Send songs and state 
Grandidge '' (Dept. T), 41, Corporation 


THE} 


25, LOXHAM STREET, BOLTON. | 


PROFESSIONAL NOTICES. 


G. B. GRANT (ALTO). 
York Minster. Lay Clerk. 


MOUNTFORD SCOTT (TENOR). _ 
Assistant Vicar-Choral, St. Paul's Cathedral. 
44, Cranbrook Park, Wood Green, N. 22. 


MR. ERNEST A. FLAMBE (Bass). 


Consaste, Oratorios, Receptions, &c. 
“Judas M “Elijah,”’ &c. 
67, Ashbourne Avenue, Mitcham, Surrey. 


OSWALD PEPPERCORN (VoIcE SPECIALIST), 
Singing, Elocution, and Breathing. 
Write for free audition, c/o Novello & Co., Ltd., 160, Wardour St.,W.1, 


THE TRAINING OF TEACHERS. 


Mr. R. J. PITCHER, Mus. Bac., F.R.C.O., 
A.R.C.M. (Double Dip.), L.R.A.M. (Double Dip.), Class A. 
COMPLETE TRAINING BY CORRESPONDENCE :— 
Courses of “* Singing Papers," “Form and Teaching," ** Touch,” 
and “ Accompaniment "’; also “ The Art of Teaching."’ 
| Over 500 Successes at Exams. 
* Recitative and its Rendering," 1/6. ‘ The Singer's Vade Mecum,”’ 6d. 
| Prospectus and particulars, 21, Boundary Rd., St. John’s Wood, N.W.8. 


MISS LYDIA JOHN 


A. R.A.M. CONTRALTO. 
15, Albion Road, London, N.W. 6. Tel. : 


MR. SAMUEL MASTERS 
Address~ 164, Bank Buildings Ewell Road, Surbiton. 


MR. _— RICE V ICCARS 


, Arvon oy Highbury, N. 5. 

















Hampstead 5797. 








MR. AMBROSE COVIELLO | 


Associate and Professor of the Royal Academy of Music, is now 

demobilised, and arranging times for Private Tuition in Pianoforte 

Playing and Teaching, at his studio, Wigmore Hall Studios, Wigmore 
Street, W.1. 


DIPLOMA POSTAL COURSES. 


NORMAN SPRANKLING 


Mus. Doc. (Lond.). 





DR. 


NUMEROUS SUCCESSES AT “FIRST ATTEMPT IN 
} Mus. Doc. 
Mus. Bac. 
F.R.C.O. 
A.2.0.m: | 
L.R.A.M. | 
h ee FF. hs | 
48, Linden Road, Redland, Bristol 


Telephone: Bristol 3033 


MUS. BAC. DEGREE 


Postat CouRSES FOR 

“ FIRST" anp “ FINAL" MUS. BAC. 
5 First Mus. Bac 
5 Frnat Mus. Bac. 
2 Frnat Mus. Doc. 

THESE STUDENTS PASSED AT FIRST ATTEM? !. 

Dr. NORMAN SPRANKLING, Mus. Doc. (Lond.), 

48, Linden Road, Redland, Bristol. Telephone : Bristol 3033 


A. R. C. M. 





Latest Successes 


AND 
L. R. A. M. 
COMPLETE 


PREPARATION IN ALL PAPER WORK. 
(Including the new A.R.C.M. requirements). 


Dr. NORMAN SPRANKLING, Mus. Doc. (Lond), 
48, Linden Road, Redland, Bristol. 


NV R. TRAVERS ADAMS returns thanks for letters 
* Vocal Classes shortly resumed. Intending pupils will receive 
“ Physical Development in Relation to 
Apply, 158, Holland Park Avenue, W.1! 


POSTAL 





copy, gratis, of latest work, 
Perfect Voice-Production. ° 
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Musica Reviser TO Messrs. NOVELLO FoR THIRTY-FIVE YEARS. 


COMPOSERS’ MSS. 


REVISED AND PREPARED FOR PRINTING. 
s. ELLIOT BUTTON, “ Harewood," Ardwick Road, N.W.2. 

'¢ The late Sir HusBert Parry kindly permitted his name to appear, 
> with those of the following composers to whom reference is kindly 
permitted —Sir Freperick Bripce, C.V.O.: Sir Epwarp EvGar, 
0.M.; Prof. H. Watrorp Davigs, Mus. Doc. 


T 2 
G. HUBI-NEWCOMBE 
(LYRIC AUTHOR). 

“Whisper and I shall hear" (Piccolomini), “‘ Within your heart" 
(Trotére), ‘* Love's Devotion "’ (A. F. Tate), ‘ Heart's Delight" 
(Tosti), ** A Summer Song "’ (Guy d’Hardelot), ** I heard a Sweet Song,"’ 

(Dorothy Foster), “* Song of Gladness"’ (£100 Prize). 

Adaptations and Translations. 1,200 Songs sold. 350. eae 

Libretti for Cantatas, Operettas, Cycles, & 
Of 350 Adaptations, not one failure to give great sheneune. 
* Oversury,"’ Furze Lang, Purcey, Surrey. 


R. ALLISON instructed by Post Candidates 
who OBTAINED DEGREES OF MUS.D. and MUS. B. 
at Oxford, Cambridge, Dublin, London, and Durham Universities, 
Diplomas of F.L.C.M., L.Mus.L.C.M., A.R.C.M., F.R.C.O. (1916), 
and L.R.A.M. Gold Medals, Silver Medals, Scholarships, Prizes, 
“Honours,"’ and Pass Certificates (of the Colleges of Music) to the 
number of eight Aundred and eighty-five. Dr. Allison is willing to teach 
those who neither require nor desire to pass examinations. Harmony, 
Counterpoint, Orchestration, and Analysis of Composition by Post, to 
correspondents anywhere. Personal instruction in Theory, Singing, 
Organ, and Piano. 24, Park Range, Victoria Park, Manchester. 


EVISION OF MUSICAL COMPOSITIONS. 


Dr. Horton Allison, 24, Park Range, Victoria Park, Manchester. 


SINGING, PIANO-PLAYING, AND AURAL 

TRAINING. Dr. A. P. Alderson visits 60, Berners Street, W., 

every week for Private Lessons. Coaching also by Correspondence. 
34. Knight's Park, Kingston-on-Thames. 


PECIAL CORRESPONDENCE COURSES :— 
» (r.) L.R.A.M. Paper Work. 
(2.) A.R.C.M. Paper Work. 
(3.) Interesting Courses of Study in Rudiments, 
Harmony, Form, &c. 
L.R.A.M. Exams. 1910-20 ... 154 Correspond Pupils ful. 
A.R.C°M. Exams. 1914-20 ... 33 o e * 


Mr. E. H. BIBBY, Mus. Bac., L.R.A.M., A.R.C.M., 
c/o ForsytuH Bros., Deansgate, Manchester. 























In response to many requests, Mr. BIBBY begs to announce that 
he has prepared the following additional CORRESPONDENCE COURSES ° 





(1.) The “* Mus. Bac."’ Degree. 

(2.) A.R.C.O. and F.R.C.O. Paper Work 

(3.) A.T.C.L. and L.T.C.L. Paper Work. 

\4.) The Associated Board Examinations in Rudiments, 
Harmony, and Counterpoint. | 








(Address as above.) 


M® G. W BIRD, M.1.G.C.M., GIVES 
LESSONS on PIANO and ORGAN, at private residence. | 
For terms, &e., apply The Stores, Evershot, Dorset. | 


R. CROSSLEY. —SINGING, PIANO, COM- 

POSITION. Special Coach for Degrees, &e. Lessene at 

Forsyth Bros., Deansgate, Manchester; also by Correspondence. 
Terms, &c., Radcliffe, Manchester. 


-R.A.M., A.R.C.M. SPECIAL COACHING by) 
ARTHUR ELLARSHAW, L.R.A.M., A.R.C.M. Pianist. 
Paper-work Postal. Address, 497, Coventry Road, Birmingham 


D®: CUTHBERT HARRIS, Mus. Doc. Dunelm., 
F.R.C.O. SPECIALIST IN CORRESPONDENCE 
TUITION. 3, De Burgh Park, Banstead, Surrey. | 


N ISS H. HEALE COACHES for all EXAM-| 

INATIONS IN MUSIC (at private residence or at West-End | 
Studio), in Pianoforte, Harmony, a. Fugue, Form, Orches- | 
tration, ** Teachi *M 1 Transposition, &c. For Terms, &c., 
apply Dunraven House, 41, Albert Bridge Road, S.W. 11. 


D; F. J. KARN (Mus. Bac. Cantab. ; Mus. Doc. 
Toronto) continues to give lessons in Herneay and other 
Theoretical subjects, and prepares for all Musical ey 
Compositions revised and Analyses written. Candidates prepared b 
Dr. Karn have gained the Mus. Bac. and Mus. Doc. degrees at the 
Universities and diplomas from the Musical Colleges. 

Address : 106, Haverstock Hill, London, N.W. 3. 


Iss F. HELENA MARKS PREPARES for, 
L.R.A.M. and other Examinations. Pianoforte, Harmony, 
“Form and Teaching," &c. Lessons (oral or by correspondence). Pupils 
received and visited for the Pianoforte. Many recent successes, 
L.R.A.M., &c. Pianoforte Classes, 10, Matheson Rd., West Kensington. 























370 Successes. 














AY USIC MISTRESS 
a 


ADAME LARKCOM, F.R.A.M..,. Professor of 
Singing, R. A. Music. Private Pupils received at the Wigmore 
Hall Studios, 32, Wigmore Street, w. 1 


R. LEWIS, Mus. Doc., F.E.I. S.,. Warden, Incor- 
porated Guild of Church Musicians, gives LESSONS, Personally 





or by Post, in HARMONY and COUNTERPOINT. 158, Holland 
Park Avenue, Kensington, W. 11. 
DR. LEWIS’ TEXT-BOOKS : 

Harmony. (2 vols.) 5s. each, net. 

COUNTERPOINT. 5S. net. 

DousLe CoUuNTERPOINT AND CANON. 55. net. 

FucGue. ts. 6d. net. 

ELEMENTS oF Music. 2s. 6d. net. 

DEVELOPMENT OF ANGLICAN CHURCH Music. 2s. net. 

PRONOUNCING VOCABULARY OF MusicaL Terms. 6d. net. 


Dictionary OF Musicat Terms. 64d. net. 
MATERIAL OF MELOopy. 34. net. 
IMPROVISATION. IS. 6d. net. 


The above, complete, will be forwarded (carriage paid) for £1 5s. 


D*® H. H. L. MIDDLETON, Mus. Doc., F.R.C.O., 
L.R.A.M., A.R.C.M. Twenty-five years’ experience in Private 

‘Tuition and Coaching for Degrees. More than 500 of Dr. Middleton's 

Pupils have obtained Degrees at the Universities, R.A.M., R.C.M., and 
C.O. Address, 60, Berners Street, W.1 


R.A.M.and A.R.C.M.—TEACHING SINGING 

+ Exams. Special Correspondence Course and personal tuition. 
Complete preparation. Pupil writes: ‘ Your Course is excellent, and 
my singing work has greatly improved, thanks to your tuition.—A.F."’ 
Mr. W. Lee Webster, L.R.A.M., A.R.C.M. (Teaching Singing), 
22, Lucknow Avenue, Nottingham. 











R. PERCY WOOD, Mus. Doc. Oxon., F.R.C. O., 
SPECIALIST IN CORRESPONDENCE TUITION for 
F.R.C.O. and A.R.C.O 
RECENT SUCCESSES: 





2 F.R.C.O., Jan., 1918. 2 A.R.C.O., Jan., 1918. 
4 F.R.C.O., July, 1918. 2 A.R.C.O., July, 1918 
1 F.R.C.O., Jan., 1919 3 A.R.C.O., Jan., 1919. 
3 F.R.C.O., July, 1919. 3 A.R.C.O., July, 1919. 
4F R.C.0., Jan., 1920. 10 A.R.C. O.. Jan., 1920. 


* Warwick Road, Cliftonville, Margate. 


MESS MARGARET YOUNG, L.R.A.M.,A. R.C.M. 
(Pianoforte Teacher), A.T.C.L. (Pianoforte and V: ena Teacher), 
Correspondence Lessons, Theory. Harmony, Form, Art of Teaching. 
Successes at R.A.M.and T.C.L. Metropolitan Examinations. Compiler. 
Musical Terms(English first), Novello,4d. Baw ‘burgh Vicarage, Norwich. 


M E M O RY —Muiss LILIAS MACKINNON, 

« L.R.A.M., undertakes, by her method, 
to develop perfect musical memory. Course of Six Lessons, £3 3s. 
Lessons by correspondence if desired. 21, Upper Cheyne Row, S.W.3. 


(L.T.C.L.). — Experienced 

Teacher DESIRES POST. September. Non-resident. Asso- 

ciated Board Fxams. Organist. School te — “tT. D..” e/a 
Novello & Co., Ltd., 160, Wardour Street, W. 

CCOMPLISHED MUSICIAN 5 to accom- 


pany a singer in practice. Coaching in interpretation of modern 
hints on French, Italian and German diction. Terms, 5s. an 











songs ; 

hour. *'S.,’’ c/o Novello & Co., Ltd., 160, Wardour Street, W. 1. 

WANTED, in SEPTEMBER NEXT, for Boys’ 
Resident School, Canada, qualified MUSIC-MASTER, age 


25 to 35, and single, to take organ in Chapel services, and to teach 
piano, and if possible violin. He will also be required to teach 
elementary subiects for part of the day—one who can teach Drawing 


| will receive preference—and to take a certain amount of House duty 


Salary, £280 to £300, with board and residence during school vear 


| Passage out allowed. Apply, stating fully qualifications and experience 


to Rev. G. P. Woollcombe, Head-master, Ashbury College, Ottawa, 


| Canada. 





C=: (lady desires SOLO ENGAGEMENTS 
At Homes, Concerts. ‘*A.B.C.,"’ c/o Novello & Co., Ltd. . 
160, Wardour ‘Street, London, W.1. 


OSTAL HARMONY. 
Lessons. Excellent results. 
Newbury, Berks. 


7ING’S COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE.—There is a 
VACANCY in the Choir for an ALTO CHORAL SCHOLAR 
Choral Scholarships are tenable by those who intend to take a University 
Degree. The value of the Scholarship is £80 a year, with certain 
allowances. The Competition will be held on Tuesday, May 11 
| Applications to be sent in not later than May 4. For further informa- 
| tion apply to The Dean, King's College, Cambridge. 


LY CATHEDRAL.—WANTED, TENOR LAY- 
CLERK. £110, with additional £50 if qualified to teach in Choir 
School. Apply, with testimonials and references, Precentor, Ely 
Cathedral 
TENOR REQUIRED. — (£12); also two lady 
CONTRALTOS (£10). For City Church. Good readers essential. 
Write Organist, St. Andrew Undershaft, Leadenhall Street, E.C.3 


per twelve 
Gordon Place, 


Terms, 15/- 
Wickens, 3. 
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S lr. GEORGE’S CHAPEL, WINDSOR CASTLE.— 
There isa VACANCY for a TENOR LAY CLERK. Applica- 
tion for particulars should be made to H. Deane, Esq., Chapter Office, 
Windsor Castle, Windsor. 


RMAGH CATHEDRAL.—TENOR WANTED. 








4 Salary, £100. Light week-day duty. Leisure for additional 
employment. Apply, with testimonials and references, Chapter 
Clerk, Cathedral Close, Armagh. R 

TENOR 


P: ARISH CHURCH, Stoke Newington. 
WANTED _—= ately. Age under 35. Salary, £20. Apply 
by letter only, to Mr. Norman Collie, 9, Woodland Road, N. 16. 


] ASS and AL TO Singers REQUIRED. £15 
per annum. 


Duties light. Good readers. Write Organist, 
St. Andrew Undershaft, Leadenhall Street, E.C.3. 


DURHAM CATHEDRAL. 

There is a VACANCY in the Choir of Durham Cathedral for ONE 
BARITONE SINGER. Applications, accompanied by testimonials 
and certificates of birth, must be sent on or before Saturday, Sth May, 
1920, to the Chapter Clerk, The College, Durham, from whom further 
information may be obtained. 

Notice of the Day of Trial will be sent only to selected candidates, 
and their travelling and other necessary expenses will be paid by the 
Dean and Chapter. The College, Durham, 7th April, 1920. 


RMAGH CATHEDRAL.—ORGANIST WwW ‘AN- 
TED. Salary commencing at £200. Applications, with testi- 
monials and qualifications, to be sent to Chapter Clerk, Cathedral 


Close, Armagh. 


RGANIST 








AND CHOIRMASTER WANTED, 
for LongrcwU.F. Church, Campbeltown. Salary £100. Good 
field for capable teacher (instrumental and vocal). Applications, with 
copies of testimonials, to D. Ralston, Stanley Place, Campbeltown, 
Argyllshire. : _ am OMS 
RGANIST and CHOIRMASTER REQUIRED 
for Holy Trinity, Cheltenham. Salary, 5o guineas per annum. 
Applications to Vicar, Holy Trinity Vicarage, Cheltenham. 


RGANIST AND CHOIRMASTER WANTED 

for Weston-super-Mare Parish Church. Voice-production and 

care and control of Choir-boys essential. Musical Degree desirable 
Salary, £100. Apply, Rector, Weston-super-Mare. 


SSISTANT-ORGANIST (voluntary) REQUIRED 
at a South London Church. Simple Services. Modern electric 
}-manual organ. Write, Organist, 7, Martindale Road, S.W. 12. 


XPERIENCED ORGANIST and CHOIR- 
MISTRESS DESIRES APPOINTMENT, or would exchange. 
Teaching connection essential. Highly recommended. Would deputise 
during August. 13 years present post. “ L.T.C.L.,"’ c/o Novello & Co., 
Ltd., 160, Wardour Street, W. 1. 


RGANIST (young), or as ASSISTANT, requires 
POST at Church. N.W. London preferred. Apply, Craxford, 
34, Westholm, Hampstead Garden Suburb, N.W. 4. 


N USIC-MASTER REQUIRES POSITION in 

Public or Private School. Thoroughly experienced in Teaching 
of Pianoforte, Organ, and Voice-Production. Write, Victor H. 
Burraston, Coniston, Hayward's Road, Cheltenham. 


CCOMPANIST desires NIGHTLY ENGAGEMENTS. 
Ex-Service man, and has previously Pareeses well-known 
Artists. Address, 216, Lewisham High Road, S.E 


GOOD PRIVATE TEACHING CONNECTION FOR DISPOSAL. 
Established 15 years, Mitcham, Balham and Tooting districts. 
Subjects— Pianoforte, Singing, Harmony. Excellent chance for 
qualified young musician to make a good start. Reason for selling 
going to Australia, July next, to join remainder of family. Purchaser 
can rely on every assistance being given to maintain a good percentage 
of pupils on hand by personal recommendation. First nearest offer to 
too accepted. Every investigation solicited. A sound, going concern, 
over fifty pupils. Purchaser will receive due consideration for 

unexpired period of terms. 
Epwin R. Evans, A.Mus. T.C.L., 
“ Trebarwith,"’ Streatham Road, Mitcham, Surrey. 


YRICS,— Comic — SENTIMENTAL — RELIGIOUS. 
Terms on application. Maurice, 46, Shaftesbury Road, W. 6. 


“~TANDARDISED ORGANS (Pipe). — TWO- 
MANUALS and Pedals, as built to order, by Richardson's, 
specially to meet the requirements of the times. 100 to 500 guineas; 
in nine sizes. Entirely new introduction. These Organs are voiced and 
toned and adapted according to size, &c.,of Church. Specifications 
and Estimates, W. E. Richardson & Sons, Central Organ Works, 
Manchester, S.W. 


RG ANS (New a and Second-ha -hand) ) for SALE.— 


Electric and pneumatic action up-to-date. Built or reconstructed. 
Bedwell & Son, The Cambridge Organ Works, Cambridge. 


AY ASSIVE TWO-MANUAL PEDAL ORGAN, 
4 Dominion Orchestral Organ Co. 25 stops, couplers, hand and 


Would suit teacher, student, mission or chapel. 
Full specification, 150, South 























foot blowers. New. 
Price. 150 guineas, or offer. Sacrifice. 
bank Road, Southport. 





OR SALE.—CHAMBER ORGAN by Parsons, 
Ewart, 99, Fairfield Street, Wandsworth, S.W. 18. 


Oras (olian Pipe) FOR SALE; 2 Manuals, 
22 Stops. Oak case. Now stored in London, ready for 
immediate erection. Write Box 4766, Scripps Advertisement Axency, 
South Molton Street, W. 1. 


OR SALE.—Two- Manual and Pedal Pipe 


ORGAN, by Bishop. Ten Stops. Electrically blown. Apply, 
" 84, Oxford Gardens, W. ro. 


aa E.—Steinway Concert Grand. "Excellent con- 

J dition. Price £165. Apply, Douglas, Post Office, Riccall, Yorks, 
OR SALE.—Double-Manual Alexandré HAR- 
MONIUM. Eight half-sets of reeds. Suit fair-sized Church or 

all. Further particulars, apply, Miles, 55, Morel St., Barry, S. Wales. 


PIANO PEDALS and ORGAN STOOL complete. 
___ Perfect condition. £14. 1, Damer Terrace, Chelsea, S.W. 10, 
M USIC COPIED, 4d. per page. Transposition. 

Compositions prearet § Picollet, 24, Hampton Rd., Twickenham, 
Middlesex. 


TANTED.—CELLO STU DIES (40), by 

Dotzaner, Augener 7771. Byng Johnson, 4, Camden 
Crescent, Bath. 

ANTED, “ MUSICAL TIMES,” February, 1920. 


Manager, Boots' Book Department, Lincoln. 




















USICAL TIMES,” with music complete, 1872- 
1893 inclusive. Offers requested. Reply, Mrs. Murphy, 
39, Wellington Park, Belfast. 


ENORS should BUY SET of TWO SONGS: 
“1 think on Thee" and “ Absence "' (Oakley). Compass: 
E flat to G. Price 2/- the Set. Weekes & Co., 14, Hanover St., W.1, 


Bisre Site AND BASSES should buy Song, 
THE SILENT LAND" (Oakley). Compass: A to D. 
Weekes & Co., 14, Hanover Street, W.1. 














Pric ce 2/- 


PIANO PEDALS swith Octave Coupler 


This wonderful invention supersedes all Piano Pedals, and if a 
Master Patent. 
“ Orrisdale,"’ 418, Chorley Old Road, Bolton 
Dear Strs,—I have opened many organs by various builders, but | 
wish to say this. That I have never played on a finer Pedal Board than 


the one which you make. 
ARTHUR E. JONES, F.R.C.O., L.T.C.L. 


Terms: Cash, or instalments of 20s. per month. 





Write for Lists, Prices, and Clients’ Opinions, and References to 
THE MALKIN PATENT PEDAL CO., LrTp., 
NEWCASTLE-UNDER-LYME. 
London Address: 11, Ashlake Road, Streatham, S.W. 16. 





LEAMINGTON AND COUNTY 
Open Competitive Musical Festival. 


EXTENSION OF CLOSING DATE FOR ENTRIES TO 
MAY 10TH. 





LATE EnrRigs (2s. 6d. extra each class) ACCEPTED U? 
TO May 17th. 
Write: The Secretary, Town Hall, Leamington Spa 





UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, READING, 
Hats oF RESIDENCE: 


Wessex Hart (Women). 
Sr. GeorGe's Harr (Women 
Cintra Lopce (Women). 


Wantace Hat. (Men). 
St. Patrick's Hact (Men). 
St. Anprew's Hacri (Women). 


SCHOLARSHIPS IN MUSIC. 


An EXAMINATION for one or more SCHOLARSHIPS in Music, 
each of about £26 per annum, open to men and women, and tenable at 
the College for not more than three years, will be held at the College 
on July 14, 1920. Candidates must offer Singing, Pianoforte, Violin, 
Viola, Violoncello, or Organ as a principal subject. Entries must be 
sent in by June 30, 1920. Further particulars of these and other 
Scholarships, and prospectuses of the College, may be optained from 
the Registrar, University College, Reading. 

Francis H. Wricurt, Registrar 
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COMPOSITIONS 


CANTATAS. 


s 

HOLY CITY, THE. (Op. 36.) A Sacrep Cantata. 
(s.a.T. BAR. SOLI.) 

Full Score and Orchestral Parts, MS. 

Vocal Score, New Edition, with omnia ws 2 
Ditto — a ine “paper boards 3 
Ditto... » . cloth 4 
Ditto. Tonic ‘Sol-fa. , I 

Vocal Parts.. each 1 

Book of W: ords (per 100) a. a 

ISRAEL IN THE WILDERNESS. (Op. 43.) A Cantata. 
(s.7.BAR. Sout.) Words by Jetta VoGe-. 

Full Score and Orchestral Parts, MS. 

Vocal Score eee 20 coe o 
Ditto “ paper boards 3 
Ditto... one wah “ . cloth 4 
Ditto. Tonic Sol-fa w I 

Book of Words (per 100) 5 

JOAN OF ARC. (Op. 41.) A Cantata. (S.T.BAR.BAR. 
Sout.) Words by Freperick Enocn. 

Full Score and Orchestral Parts, MS. 

Vocal Score ~ , 2 
Ditto pon paper boards 3 
CC _ a _ - . cloth 4 
Ditto. Tonic Sol-fa I 

Vocal Parts.. each 1 

Book of Words (per 100). 7 


The Accompaniments, arranged for Pianoforte and Harmonium 
(instead of Orchestra) by J. W. ELLiotr 7 


PASSION SERVICE. (Op. 37.) (s.a.7.BAR.B.SOLI.) 
Full Score and Orchestral Parts, MS. 


Vocal Score = oe ne 2 
Ditto - “on paper boards 3 
Ditto... woe one a . cloth 4 

Book of Words (per 100) ma: = 


RUTH. (Op. 34.) A Sacrep Cantata. (s.s.a.B. Sout.) Words 
by Epwarp OxeNnForp. 


Full Score and Orchestral Parts, MS. 


Vocal Score (New and Revised Edition) 2 
Ditto aa san lk a pe ape r "boards 3 
Ditto... ‘ te sed hal . .. cloth 4 
Ditto. Tonic Sol-fa_ ie am sid ‘alt a 
Ditto. Choruses only I 

Book of Words (per 100) 5 


SCHOOL CANTATAS, Erc. 


AROUND THE WINTER FIRE. A CANTATA FOR 
Femace Vorces. (s.s.a. Sovt and s.s.a. CHorus.) Words 
by SHarcotr WENSLEY. 


Vocal Score “ om sie was = ms at «a 
Ditto. Tonic Sol-fa se one on sais om a @ 
Book of Words (per 109) sie a de oon wt we Ot 


A ScnHoor Cantata. 
Words by SHapcorr 


HARE AND THE TORTOISE, THE. 
CuHorvuses IN ONE OR Two Parts. 


WENSLEY. 
Vocal Score (Staff and Tonic Sol-fa combined) ... eo ma 
Ditto. Tonic Sol-fa we oe mw @ 
Book of Words (per 100) oan ia ues ae a wa 0 
UNION JACK, THE. A Unison Sonc with Actions. 
Words by SHarcott WENSLEY. 
Full Score, -MS. 
Vocal Score, Staff and Tonic Sol-fa combined re) 
Vocal Part only itto o 
Vocal Score, arranged for s.a.rT.B. o 
String Parts (4) ons 2 
Wind Parts 3 


Flags can be hired at Ad. each per week. 


PIANOFORTE. 


Presto Alla Tarantella (Op. 28) aie a = — aa 
ORGAN. 

Andante con Moto. (Village Organist, Book 1)... i «a % 
Concluding Voluntary (_,, oe . @ one - % 
Communion A oe = om aac’ 3 
Six Movements from * ‘The Holy City.’ Arranged— 

1, Contemplation 4 These are they ) 

2. No Shadows yonder 


5. List! the Cherubic Host j 2 


3. Eye hath not seen 6. Adoration 


o 
6 


COoOfN SD 


BY A. Rk. GAUL 


SEPARATE NUMBERS FROM THE CHORAL 


WORKS. 
HOLY CITY. s 
For thee, O dear, dear country nas ann sii nin sin 
Great and marvellous “ ‘as = 
Let the Heavens rejoice nee one wee ae aa one a 
List! the Cherubic Host sine sin wen shee «= © 
No shadows yonder (Sol-fa, tdd. eB wad as nme aa, ae 
They that sow in tears (Sol-fa, 2d.). vm on - — 
Thine is the kingdom (Sol-fa, 2d.) ... eas ne — 
ISRAEL IN THE WILDERNESS. 
As the Manna falling... ase eve ease , mm @ 
| The guiding Pillar (March) __... - il ve ai an 
JOAN OF ARC. 
Ave Maria (In the Cathedral) ... i sin at on a. 
Hail to the beautiful morning of May ton son wae i 
On to the battle, on! (Battle March).. one ous alk i (Os 
Who would not fight for freedom __... nal a a @ 
PASSION SERVICE. 
The denial in the palace ‘id ‘nis jo a © 
The Holy Sepulchre an a a on oni in — @ 
| The Mockery on Calvary _ one wets i a a 
The shadow of death _... me int poe sit nw -_ a 
The traitor at the table ... ia ae ron wt ons am @ 
| The unjust condemnation wae - we ows oon “a * 
| RUTH. 
| Daybreak (Intermezzo)— 
| Hark! Hark! the cymbals clash biaaiaat Chorus) ° 
| Look down, O Lord (Night-fall) . ° 
Rejoice ! for blessings round us fall °o 
See the golden rays of morning (Reapers' Chorus) ° 
ANTHEMS, Etc. 
Behold the heaven of Heavens (1. Solo and mneng ° 
Grant, we beseech Thee uti o 
Hark the glad sound (Advent) .. o 
Jesus Christ is risen to-day (Easte =r) (Sol- fa, yd. ¥ fe) 
Let the people praise Thee (Harvest) (Sol- fa, 14d.) ° 
Let Thy merciful ears (Sol-fa, 14d.) . o 
| O be joyful in the Lord (Harvest) (Sol- fa, rid. ) °o 
| O God, Who hast prepared . ° 
| Rejoice in the Lord alway °o 
Sing, O heavens (Christmas) (Sol- fa, ‘Tha. Bas o 
| The eyes of all wait upon Thee (Harvest) (Sol- fa, ‘Tad. de ry) 
There were shepherds (Sol-fa, 2d.) . ws m @ 
| This i is the day (Easter) (Sol- fa, iad. _ ry) 
| While the earth remaineth (Harvest) (Sol- fa, rAd) 0 


| Two Hymns— 
Lead, kindly Light ) ‘i 
No shadows yonder j eee ove see eee eee eee 
SONGS. 


The Holy City "’). 
A Barcarolle satan 


| Eye hath not seen ("" InGandB flat each 2 
| Ferry Maiden, The. Mezzo- 

Soprano . os oes 
| Ruth (Entreat me not to leave thee). Soprano 
| Song of the Brook (Souvenir Song Book) ... an ia 
| Who would not fight for freedom (Patriotic Song, “Joan of 


| Arc"’). Baritone... ons . ied wid 


PART-SONGS. 


wren 


Daybreak (Sol-fa, 14d.) 
| Erl-King, The oan ian 
| Ferry Maiden, The (Sol- fa, 1d.) 
| Footsteps of angels, The 

Harvest Feast, The (Sol-fa, rid. ) 

I saw the moon rise clear si 

Jack Frost (Sol-fa, 14d.) sins 

Lord Ullin’s daughter (a.T.B. b.) 

Oh, for the swords of former times 

Old Neptune (Sol-fa, 14d.) .. 

Silent land, The (Sol-fa, 14d. y 

Ditto. Two-part 

Singers, The (Sol-fa, 14d.) 

Treasures of the deep, The 

Union Jack, The ... ae 


eooococe 


eoosoco 


(Sol-fa, 14d)... 


SCHOOL MUSIC. 


, Around the winter fire. Cantata. (Sol-fa, 9d.) ... 
*Britannia’s Flag (Unison Song) ... . 
*Dickory Dock. (Unison and Three-part re *horus) was 
*Hare and the Tortoise, The. Cantata. (Sol-fa, 6d.) ... 
*Song of the Brook. (Unison) ‘ am 
*Union Jack, The. (Unison) . ‘ - 

* Ditto. “ ocal Part only) sie 
® Staff and Tonic Sol-fa combined.) 


Cm OOn 


oo 





March, 1920. 


Lonpon: NOVELLO AND COMPANY, 


LIMITED. 
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TRINITY COLLEGE OF MUSIC. 


(InstiTuTED 1872.) 





President : 
THE RT. HON. THE EARL OF SHAFTESBURY, K.P 


Chairman of Board : 
Str FREDERICK BRIDGE, C.V.O., M.A., Mus. D. 
Director of Studies: C. W. PEARCE, Mus. D. 
Director of Examinations: E. F. HORNER, Mus. D 


May Sth and 19th, at 3 p.m.—Students’ Concerts. 


May 12th, at 3 p.m.—Organ and Pianoforte Recital by Mr. Epwarp 
p’Evey, F.T.C.L., F.R.C.O | 
Vay 13th, at 4 p.m. Dr. C. W. Pearce lectures on * The Poly 


phonic Period.’ 

May Mth, at 3 p.m Lecture-Recital by 
Subject: “‘ Songs—good and bad."’ 

The College provides INSTRUCTION and TRAINING in all 
Musical Subjects (Instrumental, Vocal, and Theoretical) and Elocution. | 
The lessons are arranged to meet the convenience of both day and 
evening students. Entry may be made for any number of Subjects— 
from one to the Full Course. The College is open to beginner s as well 
as to the more proficient student: pupils under 16 years 0. age are 
received for the Junior School at reduced fees. 

An Approved Special Course for the Training of Music Teachers | 
has been instituted to meet the requirements of the Teachers’ 
Registration Council. | 

The Orcnestrat, Cuorat, the Operatic, and CHamBer Music 
CLASSES are open also to sufficiently competent persons who are not 
College students for other subjects. 

Tuition in the Rudiments of the Theory of Music, Harmony, 
Counterpoint, Form, Instrumentation, Composition, and the Art of 
Teaching is also given by Correspondence. 

There are between Forty and Fifty Scholarships tenable at the | 
College and open to all British subjects up to certain age limits, and 
the Bambridge Pianoforte Scholarship, value £100 per annum; also 
Fighteen Scholarships which provide complete preparation for the 
Degree of Bachelor of Music. 

Particulars of the Teaching Department, with list of Professors, Fees, 
Scholarships regulations, &c., Admission Cards to Concerts, and the 
Syllabuses of the Higher and Local Examinations, free on application 
to the undersianed. C. N. H. RODWELL, Secretary. 

Mandeville Place, Manchester Square, London, W.1. 


ALBERT COATES 


Mr. Dawson Freer 





FOUR OLD ENGLISH DANCES 


FOR PIANOFORTE. 
1. THE 


GOLDEN WEDDING 


THE 


MAYPOLE DANCE 


3. YOUTHS AND MAIDENS 


THE WEDDING DANCE 


Complete, 3s. net. 


will be curious make acquaintance with 


. » « These four dance-movements are simplicity 


“Many people 
Mr. Coates's music. 


to 


itself a thoroughly graceful and healthy simplicity."’"— Paily Vail 
a > Tar a 
ELKIN & CO., LTD., 
8 & 10, BEAK STREET, REGENT STREET, 
Lonpon, W.1. 


| sale of over 500,000 copies. 


T 


BROADWOOD 
PIANOS 


BOSWORTH & Co., Limite.” 


THE PIANOFORTE COMPOSITIONS OF 
THE AMERICAN TONE-POET 


ALBERT KUSSNER 


They have up to now achieved a 
They have been most favour- 
ably received for their poetic refinement, and are technically 
within the reach of all. Zhe fame of the following is world. 
wide : 








are now our property. 


At Parting A Story in Tone... =f. 
Moon Moths Three Gems of Thought 2/- 
The Evening Hour Fut of Metodic Beauty — /- 


Entreaty Melody in the left hand 
HESITATION, 2/-. MEMORIES, 2/-. DAWN, 2). 
By CANDLE LIGHT, Melody for little fingers, 1/- 
WHEN DAISIES SLEEP, Song without words, 1/6. 
DANCE OF THE Woop NyMPHS, 2/-. 
Erc., Etc., Etc. 
At any Music Sellers’. 


BOSWORTH & Co., Lrp., 
8, IleppON STREET, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. |! 


Publishers of the Five Great Piano Methods: * Bertncer'’s Tutor 
*Warp's ProGcressive Tutor,’ ‘Hemy's Tutor,’ * Wickins’ Rerip 
Tutor,’ Granam P. Moore's * First Principces.’ 

Publishers of * Sevcix's Viottn Metuop’ * BeRINGER'S Datty 
Tecnnicat Stupies,’ Macrarren's ‘Tue Cuitp’s Firsr Mesic 
Lessons,’ ‘Seretnc's Tiny Tunes Metuop,’ Etc. 








This adaptation has been made by Sir Edward Elgar, O.M.., at 
the request of the LEAGUE OF ARTS, to whom it is dedicated. It 
is specially intended for the performance at the Dedication of the 


Cenotaph and similar ceremonies throughout the country. 


WITH PROUD 
THANKSGIVING 
CHORUS 


LAURENCE BINYON 


EDWARD ELGAR 


Arranged from “ For the Fallen" for s.a.v.8. with accompaniment 


for Military or Brass Band, or Organ or Pianoforte 


Prick SIXPENCE. 


London: Novetto anp Company, Limitep 


Dam 
Dam 
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Dr. | 
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Dr. ( 
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Che MWusical Cimes 


AND SINGING-CLASS CIRCULAR 





MAY 1 1920 





THE VISIT OF THE NEW YORK 
SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


Arrangements for this important event are now 
proceeding. We have first to announce that 
His Majesty The King has graciously consented to 
honour the series of concerts by his patronage. 
The prestige thus conferred on the visit will give 
great satisfaction to musicians on both sides of the 
Atlantic. 

Another development is the formation of a large 
and influential General Committee, of which the 
following is a list of members : 

His Excellency The American Ambassador. 

Her Grace The Duchess of Manchester. 

The Rt. Hon. The Earl Curzon of Kedleston, K.G. 
The Rt. Hon, The Earl of Donoughmore, K. P. 
The Rt. Hon. The Earl of Plymouth, C.B. 

The Rt. Hon. The Earl of Reading, G.C. B. 

The Rt. Hon. Helen Countess of Radnor. 

The Rt. Hon. Cora Countess of Strafford. 

The Rt. Hon. The Viscount Bryce, O.M. 

The Rt. Hon. The Viscountess Astor, M.I’. 

The Rt. Hon. The Viscountess Helmsley. 

The Rt. Hon. The Lady Northcote. 

The Rt. Hon. Lord Stuart of Wortley. 

The Rt. Hon. Lord Arthur Hill. 

The Lady Arthur Hill. 

The Hon. Sir Alexander Nelson Hood (Duke of Bronte.) 





Sir G. Anderson Critchett, Bt., K.C.V.O. 
The Rt. Hon. Sir Gilbert Parker, Bt. 


Lady Parker. 


The Rt. Hon. The Lady Mayoress. 
Lady Randolph Churchill, C.1. 
Brig.-Gen. Sir A. G. Balfour, K.B.E., C.B. 


Sir James Boyton. 
Sir Vincent Caillard. 
Sir Ernest Clarke. 


Prof. Sir James Dewar. 


Vice-Chancellor Sir Henry Hadow. 
Sir Alexander B. W. Kennedy. 


Sir William Lancaster. 
Sir John McClure. 
Lady Stanford. 

Dame Nellie Melba. 

Dame Butt- Rumford. 

Philip Agnew, Esq. 


Dr.aW. G. Alcock, M.V.O. 


W. H. Ash, Esq. 
Dr. E. C. Bairstow. 
John Barker, Esq. 
Dr. R. H. Bellairs. 
Dr. G, J. Bennett. 


Lt.-Col. Lionel Benson, J.P. 


Dr. J. C. Bridge. 
Adrian C. Boult, Esq. 
Prof. P. C. Buck. 
Miss Nellie Chaplin. 


TheHon, Mrs.Spender-Clay. 


John Coates, Esq. 

Ben Davies, Esq. 

Prof. H. Walford Davies. 
E. J. Dent, Esq. 

T. F. Dunhill, Esq. 

Dr. Eaton Faning. 

Col. Alexander Finlay. 
Myles B. Foster, Esq. 


L. G. Foster, Esq. 

Mrs. L. G. Foster. 

Rev. Canon F. W. Galpin. 
Dan Godfrey, Esq. 

Dr. Alan Gray. 

A. C. Hunter, Esq. 

Dr. J. W. Ivimey. 

Joseph Ivimey, Esq. 
ernest Jacobs, Esq. 

Dr. N. Kilburn. 

W. J. Kipps, Esq. 

H. C. Lafontaine, Esq. 
W. H. Leslie, Esq. 

Harry R. Lewis, Esq. 

G. A. Macmillan, Esq. 
Dr. Charles Macpherson. 
Stewart Macpherson, Esq. 
J. A. Fuller-Maitland, Esq. 
Charles Manners, Esq. 
Tobias Matthay, Esq. 
Madame Fanny Moody. 
Edward W. Nicholls, Esq. 
Sydney H. Nicholson, Esq. 


W. Barclay Squire, Esq. 
Oscar W. Street, Esq. 
Herbert Sullivan, Esq. 
Prof. C. Sanford Terry, J.1’., 
Litt. D. 
Henry D. Truscout, Esq. 
Albert Visetti, Esq. 
William Wallace, Esq. 
Dr. J. Warriner. 
C. F. Abdy Williams, Esq. 
Capt. Albert Williams, 
M.V.O., Mus. Doc. 
Dr. R. Vaughan Williams. 
J. S. Wood, Esq. 


Louis N, Parker, Esq. 
Dr. C. W. Pearce. 
W. Ambrose P. Porter, Esq. 
Miss Prendergast. 

Mrs. Stansfield Prior. 

E. Stanley Roper, Esq. 
Kennerley Rumford, Esq. 
| Charles Kennedy Scott, Esq. 
| Walter M. Scott, Esq. 

Dr. F. G. Shinn. 

Robert P. Skinner, Esq. 
Col. Cameron F. Somerville. 
Col. John C. Somerville. 
Charlton Speer, Esq. 

Dr. W. H. Speer. 


Further particulars of the concerts will be found 
|in the announcement on our first page. 


' 


SYMPHONIC WORKS OF 
W. H. BELL 
By M. van SOMEREN-GODFERY 


1916-19, W. H. Bell has 
contributed three compositions of big calibre 
in symphonic literature—a set of Symphonic 
Variations in G, and two Symphonies, No. 2 
in A, and No. 3 in F. The usual charge of 
neglecting their countrymen’s work cannot be 
brought against British conductors in this case, 
as the works are still in MS., and have not yet 
been introduced into England. This, however, 
will shortly be remedied, and at least one of the 
scores will be available in print, which is fortunate, 
as there can be little doubt as to the real value of 
all three works. 

The production of symphonies of outstanding 
worth is all too rare; yet the writer, while wishing 
to avoid comparisons, cannot help recording his 
firm conviction that these works may be classed 
with the best of their kind, whether amongst old 
or new. This statement will perhaps be regarded 
as unduly optimistic. It is made, however, with 
due deliberation, after a careful study of the 
scores, and after hearing the compositions in 
question performed in juxtaposition with sym- 
phonies of Beethoven, Brahms, César Franck, and 
Glazounov. Reasons for such a decision may be 
‘briefly summarised in the composer's 


THE 


In the period 





(a) Power of invention of beautiful subject- 
matter, having at once individuality 
and_ possibilities of development 
along with sufficient strength to 
bear the weight of the work that is 
to be built upon it ; 


(4) Ability to handle this material, and to 
mould it into one of the large forms 
of orchestral composition in which 
music reaches its highest expression 
as a mode of logical thought. This 
implies a mastery of form, economy 
of means, and, above all, sincerity 


work is absolute music as apart from 
Although complex in structure, 


Each 
programme music. 
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there is complete absence of eccentricity or 
mannerism, and the present writer feels that their 
sanity and general dignity of atmosphere (though 
humour is by no means absent) must soon win for 
them a lasting place, if they are once given a 
chance of becoming well known. 

So far performances have been limited to 
Cape Town, where the Symphonies were written. 
Fine renderings have been achieved notwithstanding 
the fact that the Municipal Orchestra is far too small 
effectively to cope with such fully scored 
compositions. 

The modernity of these works lies in their 
texture, and it is from this point of view that first 
performances may seem baffling to those who have 
not heard much new music. Their style is very 
contrapuntal, and the instrumental grouping 
unconventional. Thus, though no special harmonic 
trait is noticeable, as in Scriabin’s later orchestral 
poems, the web of sound is often quite new to the 
ear, in spite of the material being largely 
diatonic. Much light has been thrown on the 
subject in the chapters on * Texture’ in Sir Hubert 
Parry’s “Style in Musical Art.’ No better intro- 
duction to the study of modern orchestration could 
be imagined. 

From these general considerations we may pass 
to the individual works. Some indulgence must 
be craved for the music examples. These have 
mostly been confined to thematic material, owing 
to the impossibility of presenting any adequate idea 
of the actual instrumentation in the space available. 
The works will be taken in the chronological order 
of their composition. 


SYMPHONIC VARIATIONS, 


This work was first produced in August, 1917, 


by the Cape Town Municipal Orchestra, under | 


Theo. Wendt. ‘There have been two subsequent 
performances, and there would doubtless have been 
others—for one cannot imagine that a man of 
Wendt’s enterprise would let such a fine thing rest 

—but for the fact that war exigencies sadly 
reduced the orchestral personnel. Reconstruction 
will however take place here, as elsewhere. 


The Variations now to be described are a second | 


version, which is to be their final form. After one 
performance of the original, the composer entirely 
recast them, retaining little but the theme—surely 
an example of real doggedness. 
The score, bearing the date 


1916-17, is the 


longest and most intricate of the three under 
& 


consideration. Of about the same length, and of 
as sincere intention, it accomplishes in absolute 
music much that Strauss has done in _his 
“Don Quixote,’ with the notable diflerence that the 
grotesque element is relegated. 

Adapting the variation form to his own needs 
the composer has set an excellent model for the 
future. The traditional form of orchestral 
variations leaves much to be desired. 
between each variation is a serious defect from the 
listener’s point of view, and is not in accordance 
with the spirit of the times. Bell has avoided any 


The break | 





such stilted form. His work falls into three 
sections ; an /ntroduction, the Variations them- 
selves, eighteen in number, and a /inza/e. Through- 
‘out there is no break, each section and each 
variation leading naturally into the next, though 
there are many changes of time-signature and of 
pace, the latter being mostly gradual. ‘The 
orchestra employed is large, comprising three 
flutes (piccolo), two oboes, cor anglais, three 
clarinets, bass clarinet, two bassoons, double- 
bassoon, four horns, three trumpets, three trom- 
'bones, tuba, glockenspiel, triangle, xylophone, 
| Indian drum, timpani, bass-drum, cymbals, celesta, 
| harp, and strings. 

The Zntroduction, opening solemnly in G minor, 
| Poco adagio 4-4, consists of an exposition of the 
thematic material employed, other than the main 
‘theme. This is made up of anumber of short mo/i/s, 
(a) to (e), given in the order of their appearance : 


Peco Adag 70. 
Tromboni. 





























—— = n 
Vi. I. & IL. (Unison.) 


Cor. & Fag. = pp 






















Vi. & Viol. . 


(d) Celli. e Bassi. 





_ a 














i? 
Vi. L. & IL. (Unison.) 


These all occur within the first few bars, both 
| singly and in combination, and continually appear 
throughout the work in various forms. They 
are worked up with increasing pace to a big 
fortissimo for the whole orchestra, which calms 
down for the announcement of the main theme (/) : 


(f) Allegro moderato. - 








6+ 4= 





Trombe. 
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which has already been foreshadowed in (a) 
and (e) This is given out by a solo trumpet 
under a high tremolo of dvisi strings. 
diatonic harmonies are used, but a_ delightful 
colour is obtained by f/ssicafo strings in unison 
with the trumpet, and a short figure on the celesta, 
imitated by the flutes. The beautiful 


work is centred in it. Attention may be drawn to: 


(a) Its simple diatonic nature and obvious | 
| 


suitability for development ; 


(6) Its perfect balance, combined with an 
absence of squareness of rhythm ; 


(c) Its characteristic octave leaps. 


The three following variations consist 
repetition of the theme without change of key or 
rhythm, but with contrasted orchestration. In 
each case the first bar of the new variation 
overlaps the cadence of the previous one. The 
tonality and theme having been well established, 
the remaining variations proceed to throw new 


light on the latter from many points of view, and | [ 


it is developed through continuous changes of 
rhythm, tempo, and tonality. It would be idle to 
attempt to follow this in detail within the limitations 
of this article. ‘The work must be heard. Its 
outstanding feature is continuity of evolution, 
a quality that can hardly be conveyed in a written 


description, and one to which the Variations owe 


much of their greatness. 

Attention may be directed to a few outstanding 
points. Variations Nos. 6 and 7 are in free rhythm, 
the time-signatures employing 3-4, 4-4, 5-4 and 
2-4 tempi, and changing in nearly every bar. A 
variant of the theme from this section is used in 
the Fugue in the /iva/e. Part of the exposition of 
this is given in (g). Nos. 8 and 9, in waltz 
rhythms, are comparatively lightly scored, and take 
the place of a Scherso ina Symphony. No. 10 is 
built on a ground bass of the first three notes of 
the theme, repeated by the trombones. Nos. 16 
and 17 are of an Oriental atmosphere, with a repeated 
figure on the Indian drum and effective short solos 
for violin and ’cello. 

In No. 18 much is heard of the harp, celesta, 
glockenspiel, and triangle in combination. This 
leads into the Fina/e. Here a new colour is 
introduced by the xylophone—a rare visitor in 
serious scores—and further extended use is made 
of all the percussion instruments playing fvanmo. A 
reprise of motifs from the various sections works up 
to the biggest climax of the work, mo/to appassionato. 
This is followed by a fugal treatment of the variant 
of the theme to which reference has already been 
made : 


‘S) Moderato. 









Purely 


theme 
deserves special study, as the whole genius of the | 


of a. 
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| After some further working out, a_ long 
| diminuendo \eads to a pianissimo restatement of the 
theme on the flute, with the lightest possible 
accompaniment. With this, so to speak, tender 
farewell to the theme, a masterly work ends. 


‘To be continued.) 


| EXPRESSION AND DICTION 
By AcGngs J. LarkKcom 


| The art of expression rests entirely upon 
‘sympathy and understanding. It should be 
| studied from first principles, and not from 
/isolated examples of poetry and music. Words 
| and musical signs are inadequate to convey all the 
| meaning which lies behind the concrete signs and 
‘symbols. Only by insight and imagination can 
we ever hope to interpret the real meaning of 
great poets and musicians. Our ambition ought 
to be to train and develop our resources until we 
are able in some degree to enter into their state of 
mind, to see from their point of view, share their 
emotions, and rise to their ideals. If we accept 
this conclusion, it will be seen at once that no one 
can adequately express the ideas of the great 
unless he has the germs of their ideas in himself. 
It is hopeless for the mean, limited, and coarse 
to think they can ever put before us the measure 
lof the refined and lofty soul. The mirror only 
| reflects perfectly when it is true—the string only 
_responds to its own period of vibration. 

| A fine artist interpreter, then, may be considered 
/to contain in himself the same kind of capacities 
for feeling and expression as those which animate 
the creative genius whose works he seeks to 
interpret. The latter is probably more specially 
igifted in power of observation, concentration, 
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constructive ability, and skill in statement ; but | 
the differences cannot be great in kind, though | 
they may be considerable in degree. It is! 
pitiful to see the frivolous, petty, uneducated | 
singer or performer struggling with the masterpieces | 
of Art. He can never reach their heights. 
Imagination, character, and education are the 
first necessities for the student of really fine 
art, and we need not concern ourselves with 
the wants of those whose ambitions are satisfied | 
with lower levels of achievement. 

It is somewhat difficult to define “ beauty’ or 
explain what is meant by a work of fine art. 
People often say: “Beauty is only a convention— | 
one person thinks a thing beautiful which another 
considers hideous.’ Yet beauty is very realindeed. 
The much-quoted line of Keats: “A thing of 
beauty is a joy for ever,’ may perhaps give us| 
the solution of the problem. ‘Those things are} 
beautiful which stimulate the higher emotions | 
and give us that ineffable uplifted sensation of | 
which we are all conscious at times. It is the 
kind of rapture we experience when in the presence 
of some of the marvels of nature, or when we are 
impressed by the wonderful majesty of noble 
architecture, fine music, or inspired poetry. For 
a brief space something exquisite seems to be 
added to life which no amount of physical 
pleasure can ever give. It is the momentary 
union of the spirit with the ideal and the infinite, 
towards which it blindly and feebly gropes through 
the greater part of existence. 

When this stimulation and exaltation are caused 
by seeing or hearing or understanding something 
produced by human agency, we can consider that 
production to be a work of fine art. 

I have spoken of education as being necessary 
to the interpretative artist, and side by side with 
education of the mind must go the training of the 
physical organs employed in _ voice-production. | 
After the lungs and throat have been developed | 
and strengthened, the articulatory organs need very 
definite attention from the singer. Good and 
beautiful diction is interpretation’s skilled hand- 
maiden. By diction I mean the correct pronuncia- 
tion and clear enunciation of words, added to a| 
way of expressing them which conveys their full 
spiritual value clearly and truly to the mind of the 
listener. Words may be sung distinctly but not 
beautifully, beautifully but not distinctly, or both 
beautifully and distinctly but not expressively. 
Occasionally when listening to some of the shining 
lights of the music-hall stage I have been amazed 
and perhaps envious of the sharp clearness with 
which every word fell on the ear, while at the same 
time the effect was often ugly and unpleasant. 
Clarity alone does not satisfy us. Words seem te 
have a life of their own. Every inflection of the 
voice affects their importance. 

Mood is suggested by the colour of the vowels, 
but consonants are the real means of expression. 
Every emotion affects the physical condition more 
or less, and the results of that affection are 
apparent in the way we enunciate our words. 





The vocal artist must study the effects of 
emotion on the articulatory organs, and by careful 
observation and practice become capable of repro- 
ducing at will the same conditions as those which 
are the spontaneous outcome of real feeling. 

The letters of the English alphabet can be 
roughly divided into three groups. These overlap 
a little, but are good enough to work from. ‘The 
first group contains all the vowels or sound 
carriers. A vowel technically is a vocal sound 
that passes through a tube which varies in shape 
but is always open and unobstructed. The second 
group includes all the voiced consonants, 2.e., the 
consonants which need vocal tone to form them, 
but which are always heard through an obstruction 
such as the lips in m, the tongue and teeth in 
‘h, the teeth and lower lip in 7, &c., &c. 

The third group includes the aspirates, hisses, 
and nearly all the explosives, such as s, sh. /, 4, /, 
k, ch. It wiil be noticed that these are little noises 
which interrupt the flow of vocal continuity. ‘The 
few consonants which do not quite fall into these 
groups are 4, d, g, and 7. These are explosives, 
but have a faint vocal quality. They are not 
sustainable. The student ought to practise these 
instruments of expression separately, assiduously, 
and carefully. The colour of vowels should be 
varied, and different degrees of length and energy) 
should be given to the consonants until they 


' become his perfect and obedient servants. 


A good deal of beautiful vocal expression is 
the result of intuitive feeling and sympathy, but | 
think the teacher ought to study the expression of 
the emotions scientifically. Such things as love, 
joy, fear, anger, and indignation have signs with 
which we are all familiar. Language is full of 
such expressions as: “Her face relaxed into a 
smile’; “His face contracted into a frown’; © He 
set bis teeth and clenched his hands with rage,’ &c. 
Rage and anger are accompanied by the contrac- 
tion which precedes a spring or violent movement. 
Fear is shown by shrinking, joy by a kind of 
expansion, while all the soft and sympathetic 
emotions are accompanied by a state of relaxation 
and flexibility. One or two examples may be 
useful. Watch a mother fondling a little child. 
Each movement is tender and gentle so as not to 
cause the least discomfort. Every muscle seems 
to become a soft pillow for the darling little head 
or limbs. Then the voice—the vowels take on 
an added roundness and sweetness; the voiced 
consonants are dwelt on and prolonged, while the 
explosives are softened down or _ completely 
suppressed. How familiar are we with the 
lisping baby-talk of a fond mother, and how 
instinctively in our turn we all resort to it! 

We can also see the soothing eflects of rocking, 
rhythmic movements. Sudden noises, harsh 
sounds, and stiff positions are all foreign to 
the expression of love and protective tenderness. 

How different is the expression of anger! 
When we are indignant, whether for good or evil 
reasons, we want to do something. There is first 
a drawing together rigidly, a momentary pause, 
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then the sound bursts forth. The explosive con-| tion of their possibilities. He will avoid fatigue 
sonants shake, and arouse, and excite. Everything! by making the most of the vowels and voiced 
tends to disturb tranquillity and inspire to action.| consonants, and so never break off the sound 
Then fear: This emotion is accompanied by an/ unnecessarily. I these directions are followed, it 
instinctive desire not to be seen or heard. We) will be found that English is one of the best 
shrink physically, and if obliged to speak, resort to| languages for the singer. It is clear, strong, 
the use of such words as do not need or involve! varied, and musical, and there is no reason 
the use of much vocal power. Soft hisses and! why it should be mouthed and distorted as it so 
aspirates are used——-every sound that does not} frequently is. English possesses the unique 
travel far. Round, rich vowels need broad, open | advantage of being a blend of two widely differing 
resonators. The sensation of fear makes contrac-| types of speech—Latin and Teutonic. It can 
tion inevitable, so every vowel will reflect a| express the sweetness and subtlety of the south as 
weakened resonance, and consonants which need| easily as the strength and vitality of the north. 
energetic movements will be kept in the back-| The people of a country make the idiom, and the 
ground. ‘idiom in turn helps to mould the people. ‘The 
The sentiment of awe is allied to that of fear,| English language reflects the morals, emotions, 
but is not quite the same—it includes reverence. | and intellectual activities of a highly imaginative, 
In * Elijah’ the words of the Angel: * Thy face | tenacious, and vigorous people, and we ought to be 
must be veiled, for He draweth near,’ always seem | proud of it. If we live up to the level of the 
to me to suggest the complex feeling of awe very | language of Shakespeare, Tennyson, Alice Meynell, 
beautifully. How the idea of the nearness of God | and Rupert Brooke, we ought to be able to express 
can be made to envelop us by the sensitive appre-| in speech and in song every noble thought and 
ciation of a reverent artist—how thrilling are the | beautiful emotion of which humanity is capable. 
words when they drop from the lips of a great! To those students who wish to become real 
singer ! artist-interpreters, I must once more say that they 
The technical study of letters and words reminds | should not only understand and sympathise with 





us that it is customary to speak of some languages 
as being ‘vocal’ or easy to sing, and some as being | 
unvocal or tiring. Modern languages are generally 
classified as to their ‘ vocal’ position in this order: 
Italian, French, English, German. This is fairly 
correct, but: I am inclined to say that English 
is very little, if at all, less vocal than Italian or 
French, provided it is properly practised and its 
possibilities understood. The language which is | 


the thought and aims of great poets and musicians, 
but they must study the technique of the art of 
diction, or their attempts at expression will 
probably sound affected and artificial. They must 
learn that true expression rests on fundamental 
laws. ‘They must associate certain states of mind 
with particular physical conditions, and remember 
that the voice faithfully reflects those conditions, 
and ought to be able to express through the words 


easiest to sing will be found to be one in which the emotion which causes them. The student must 
vowel sounds predominate; that which is most also cultivate the power of passing rapidly and 
difficult, the one which possesses most of those | completely from one state of feeling to another, and 
consonants which involve a break of vocal con-|he should remember the French proverb, Zou? 





tinuity. It is not the continuous effort that tires | 
so much as the starting and stopping of a move | 
ment. We know this is the case in everything— | 
even a simple walk will be fatiguing if we con- | 
stantly stop and go on again. When this happens | 
in singing there is a little jerk of the larynx which, | 
if frequently repeated, will tire the throat and /| 
make us uncomfortable. 

The reason I have for advocating the necessity 
for practising the voiced consonants is that, not 
only are they most effective and useful means of 
expression, but when properly sung they do not}! 
interfere with the continuity of vocal effort, and 
they render English easy and agreeable to sing. 
English is rich in vowels (it possesses six more 
than Italian and only three less than French). 
Most of the faults met with in English singers’ 
diction arise from a want of interest in and 
appreciation of the beauties of their own tongue 
which is characteristically British. Hence the 
common idea that English is difficult to sing. It 
is not; it becomes so only from ignorance and 
inattention. ‘The wise singer will study vowels 
with loving care, voiced consonants with tender 
regard, and the other consonants with due apprecia- 





comprendre, Cest tout pardonner. If he really 
understands perfectly, he may allow himself to 
sympathise temporarily even with a Nero or a 
Jezebel, and still call his soul his own. 

By this will appear quite clearly what 1 
consider to be the most important thing in the 
art of teaching singing. It is training. The mind, 


the will, the emotions, the physical organs, are all 


susceptible of training. We may not be able to 
evolve new powers in the sojourners of the class- 


/room, but with skill and patience we can so develop 


their resources that success becomes possible to 


'many who at first seemed unpromising or destined 


to failure. Imagination, patience, and sympathy 
are useful to everyone; they are essential to 
the teacher. He should realise that in order 
to understand emotion properly and _ interpret 
it intelligently, the artist needs a cultivated mind, a 
vivid imagination, and wide and varied sympathies, 
as well as a finely trained voice. ‘The attention of 
the pupil should therefore be turned towards all 
that is good, beautiful, and interesting in life, art, 
and science. His energies should not be entirely 
absorbed in his own special study. The good 
teacher should not seek to impose his own 
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individuality on that of the student, but should elect of musical history. It is the song ‘L’Amour 
strive to awaken interest, stimulate activity, and| de Moy,’ which is sometimes, but quite erroneously, 
point the way towards the path of self-development, | described asa folk-tune. _ Its essentially aristocratic 
or as Mana Montessori beautifully puts it, ‘He! character should have sufficed to show that its 
should show a light and pass on his way.’ origin could not be the popular Muse. But there 

is a general tendency to regard all the songs of old 

France, not excluding even those which can be 


MODERN BRITISH COMPOSERS traced to the Troubadours, as folk-songs, equally 
By Epwin Evans with those whose rustic character is obvious. No 


peasant, or other untutored man of the people, has 
ever sung such a song as ‘L’Amour de Moy.’ 

It is impossible to pass in review the works of Not long afterwards, Vaughan Williams _har- 
Vaughan Williams in the chronological order which | monized two volumes belonging to the series 
furnishes so useful a plan with other composers. |‘ Folk-Songs of England ’ issued by Messrs. Novello. 
In the first place, whereas their development has | Here I find myself on somewhat dangerous ground, 
been consistent in the sense that their various|for the mode of accompaniment its very dif- 
musical ideas have marched as it were abreast,| ferent from that which appeals to my personal 
Vaughan Williams’s progress has been less ordered. taste. But while frankly saying so, I am not blind 
In some aspects his work at a very early date to the sterling quality of the method which the 
shows an astonishing finality, whilst in others it! composer has applied, viewing these songs from 
still lacks to-day the finish that we expect to find another angle. It is only the fanatics of the folk 
in a composer at his stage of maturity. Moreover, song world who arrogate to themselves the right of 
his passion for revision leaves us constantly in declaring how these old melodies should be set, 
doubt concerning the date of certain of his most! and the example they give of exclusiveness is one 
characteristic works. Should they be assigned to to be avoided. Vaughan Williams gives the songs 
the year in which they originated, or to that in a becoming sturdiness, and preserves their original 
which they reached their present form ? Even when | character, some of which would have had to be 
they have been standardised by publication, it does sacrificed had he considered it necessary to accom- 
not always follow that their evolution is terminated. modate them to the purposes of ordinary song. 
No order in which we could place them would That he has been uncompromising with the songs 
present his compositions in such a sequence as_ themselves is a circumstance that I bow to, but | 
would constitute in itself a biography of his musical wish that he could have compromised more in 
life, and the variety of his musical experience favour of the instrument for which the accompani 
defies systematic classification. It is one of those ments are written. ‘They are good intrinsically, 
rare anstances in which the apparently fortuitous but few of them make an effective use of pianistic 
selection of more or less cognate suggestions offers resource, suchas for instance Moullé has employed 
the prospect of a result at least as illuminating as in his “Songs of Normandy,’ which are a classic in 
any logical process. the genre. 

In the preceding article we arrived at a group The next important work in song form was the 
of his early songs, which furnishes as good a cycle “On Wenlock Edge,’ to which I devoted an 
starting-point as any other. Generally speaking article in these columns in June, 1918. It consists 
his songs reached print more rapidly than any of of six poems selected from Housman’s © A Shrop- 
his other works, and this arrested the process of shire Lad,’ and set for voice with string quartet and 
revision. But on examining them carefully, we pianoforte. ‘This remarkable composition dates 
realise that it is precisely his songs which furnished | from the composer’s association with Ravel, of which 
the least occasion for afterthought. Though not each there are subtle traces in most of the songs, and a 
one of them is perfect in itself, all of them convey a’ more obvious one in ‘Bredon Hill.’ Yet this 
convincing impression that they are an adequate extraneous influence is so completely confined to 
presentment of the musical thought as it came to what one may term the scenic accessories of the 
him. This is an impression that we do not music that, even were it most apparent, it carries 
always derive even from his most deliberate work with it no feeling of intrusion. One of the 
in other spheres, where we are constantly assailed mysteries of our English musical life of ten years 
by doubts whether he could not have given fuller’ ago was, however, that a composer might mode! 
expression to what was in his mind—doubts, by the himself upon certain approved German classics 
way, which the composer himself constantly shares. and not incur reproach for following what was then 
Two other songs of early date deserve mention, | considered to be the right and proper .course, but 
‘Orpheus with his lute,’ for its old-world charm, | if he had the audacity to profit by experience of 
and Boy Johnny,’ for its simple directness. Then} another source. it was considered a lapse from 
followed the “Songs of Travel,’ of which the first! virtue. Happily we are forgetting those prejudices, 
book contains the most popular, which are ‘The! and they are only worth mentioning as historica! 
Vagabond,’ * Bright is the Ring of Words’ and ‘The curiosities. For that matter, ‘On Wenlock Edge,’ 
Roadside Fire.’ About the same time he arranged | like any other music, has its genealogy, with a 
two old French songs, one of which has a melody | collateral branch extending even into Germany, 
which places its anonymous author among the | but ina more intimate sense it is almost as English 


X.—RaLpeH VAUGHAN WILLIAMS (con/d.) 
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as the poems themselves. Had it been written ten 
years later, even that ‘almost’ might have been 
unjustified, but Vaughan Williams was a pioneer, 
and therefore subject to the criticism of those who 
have become wise after the event. The essential 
fact is that this song-cycle is a thing of great 
beauty, a beauty that is almost universally acknow- 
ledged, and a beauty that its trifling defects cannot 
mar if indeed they donot help to bring out 
its better features. The voice-part is so charac- 
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teristic that we are prepared to condone one or two. 


declamatory weaknesses, and even the obviousness | 


of the antithesis in “Is my team ploughing?’ In| 
short, this is one of the outstanding works in 
modern British music, in a form in which English | 
music happened to have more leeway to catch up | 
than in any other. Whilst our orchestral and | 
chamber music was rapidly making up for lost | 
time, the problem of writing English song made 


very slow progress towards a solution which even | 


now is not yet attained to the satisfaction of the 
more fastidious critic. But when a point is reached 
whence we can look back with satisfaction over the 
stages of the journey, it will be surprising indeed | 
if On Wenlock Edge’ ceases to appear a prominent 
landmark. In comparison, the 


maintain themselves in the répertoire, partly 
because their ascetic treatment does not appeal to 
popular instincts, and partly because their setting 
with chorus and orchestra stands in the way 
of frequent performance. But though planned on 
the larger scale, corresponding to that of the 
Fantasia on Christmas Carols, their place is among 
the composer’s songs rather than among his 
larger works. 

The latest addition to this section of Vaughan 
Williams’s works consists of four hymns for tenor 
solo and string orchestra, or alternatively with 
pianoforte and viola, which are not yet published, 
but from which the following, though taken from 
the instrumental background, may be given as a 
characteristic example : 

No. 3, ‘Come Love, Come Lorp.’ 


(Part of Introduction). 


Ex. 1, Lento. 
‘i. (con _sord.) 





wae 
PP (senza 2sord.) 
Viole e celli. 























‘Five Mystical | 
Songs’ which followed may have a harder task to | 





| ‘Turning to Vaughan Williams’s choral works, we 
| have first of all to decide as to which category belong 
certain very important compositions. The ‘Sea 
| Symphony,’ for instance, is essentially what its title 
| indicates, a symphony of the sea. That it should 
/employ voices, and be based upon a poem, in no 
_ way alters its symphonic character. Moreover, it 
‘is often in the purely orchestral passages that the 
music gives forth its most characteristic flavour. 
The greater part of the choral writing is by no 
/means so distinctly personal. Although its idiom, 
‘and especially its disregard for certain rigid 
conventions of the past, give it an aspect of 
‘novelty, its innermost feeling does not differentiate 
itself from previous music to the same degree as 
the orchestral writing. In many respects “Towards 
the Unknown Region,’ which preceded the ‘Sea 
Symphony,’ has a stronger claim to be considered 
a representative choral work, although the latter 
is in all else a more notable achievement. ‘The 
following examples, culled from two different 
sections of the “Sea Symphony,’ may be regarded as 
typical : 


**THE EXPLORERS.” 
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‘On tue Beach aT Nicutr Aone.’ 
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Ex. 48. Soprano 
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As might be expected, it is in unaccompanied ‘4 Ad 
part-writing that Vaughan Williams shows most — pb 4 — J —s- = PP 
plainly the harmonic austerity to which reference | Ha=#== — ee ———s——F 
was made in the preceding article as being the only | > 
feature that could be singled out for technical 
discussion. ‘The following two examples from a 
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purpose, afford an illustration of it: 





Ex. 4a *O Vos OMNES’ 
Andantino. } 
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They are Vaughan Williams in his most ascetic 
mood—that is to say, in a mood which, though not 
‘;|always so freely displayed, is at all times the 
"background of his harmony. If we can imagine 
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a form of asceticism which involves no self-denial, | 
and is congenial not only to the man who practises | 
it but to those who enter into communion with | 
him through his music, we shall not be far from a | 
complete understanding of the essence of Vaughan | 
Williams’s compositions, and not least of those | 
which have at various times been regarded as | 
somewhat forbidding because of the absence of 
concession to the more florid amenities of music. 

The composer’s preoccupation with folk-song | 
found its fullest expression in the * Norfolk | 
Rhapsodies.’ These are three in number, and | 
were originally planned to form a kind of folk-song | 
symphony, but the composer has decided to discard | 
the third and is doubtful about the second, which | 
may be overtaken by the same fate unless its | 
friends intervene. The first Rhapsody is based | 
upon five tunes which Vaughan Williams collected 
whilst staying at King’s Lynn in January, 1905. 
It was composed the same year, and performed for 
the first time during the Promenade Concert season 
of 1906. ‘The five tunes are all of a type that is 
more or less common to our seafaring folk, regard- | 
less of county. Some of them could be matched 
from the West Country. The titles are: “The 
Captain’s Apprentice,’ “The Bold Young Sailor,’ | 
‘A Basket of Eggs,’ ‘On Board a Ninety-eight,’ and | 
‘Ward, the Pirate.’ In the original! plan this Rhapsody 
corresponded to the introduction and first move- 
ment of the symphony, the former being derived 
from the first two, and the 4//egro from the last 
three of these songs. Though the form is fanciful 
enough to justify the designation * Rhapsody,’ it 
is logical and even concise, the material being 
ingeniously combined and developed. The second | 
and third Rhapsodies were composed in 1906, 
and first performed at the Cardiff Festival | 
of 1907. The second telescopes the slow 
movement and Scherso of the projected symphony, | 
the latter being treated as an episode of the 
former. The third, in the form of a quick march 
and 7770, was the Fina/e, but since it no longer has 
the composer’s approval, the symphony must 
remain truncated. In these two later Rhapsodies 
the composer employs respectively three and four 
tunes from the same source. 

Of somewhat similar character is the * Fantasia 
on English Folk-Song’ which bears the sub-title 
‘Studies for an English Ballad Opera,’ though | 
whether this refers to the work given in the list of | 
Vaughan Williams’s compositions as ‘Hugh, the 
Drover,’ has not been disclosed. ‘The Fantasia is 
in three sections—a resolute 4//egro, an extended 
slow movement, and a lively 7va/e, towards the end 
of which the earlier material reappears. ‘Though 
not based upon folk-song, the fantasias on a theme 
by Tallis for string orchestra, and on Christmas 
carols for baritone solo, chorus and orchestra, 
belong to a related order of ideas in their treatment 
of given themes. The method naturally derives 
from variations, but instead of the more formal | 
exploitation the composer constantly fuses his 
material into an organic whole. Except that his | 
polyphony is radically different, and his invention 

8 


more spontaneous, his works of this class bear a 
faint resemblance to those which Russian composers 
have based upon their country’s rich store of folk- 
tune. But though the impulse may have this 
resemblance, nothing could have induced Vaughan 
Williams to emulate the machine-made overtures 
and symphonies of that movement which time has 
already dated. 

Among Vaughan Williams’s other orchestral 
works are three Impressions which, though not 
indebted to folk-song, are so intimately associated 
with the English soil that this is the right place to 
mention them. ‘The first two, “Harnham Down’ 
and ‘ Boldrewood,’ date from 1904. They are 
overshadowed in importance by the symphonic 
Impression ‘In the Fen Country,’ composed in 
1904, revised in 1905 and 1907, and _ first 
performed at a Beecham concert in 1909. 
Unfortunately the score of this characteristic work 
has been lost, perhaps irretrievably. It is a quietly 


| poetic composition in the style of a landscape, 


without incident, whether musical or anecdotal, 
save such as is provided by a gradual succession, 
not of moods, but of shades of the same mood. 
The melodic lines are such as one associates with 
a pastoral scene, but Vaughan Williams has 
endowed them with a rare personal quality In 
the Fen Country’ is a treasured memory with 
those who had the good fortune to hear it. Its 
loss is one more reminder that much of the best 
English music remains unpublished, and _ therefore 
exposed to all the risk that can beset a single 
manuscript score on its many journeys. 


(Lo be continucad.) 


Interinodes 
By © Feste’ 


Mr. Thomas Quinlan’s article in a recent issue 
of the Daz/v Telegraph under the heading * Wake up, 


| England!’ has apparently attracted less attention 


than it deserved. Mr. Quinlan expressed a fear 
that we shall be mundated by American artists and 
managers with ‘more up-to-date methods than our 
own,’ with more interesting programmes, and with 
‘keener and more intelligent commercial insight 
from the point of view of the artist’s own 
advancement.’ 

“In America,’ he said, “it is impossible to find 
an artist who is not prepared to deluge a manager 


| with newspaper blocks, press cuttings, photographs, 


and all the driving force of American advertising 


methods.’ 


No one can dispute our backwardness in these 
respects. Far too many of our artists seem to be 
under the impression that engagements will come 


without their moving heaven and earth—especially 


earth. ‘They are encouraged in this attitude by our 
musical press, which seems curiously deficient in 
the ‘driving force’ which is so characteristic of 
American journals. 

Perhaps the first thing that strikes us is our want 
of system. When I take up an American musical 
journal (which I do as often as my eyes light on 
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one), and read an account of Rex M. Spielmann’s 
successful recital (headed “Rex M. Spielmann | 
Reaps New Honors at Savannah, Ga.’), I know I 
shall hear some more about Rex before the journal 
is laid aside. Sure thing, as Rex would say, for a 
few pages on he smiles at me from the middle of 
an advertisement that left him very little change | 
out of twenty dollars. On the opposite page, also | 
smiling, is “Cicely van Peake, Coloratura Soprano,’ 
surrounded by brief rhapsodies extracted from 
press notices of her performances. Overleaf, my 
eye is caught by 
‘PEAKE ENTHRALS WICHITA, KAN.,’ 


and I take off my hat to the excellent system 
which ensures that the activities of advertisers shall 
not be passed over in the scandalous way common 
in England. In the journal for which I am now 
writing, for example, there is a deplorable failure | 
to realise the close connection that should exist 
between the pages devoted to news and those | 
containing advertisements. There is perhaps some | 
excuse in the case of an organ so old established 
that it finds some difficulty in adapting itself to 
modern methods, but those of more recent origin 
have no defence. I do not know a single musical 
journal in this country that guarantees to those 
advertising in its columns a handsome or even 
fair return in the shape of favourable notice. 


Of our attempts in the direction of interviewing 
it is difficult to speak with restraint. We discourage 
frankness in the interviewee, and generally manage | 
to serve up the matter in as dull a style as possible. 
And yet we have no lack of good models. lopen| 
the New York Musical Courter of March 18 almost | 
at random, and light upon an interview full of the | 


kind of thing that we never see in our native | journal in eflete old England. 
have much to learn even in| deleted or paraphrased. 
something like this : 


journals. We 
regard to headlines and titles. If the Musical | 
7imes interviewed Miss Mary Garden the result | 
would be curtly headed ‘ Mary Garden.’ When a! 
representative of the Courier calls on her, we hear | 


all about it in no uncertain way. | 


ee 


“NEW YORK CRITICS ARE ALL PRIED UP OLD 
MEN” SAYS MARY GARDEN’ 
Thus the Courier headline, in half-inch capitals. | 
Nor is it the only one. There are three more 
batches of them, in letters of diminishing size, the | 
last lot giving us a fréc’s of the interview. These | 
hors d wuvres occupy space equal to about a page | 
of the Musical Times, and never was space put to 
more telling purpose. | 
Our interviewers fail, too, in rarely beginning at 
the beginning. ‘This Courter man knows the 
importance of putting first things first. He tells) 
us his object in calling on ‘the brilliantartist . . . . 
and also her no less fascinating sister in  their| 
apartment at the Copley-Plaza in Boston, and then | 
proceeds : 
“Two o'clock had just struck when the 
reporter rang and was immediately admitted. 


been frowned on. 
the 


His entrance was perhaps too abrupt, as the 


ladies made a quick exit and left him somewhat 
surprised on the threshold of their beautiful 
parlor. So while waiting he noticed on the 
table two classic books, and a pack of cards 
half dealt out revealed that one of the ladies 
had been busily engaged in a game of solitaire. 
On the piano was the score of “Carmen,” 
opened at the card scene. There were no 
pictures on the wall, and only a small bouquet 
of baby roses and four water lilies gave to 
the hotel room a homelike air. 

‘Returning to the room, Miss Garden 
excused herself, and the astute reporter noticed 
a change of gown and a little powder on _ her 
lovely nose. She began laughingly: “ You 
see I had to make a quick change, as after 
a rehearsal one returns home rather grimy. 
So you want an interview? What about ?”’ 


Few English editors appreciate detail of this 
kind, especially of the nose-powder variety. 
Thus we may 
be sure that the following racy passage would have 
Miss Garden had been telling 
“run Chicago 
Opera,’ and it was suggested that some artists 
would work against her, whereupon she says: 


They shy, too, at the colloquial. 


interviewer how she would 


“A FIGHTER 


eee 


I am a fighter. I am an Anglo-Saxon, 
and we love, by gosh, nothing better than a 
fight. And count me as a fighter, I am 
right there in the fray; but the Latin races 
must be treated with kindness and considera- 
tion, and I would pat their cheeks.” ’ 


Tut! This would never do for a 


‘I suggested to Miss Garden that her policy 
might conceivably meet with some opposition 
from the artists, especially those of French or 
Italian extraction.’ 

‘Possibly,’ she replied ; “but I have, I think, 
a fair share of that combativeness with which 
we Anglo-Saxons are so liberally endowed. 
Nevertheless, though not wanting in firmness, 
I should not be unmindful of the fact that 
the Latin temperament needs tactful manage- 


ment, and I trust I should remember the 


importance of softening the iron hand by 
wearing the velvet glove. This of course is a 
figure of speech.’ 


Here is another passage that would have called 
| for the blue pencil : 


“ ** . 
*“ New York critics are all dried up old 
men,” she hurried to answer. “~ They have 
‘ . . . 
no “modern sap’ in their veins, and the 


only man for whom I’d give a d—— 1s 


”? 


Huneker. The balance bore me to death. 


—— 
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The interview ends—as it began—with a 


— 
PAYS INCOME TAX IN $1,000 BILLS’ 
handsome tribute to the singer : 
| 
| 


‘One of the last to pay her income-tax, Luisa. 
Tetrazzini, the world-famous singer, created a 
sensation in the New York Customs House 
when she paid her tax in crisp bills of $1,000 
denomination. The above photograph shows 
Madame Tetrazzini handing to Collector 
“ Big Bill” Edwards the $1,000 bills, while 
Chief Tax Expert S. B. Thomas looks on.’ 


“Thus the writer took leave of a most 
charming woman in the artistic world, to-day 
an angel, to-morrow a tigress, but on Friday, 
March 12, an adorable, simple, and true 
American girl.’ 


A full-length portrait shows us this simple girl | 
clad in a sheath-like sequin gown with a long) 
train, a bracelet large and simple (but probably; ‘There is no accounting for taste. I have 
made of some quite expensive material), and with | frequently been a bit late paying my income-tax ; 
her only visible hand covered with plain rings,|1 have even been ‘one of the last.’ In fact on 
each containing an austerely simple precious stone | one or two occasions—but let the dead past bury 
of the size of a hazel-nut. |its dead. The point is that when the much over- 
| due transaction has at last been managed, there 

The old-fashioned folk who thought Tetrazzini ag on’ os publichy, and nobody smiled, 
was sufficiently boomed when in England don’t | pee ae 
know what booming is. Madame was much of! ' : . 
better looked after in America. In the Courier| ‘This income-tax business is evidently a favourite 
of March 25 she fills over a page (equal to about | Stunt with great simple-souled artists across the 


three pages of the Musica’ Times) headed : /water. In another journal I find a picture of 
| Caruso handing over a few thousand of the best. 


Again ‘Big Bill’ Edwards shares the lime-light : 


“LUISA TETRAZZINI CALLS PROHIBITION 





RIDICULOUS ’” 


and helped out by a trifle of seven illustrations. 1 | 
wish space allowed me to quote liberally from the | 
interview. As it does not, I must be content with 
noting that her Press agent advised the journalist | 
to talk about ‘movies’ or prohibition—anything | 
but art, as Madame hated talking about herself ; | 
that she was ‘simply gowned’ (how simple the | 
really great are!); that at one stage of the pro-| 
ceedings she ‘nodded her copper-coloured head’ ; 
that she soon managed to overcome her repugnance 
to talk of herself ; and that she ended the ordeal! 
with: “Next season I will come back to my dear 
United States and all my nice friends. Ah!’ she 
sighed happily, with a gentle shrug of her 
shoulders, “It makes me happy just to say those 
words!’ (When Madame next pays us a visit | 
we shall hear ‘those words’ again, with ‘England’ 
substituted for “ United States.’) 

The illustrations show us Madame on board the 
\Jauretania ; with her manager and accompanist ; 
with her dog ‘Joy’; starting off on an aeroplane | 
trip; trying a hydroplane in Seattle, Washington ; 
and in a Los Angeles studio after being filmed. 
The seventh picture is of a bear christened by 
Madame at Denver, Colorado. Even then the| 
pictorial possibilities have not been exhausted, for | 
in another part of the same journal we find an) 
illustration almost as large as a page of the MJusica/ | 
7imes, showing the diva—singing? Studying a new 
song? Playing the pianoforte? Nothing so 
ordinary! She is photographed paying her income- 
tax. She holds one end of a batch of notes, as | 
if loth to part (vow know the feeling) ; the collector | 
holds the other end, the ‘Chief Tax Expert’ looks | 
on, and a huge profile, presumably that of her | 
Press agent, edges itself in at the top left-hand | 
corner of the picture. On all four faces is a wide 
and satisfying smile. Below appears : 


again both parties tightly hold on to the ends of 
the ‘check,’ and Big Bill is still smiling, though 
Caruso’s amusement is a good deal less _pro- 
nounced, as is perhaps natural. It appears, too, 
that artists who are not sufficiently simple to be 
photographed yet manage to obtain some publicity 
when they go a-taxpaying. They put it off till the 
entries close, so to speak, and then form a queue 
at Big Bill’s door. ‘Thus a paragraph on the 
subject tells a palpitating public that * Noticed in 


line on the final day were Galli-Curci, ‘Tetrazzini, 


and a host of other notables.’ 


Clearly Mr. Quinlan’s warning must be heeded 
if our native artists are to be able to hold their 
own when their American rivals come on the 
scene. 

But there will be no publicity worth mentioning 
until our musical journals show themselves ready 
to generate some of the ‘driving force’ of which 
I have given a few samples. At present if one of 
our prime donne wanted a copy of the Musical 
Times containing a set of pictures showing her 
(1.) Boarding a Bus atthe Bank ; (2.) Currycombing 
her Chow ‘Siegfried’ ; (3.) Shopping at Terry & 
Doms; (4.) Registering her Vote at Balls Pond 
Bye-Election ; (5.) Paying her Water-Rate ; and 
(6.) Foozling her Niblick at Sandy Lodge—could 
she get such acopy? Nope! Very well then ; I guess 
that right here is where we gotta get a move on. 


We take this opportunity of reminding our readers 
of the Congress of the British Music Society, which 
takes place in London on May 3, 4, 5, and 6. Never 
was it more important for musicians to ‘get together’ 
than at the present time, and we hope that members 
and friends will back up the energetic executive of 
the Society by filling the halls not only at the 


attractive concerts, but at the even more important 


meetings. 
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THE ORGAN WORKS OF BACH 


(Continued from April number, page 


237.) 


By Harvey GRACE 


II.—THE WEIMAR 


Almost as popular as the short G minor, and a 
far more significant piece of music, is the Prelude 
and Fugue in E minor (ii., 44), known as ‘the 
little E. minor,’ to distinguish it from its mighty 
companion in the same key, * the Wedge.’ It 
evidently dates from this period, for there are 
traces of Northern influence in both movements, 
and no sign that Bach had yet been allected by 
his growing acquaintance with the Italian string 
composers. ‘The opening of the Prelude, all the 
florid passages, and especially the double shakes 
and the pedal solo, are as Buxtehudian as can be. 
‘There is, however, far more feeling present than 
is usually the case in material of the kind. 





As is so often the case in matters of textual 
accuracy, the diflerence is not very important from 
a playing point of view. Probably not one listener 
in a hundred would feel able to say which of the 
two versions was preferable. The interest lies 
rather in the little glimmer of light it sheds on the 
methods of the composer-—and perhaps on those 
of his editors. When an interpolation is by way 
of making a passage smooth and conventional, as 
happens here, we are on the whole inclined to 
look at it with suspicion. We know Bach's 
fondness for the unexpected, even in his youth, 
and we know that the Kittels and Forkels invariably 
liked the other thing. It is easy to imagine them 
shaking their learned heads over this passage, 
pointing out that the E in the bass ought not to 
rise an augmented fourth. Knowing that one of 
the tribe inserted a bar of 6-4 harmony after 


bar 22 of the First Prelude of the ‘48,’ 
in order to avoid Bach's consecutive diminished 
sevenths, we naturally credit them with any 


passage that looks like a conscientious teacher’s 
correction of a clever pupil’s exercise. It was 
their way of making the world safe for pedagogy. 
The doubtful bar is not only conventional ; it is 
weak in that it moves to a_half-close already 
reached more effectively in the preceding bar, and 
so gives us consecutive bars with the same harmony 
on the first beat. Although, as was said above, 
very few listeners would be conscious of the 
stagnation thus caused, I believe that most players 


The | 


PERIOD (continued) 


emotional climax of the Prelude is reached in the 
passage in which a little four-note motive appears 
in an inner part, accompanied by detached chords. 
It is perhaps one of the earliest examples of a 
liberal use of the dominant minor ninth as an 
emotional factor. Bach gives us seven bars of it 
or are there only six? For bar 18 in the edition 
before us is not universally accepted. Griepenkerl 
says it was ‘formerly wanting,’ and inserted it in his 
edition on the authority of manuscript copies 
belonging to Forkel and Kittel. Here the 
passage, the doubtful bar being enclosed in dotted 
lines : 


is 
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who give both versions a good trial will end with a 
strong preference for 





with its bold transference of the seventh. 

The Prelude is often spoilt by too quick a pace. 
Playing it with plenty of diapasons in a big building, 
we may even regard the quaver as the unit. More- 
over only a slow pace can give the pedal passages 
the right ponderous etlect—especially the final 
one, with its naive increase of emphasis by 
extension of the thirds into tenths. 

The repeated cadence is curious, and should be 
emphasised. If we are giving the Prelude loud 
treatment, we should reserve something for the 
final bar ; if soft, there should still be a stop to 
put in. 

‘The melancholy of the Prelude ts more than main- 
tained in the Fugue. Indeed, the chief significance 
of the work lies in the fact of its being the first 
expression -~at all events so far as organ music is 
concerned—of the deep feeling which was to find 
such noble utterance later, especially in the great 
B minor Prelude and Fugue, and the 1) minor 
(Doric) Fugue. It has another link with so much 
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of the npest of Bach’s music in that it is capable; The prelude is brilliant, but unfortunately has 
of several widely different methods of performance. | little merit otherwise. After the strangely attractive 
Hearing it played with delicate and expressive regis-| ‘little’ E minor work it strikes one as being 
tration, we feel that just so, and in no other way, | very superficial, with thematic material of no 





should it be allowed to deliver its message—until 
we hear it invested with all the pomp of a huge 
organ. We then see that it has more than one 
mood. ‘The two pairs of repeated notes with which 
it opens are no longer a timid question, but a ringing 
challenge. We do not exaggerate when we say 


that it ceases to bealyric, and becomes a miniature | 


epic. 

A third interpretation is no less effective if 
our organ allows us to carry it out. 
begin very softly, and gradually work up to a 
triumphant conclusion. In this case the major 


ending given in some editions will be in the picture. | 


Otherwise we shall do well to close with a minor 
chord. 

Like the ‘short’ G minor fugue, this striking 
work contains a few technical blemishes. The 
second pedal entry does nothing more than provide 
harmonic support—a weakness which we shall 
meet with hardly again—and the writing at this 
point suddenly changes from two-part counterpoint 
to five-part harmony, the subject walking between 
a series of dominant and tonic chords, interspersed 
with rests. The subject itself is much more striking 
then such a simple—even bald—progression ought 
to be. Look at it: 


Short as it is, one half is mere repetition. Itis 


a double-barrelled germ rather than a_ subject. | 


Pirro suggests that the repeated two-note opening 
on the dominant is due to Buxtehude’s 











in the well-known fugue in F, “but there the 
repetition has all the effect of a joyous 
affirmation.’ * 

The pace of the fugue, like that of the prelude, 
should be decidedly slow. It may be well to add 
that the mordente of the subject should be diatonic, 
Z.e., B, A natural, B, in accordance with Bach’s 
own practice.t Spitta is rightly emphatic as to 
the weakening effect of the semitone. 

The interest of these early works depends very 
little on mere bulk, as the reader will already have 
seen. ‘Thus the next essay to be considered calls 
for brief notice, despite the fact of its being more 
than double the length of that just dealt with. 
It is a Prelude and Fugue in G major (vii., 80), 
and shows us Bach beginning to cater for himself 
as an organ virtuoso. 





* L'Orgue de Jean-Sébastian Bach. p. 64. 
+ Dannreuther, ‘ Musical Ornamentation.’ i., 174. 


We may | 


| originality, and an entire absence of feeling. 
| There is, however, a marked advance in technique. 
| Thus, the writing for the pedals throughout both 
/movements shows a great advance on anything we 
have so far met with. (The Weimar organ had a 
fine pedal department, including a 32-ft. and a 4-ft. 
reed, and we may imagine young Bach revelling in 
it.) It is interesting to see Bach for the first time 
showing himself fully appreciative of the upper 
part of the pedal board. ‘The pedal solo is a fair 
| specimen of a bad type, calculated to show off 
-both organist and organ-builder, but without a 
spark of musicalinterest. Spitta says in its favour 
that ‘it is legitimately built upon the fundamental 
_theme.’ This is true, but as the fundamental 
theme itself happens to be one of the 
commonpiaces of music the solo can hardly fail 
to follow suit. These gambols over, the movement 
improves considerably, though still remaining 
poor. A Grave of three bars leads to a fugue 
very much like the prelude in style. The subject 
is decidedly Buxtehudian : 
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Bach sticks closely to his text, and gives us a 
fugue at which no stones can be thrown on 
'technical grounds. The pedal part is first-rate. 
Its entries are preceded by lengthy rests, and it 
sails in with the subject in telling style. When it 
has finished with the theme, and the conversation 
/becomes general, it lends a hand with pithy 
ejaculations. Again we see the upper reaches of 
the board well used. We may reckon that in this 
fugue Bach found himself so far as this important 
part of organ composition is concerned. In the 
matter of consistency, too, the fugue is entirely 
successful. ‘The quaver movement is unbroken, 
and, despite its length, the movement neither sticks 
nor gets loose. These merits, however, cannot 
save a work in which the actual musical interest is 
slight. A glance at the subject will show that a 
lengthy movement developed from it is likely to be 
spoilt by a kind of chattering volubility. Bach has 
not escaped this danger, and so the fugue makes 
little appeal to-day, despite its animation and the 
|really splendid vigour of its close. Even Spitta 
‘(who uses the adjectives ‘rich,’ ‘beautiful,’ and 
'‘ splendid, in connection with the — prelude!) 
‘admits that the fugue is too long, and that its 
animation is of a “more purely external kind.’ 
| A few words should be said here as to the 
Eight Short Preludes and Fugues (i.). 

They are sometimes regarded as very early 
|works, but there can be no doubt about their 
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having been written after Bach had been settled at | SEDLEY ‘TAYLOR 
Weimar for a considerable time—long enough to | 1834-1920 
have gathered round him a few pupils. We may 
well understand that good teaching material— | 
brief, employing two manuals, and with a definite, On any fine afternoon during the last five and 
and moderately difficult pedal-part—must have | twenty years before the war one might ‘easily 
been scarce at that date. Bach’s endeavour to} chance to meet out for a walk on the outskirts of 
supply the deficiency was so successful that the | Cambridge a couple of old friends oddly contrast- 
collection—at all events the fugal part—has taken ing in appearance—the one of moderate height, 
a high place in the curriculum, and is hardly likely | and immaculate with white mutton-chop whiskers, 
to be superseded. ‘The general level of excellence | frock coat, and silk hat of rather old-fashioned 
in the writing proves them to belong to a period | shape, the other shorter in stature, with hair rather 
when the composer was approaching maturity. long and curling behind, a full beard just beginning 
Only once—at the end of No. 6—do we find a| to turn grey, wearing a soft brown hat and clothes 
weak use of the pedal; the subjects are tuneful | of antique cut, generally brandishing an umbrella 
and good, the episodes generally natural and|in one hand and a red silk handkerchief in the 
interesting, and the counterpoint usually quite) other, as he talked excitably and energetically to 
first-rate. Even their simplicity and brevity! his impassive and stately companion. The two 
indicate a fairly late date, for, as Spitta shrewdly | were Aldis Wright, who died a few years ago, and 
points out, youthful genius is not usually inclined | Sedley Taylor, whose death took place on March 14. 
to be simple and unpretentious, and Bach was no! Sedley Taylor had spent practically all his life 
exception to the rule. A further hint as to the| in Trinity. He was born at Norwich and educated 
date of these works is to be found in the preludes, | partly in Germany; he spoke German with 
which remind us that Bach was much attracted in| remarkable fluency and had many friends in that 
his early Weimar days with the Concertos of} country. Except for a few years when he was in 
Vivaldi. ‘The movements in which this influence is | holy orders, he hardly ever left the sheltered life 
most apparent are the first (especially in bars 5-8)| of Cambridge. He very soon gave up his clerical 
fifth, seventh, and eighth. ‘The result is not happy, | profession in the stress of religious doubt which 
the preludes being a long way below the fugues in| agitated the ’sixties of the last century, but he never 
interest. Only one is really worth playing to-day, | gave up his acute interest in theological controversy ; 
—that in E minor, a thoughtful little piece with | it was second only to the ruling passion of his life 
the real Bach spirit, especially in its gravely —music. In middle life he devoted himself largely 
expressive Close : to the study of acoustics, and his book “Sound 
and Music’ had _ considerable importance _ in 
|its day as introducing the theories of Helmholtz 
‘to English readers. He was also a_ keen 
enthusiast for Tonic Sol-fa, having been in 
youth a close friend of Miss Glover. But at 
2 | Cambridge he will be remembered not so much 
for his literary productions as for his singular and 
singularly lovable personality. He had belonged 
to that small band of musical enthusiasts whom 
Sterndale Bennett in the early years of his 
The remaining preludes being so inferior, it is a| PTofessorship inspired with devotion to Bach. It 
matter for regret that so many pupils are made to| “9S to him in his undergraduate days that a kindly 
waste time over them. Such technical material as | old Vice-Provost of King’s, on hearing that he was 
they contain can easily be provided by the /a lover of music, had made the classic observation, 
shorter and easier of the choral preludes. M: * Music, Sir, is a very agreeable diversion for a man 
of these are for manuals alone, and so raed who cannot aflord to hunt.’ The last twenty or 
valuable studies in three- and four-part playing, | ‘bitty years saw a great change in the attitude of 
besides being so delightful as pure music that a/ ‘this country, and so of Cambridge too, towards 
player finds pleasure in them long after his pupil) ™U'G @ change to which Sedley Taylor's 
days are over, whereas he gives the Eight Preludes | Power Of making friends with younger men 
a wide berth save when teaching. When these|@"4 inspiring them with his — enthusiasm 
articles come to deal with the choral preludes,|CMttibuted its share. He was never happict 
I shall endeavour to provide a graded list of those | than when expounding Bach at the pianoforte to a 
suitable for the use of elementary and fairly | Citele of undergraduates. He understood Bach in 
advanced players. all his moods, and his performance of the comic 
(To be continued.) bass air from the “Coffee Cantata’ was a thing 
never to be forgotten. His endless fund of 
A concert in aid of the Lord Roberts Memorial Work- | ——— acempenes by the eaten 
shops for disabled soldiers and sailors will be given at the | gestures of appreciation, delighted all, musical st 
Royal Albert Hall on June 10 by the massed bands of the| UNmusical, who knew him. But behind the 
Household Cavalry. ‘raconteur and the Bach enthusiast there stood 
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another character, scrupulous almost to agony on 
the smallest question of right and wrong, endlessly 
and quietly generous of his private mean’ to those 
who stood in need of help. He received the 
freedom of the Borough of Cambridge for his 
liberality in founding a dental clinic for school 
children. ‘The shock of the war, and still more 
the death of his old friend Aldis Wright, clouded 
his last years with a painful nervous trouble, but 
although he did not long survive the changed 
conditions, his friends were at least happy to note 
that with the restoration of Cambridge, and 
especially the University Musical Club to normal 
life, he reverted, if only for a short time, to some- 
thing like his former cheerfulness and gaiety of 
spirit. 


A FRENCH VIEW OF BRAHMS 


Nice problem for a greatly gifted young 
composer: What to do when all your friends 
insist that you are another Beethoven and oughtn’t 
to stoop beneath Heroic and Choral symphonies, 
whereas your own inner impulse is to dally with 
tender and melancholy little things ? 

There are two answers, (1.) Do your best to 
live up to your friends’ ideas of you, and even a 
generation after your death there may still be, with 
luck (especially in Great Britain and Ireland) 
people taking you at that valuation ; (2.) Do what 
instinct prompts and no more, and it will be better 
for you that day when some analytical, dispas- 
sionate Frenchman like M. Landormy turns 
piercing eyes to your work. If incense-burning is 
once started to your honour in Britain, the 
thurifers will carry on for ages—so be happy. But 
in France apotheosis is followed almost at once 
by autopsy, so beware. 

There is a good deal to be said for the manners 
of the new Athens. It is pleasant to hear a quiet 
and disenchanted voice in the 'Axaéjmeta, a voice 
that would be horrified to vie in pitch with the 
zealots and thurifers. The English books on 
Brahms are like a_ sort of little theological 
pamphlet, too gushing and dogmatic to be readable 
outside a particular sect. The author of this 
book*—which is one of an excellent series just 
resumed after a lapse of six years—is French, 
and knows that he must persuade, not preach. 
He will do his best for his subject, but it is no 
good (he well sees) offering Brahms whole, like 
the roast ox of a medieval Christmas. He has to 
tempt delicate appetites, and though it be butchery 
he must cut down to the essential Brahms and 
offer no more. ‘The operator decides that the 
Symphonies, the ‘Requiem,’ and the Pianoforte 
(Juintet can be cut clean away. 

In Brahms our author sees a romantic who 
didn’t know it or was fighting against his nature— 
not a romantic in the grand manner of Berlioz or 
Wagner, but a more middle-class sort, who was 








**Brahms.' Par Paul Landormy. (Paris, Alcan, 1920.) * Les Maitres 
de la Musique ' series.) 





content with a little dreaming by moonlight and 
pessimism without paroxysms : 


“There is no salient character in Brahms’s 
music, nothing that at once arouses attention, 
nor anything amusing or seductive by its 
sensual appeal. In his best moments Brahms 
remains pale, effaced; he delights in neutral 
hues, “ Autumn gold in melancholy parks, and 
the sad greys of winter walks.” But that 
precisely is what may be found lovable in him, 
and therein certainly lies his most assured 
originality. ‘The pity is that Brahms too rarely 
wrote as Brahms. Hence the result that so 
often he is only honest and dull.’ 


M. Landormy finds the real Brahms in the first 
two Violin Sonatas (in the third, Brahms ‘talks a 
language which is not his own, he falls into 
grandiloquence and emptiness ’) ; thenin the B major 
Trio (far superior in the youthful version), and the 
I) minor Pianoforte Concerto. ‘This last “may 
fatigue by its monotony, but has a beauty that 
should not be ignored.’ It is far preferable to 
the “merely estimable’ Violin Concerto. He has a 
few kind words for the three String Quartets, and 
esteems the second String Quintet much above the 
first, the second above the first Sextet. He 
cherishes some of the songs, ‘Love Everlasting,’ 
and the ‘Alto Rhapsody,’ and among pianoforte 
pieces Op. 118, ‘of which every page is worth 
quoting.’ He also praises the Double Concerto. 

But Brahms’s friends (he opines) shouldn’t have 
urged him to write symphonies, encouraging him 
in believing he had the variety and richness of 
passion in him to sustain inspiration comparable 
with Beethoven’s. By thus doing 


* Brahms forsakes the narrow domain where 
he is truly original. He has really nothing of 
the hero or of the martyr in him. His soul 
is no whit in torment. Sublimity fails him. 
The sentiments he would express in_ his 
symphonies he feels but shallowly; he may 
understand them by sympathy but they are 
not natural or familiar to him. If the 
symphonies of Brahms—the least interesting 
part of his work—do contain certain pages 
worth attention it is because the author 
manages for an instant to escape the obli- 
gations prescribed when he conceived the 
gigantic design of writing Beethovenian 
symphonies—an inordinate ambition imposed 
on him by his circle.’ 





Thus M. Landormy describes the C minor: 


* A first movement which struggles in vain to 
be pathetic. An Andante which draws on all 
the resources of hollow rhetoric. A /inale 
with a principal theme proclaiming with such 
effrontery its relationship with that of the 
“Ode to Joy” that one ends by feeling quite 
uncomfortable and somehow ashamed. One 
movement is worthy of Brahms — the 
Allegretto. 
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He prefers the 1) major because here Brahms ‘has 
not tried to swell his voice beyond its strength.’ 
‘The F major would fain be high-spirited, generous, 
exuberant, and this impulse carries it through the 
first fifteen bars. What after analysis remains of the 
E minor in sincere and original emotion as apart 
from cleverness in counterpoint and development ? 


“One phrase, one single phrase, the phrase 
which opens the first movement-——disenchanted, 
sad without violence, all in neutral tints, a 
Novemberish effect. Why did Brahms think 
himself bound to leave the realm of chamber 
music where he was so perfectly suited, to 
enter that of the symphony? He thereby 
did himself great harm. The majority of the 
public, going only to orchestral concerts, knows 
Brahms only by the most negligible part of 
his work.’ 


M. Landormy places the “Requiem’ among 
Brahms’s less characteristic productions : 

* The of this cantata is easily 
explained, like that of Mendelssohn’s oratorios. 
It is the severe and archaic art of Handel 
and Bach brought to the reach of the big 
public by a clever modernisation which leaves 
the illusion of an antique style. It is Bach 
and Handel popularised.’ 


success 


Brahms makes here an unnatural effort to speak 
adead language, and ‘you will seek in the 
“Requiem” in vain for one of those progressions, 
one of those melodic or rhythmical formule which 
are Brahms’s property, as it were, his author’s 
mark, which make the originality of his best 
compositions and date them.’ 

The best story in all the mass of Brahms 
literature is that of the cook in the house of a 
Roman friend. By way of a joke she was told 
that Brahms was contemplating an offer of marriage ; 
on which she proudly answered, “Sono Romana, 
nata al Ponte Rotto, dove sta il tempio da Vesta, 
non sposero mai un barbaro!’ (‘I am a woman 
of Rome, born at the Ponte Rotto, yonder by 
Vesta’s temple, and never will I marry a barbarian’). 
Similarly the French mind cannot bring itself to be 
wholly won by the German’s art, and Brahms’s very 
apologist is found disconcerted by the quality of 
his emotion: 

‘In his expression of feeling we descry 
now too much relaxation, and again too much 
restraint. If Brahms sometimes seems given 
to a loose sentimentality, there is also the 
North German in him which repulses_ us. 
We find him in places dry and cold, with a 
needless austerity too obviously put on, then 
elsewhere he annoys by his blubbering tone 
and the show of his heart on his sleeve.’ 


M. Landormy finds a counterpart of the 


To Clara he wrote in the tone (judged 
There 


affection. 
by English notions) of the pledged lover. 
was not a pennyworth of passion in it. 
‘Despite,’ says M. Landormy, ‘ the apparent 
definiteness of his declarations, I am not convineed 
that Brahms loved Clara Schumann with actual 
love, though no doubt she inspired the deepest 
aflection of his life.’ Their exact relations remain 
a mystery (p. 19), but one is' inclined to believe 
them platonic by the very nature of Brahms’s 
music if with M. Landormy one sees the essence 
of it a mild melancholy and sadly tender little 
meditations about nothing in particular, the 
effusions of a man for whom no such thing as 
passion existed. This French apologist’s claims 


may in England be thought to be pitched 
low, but for what he does claim he makes 
a firm stand: 


‘The sonata is no longer with Brahms 
a drama, but becomes a mirroring of motives 
which echo each to each, are superimposed, 
reflect each other, then grow dim, fade away 
and vanish like the forms of an inconsistent 
revery, harmonious in its very indecision and 
impeccably logical in its apparent liberty. 
Therein lies what is most precious in his work.’ 
And the first two 

previously praised as 


Violin Sonatas he has 
‘intimate, tender, confidential music, without 
brilliance or strength but of a delicious 
freshness. This Brahms is simple, natural, 
quite original. In all his instrumental music 
nothing equals these two Sonatas; they are 
incomparable masterpieces.’ 

In England we are more used to Glorias and 
Magnificats from our Brahmsians, stridently uttered 
ex cathedra. It is at least curious to observe how 
much lower is the pitch in France—salutary, 
perhaps, when such an authority as Dr. Ernest 
Walker can amazingly declare Brahms to be (with 
Beethoven and Bach) one of the three ‘chief 
landmarks’ in two centuries of music. 

C. 


LIGHT ON EARLY TUDOR 


COMPOSERS 


NEW 


By W. H. GRATTAN FLOOD 


VIIL.- 


Considerable confusion has been caused, owing to 
the fact that two composers of the name of Burton 
flourished almost contemporaneously, with the result 
that most of our musical historians have regarded 
them as the one person and have so treated them, 
crediting all the musical activities of the two to a 
single individual, Davy Burton or Avery Burton, 
whose career has been set forth in my first article 
(‘David Burton’).* Yet it is certain that there were 
two musicians named Burton who flourished under 


SIMON BURTON 


«motional content of Brahms’s music in the nature Henry VIII., but while one was known as Davy o1 


of certain of his little affairs of the heart—with 
Clara and Julia Schumann and Agatha von Siebold. 
There was here a certain spilling of sentimental 


Avery, the other was called Simon. Moreover, 
David Burton was the earlier of the two, and reference 


* Musical Times, November, 1919. 
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is made to him under Henry VII., in 1494, whereas 
Simon Burton does not come into prominence till 
1530 Or 1531. It is not at all unlikely that David 
Burton was styled * Davy,’ or ‘Avery,’ in order to 
distinguish him from Simen Burton, especially as 
both were attached to the Court. 

Simon Burton was in some way attached to the 


Household of Henry VIII. in 1530, because in or | 


about that year he enjoyed a corrody inthe monastery 
of St. Augustine’s, Bristol. This corrody he sur- 
rendered in January, 1533, and on February 4 it was 
given to William Ap Howell, one of the Marshals of 
the King’s Hall. 

In 1534 he entered the service of the Princess 
Mary, and taught her the Virginals*—an ‘nstrument 
on which she was already fairly proficient. From a 
letter written by the Bishop of Tarbes, one of the 
French Ambassadors, in the autumn of the year 1535, 
we learn that the Princess ‘amused herself while the 
Ambassadors were with Elizabeth, by playing on the 
Virginals.’ 

After the death of Queen Katharine on January 8, 
1536, and the execution of Anne Boleyn in May, the 
Princess Mary was allowed an establishment of her 
own, consisting of forty-two persons, and on August 
30 was proclaimed heiress apparent to the English 
throne. The death of Jane Seymour, on October 24, 
1537, naturally improved the position of Mary, and 
we are given many notices of Simon Burton during 
1536-45 in the Privy Purse Expenses of the Princess 
Mary, edited by Sir Frederick Madden in 1831. 

On December 10, 1536, Simon Burton received a 
douceur of twenty shillings from the  Princess- 
followed at Christmas by a similar amount (almost 
equal to £20 of our present money), and we find 
that his actual salary was £4 a year, paid quarterly. 
In March, June, and September of 1537, Burton’s 
payments are duly recorded, and in September, 1537, 
he received a bonus of 11s. 3¢., while the regular 
quarterly payments of 20s. are entered for the years 
1538 and 1539, with several extra ‘tips.’ 

An interesting entry under date July, 1538, 
reveals the fact that Simon Burton was a married 
man, as we read that Princess Mary yave five 
shillings to Burton himself and a similar sum to 
‘Symon Burton’s wife.’ The Princess must have 
derived considerable benefit from Burton’s teaching, 
because in a letter from the Ambassador Chapuys to 
the Queen of Hungary in 1538 he describes ‘her 
admirable playing on the lute and virginals.’ 

Burton received his accustomed salary quarterly 
during the years 1539-43, and in November of the 
latter year received twenty shillings * payment in 
advance.’ In January, 1544, he received a like sum 
‘for his New Year’s gift,’ and the diplomatic musician 


Occasional Wotes 


We are glad to hear that our ‘Chamber Music for 
Amateurs’ column has already brought a good many 
performers together, and we note with satisfaction 
that readers in the provinces are beginning to realise 
that the column is not for the benefit of London 
players alone. At the same time we take this 
opportunity of pointing out that the correspondent 
who wishes us to insert an announcement of his 
anxiety ‘ to correspond with a young lady, aged 18-20, 
a good pianist’ is rather too liberal in his interpre- 
tation of our scheme. It is not a matrimonial agency. 
We are kept so busy attending to Apollo that we 
have no time to open a department for Cupid. 

Many of us have speculated as to the hidden theme 
of the ‘Enigma’ Variations. Mr. Krehbiel, a New 
York critic, has speculated so actively that he claims 
to have solved the mystery. The hidden tune, he 
tells us, is the ‘Pure Fool’ motive from ‘ Parsifal.’ 
We have referred the matter to Sir Edward Elgar, 
who authorises us to state that there is nothing in 
Mr. Krehbiel’s theory. 


‘Music should be played in the fields, to inflame 
the workers to work harder.’—/Prazda (Bolshevist 
paper) : 

When music—heavenly maid—was young. 
Her power as balm was early noted. 
(Congreve her soothing charms has sung— 
The lines are usually misquoted. ) 
But soothing charms are out of date; 
The ancient usage we improve on ; 
She’s called on now to stimulate, 
And help the worker get a move on. 
But that’s in Russia. Here the maid 
Would very quickly be to rout put : 
Ilow dare she try to meddle with 
Our practice of restricted output ? 

The Muscovite, perchance, might go it 
When fired by trumpet or tympavzri ; 
When we’re ‘ inflamed’ we merely show it 
By ‘downing tools* and ‘ca’ing canny.” 


We are unfortunately obliged to hold over this 
month’s instalment of M. Saint-Saéns’s * Ideas of 
Vincent d’Indy.’ 

We regret that the sketch of Mr. Hamilton Harty 
on page 228 of our April issue was inadvertently 


| stated to be ‘by a Hallé Bandsman,’ whereas it 


sent a present of ‘Capons and pudding’ to the 
Princess. In October, 1544, the Princess gave) 


Charley Morley 13s. 4¢. ‘for Symon Burton,’ and 6s, 84. 
to Lady Kempe for him. He was also paid the 
usual Christmas quarterly present of 20s. in 
December, 1544. 

The last reference I have met with concerning Simon 
Burton is on December 25, 1545, in the King’s Book 
of Payments, from which it appears he had a 
quarterly salary of 5os. as ‘ player on the Virginals.’ 
He probably died soon after, and his name does not 


appear in King Edward V1.’s establishment nor in| 


that of Queen Mary. 


* I suspect that Simon * Burton’ and not * Paston * was the Princess's 


music master. Paston is probably a scribal error. 


should have been ascribed to Mr. James Dodgson 
(* Kester’), the caricaturist who enlivens the pages of 
the lorkshire Evening Post and Yorkshire Weekly 
Post. 


London Concerts 
By ALFRED KALISCH 


By far the most important new orchestral work 
produced in London since my last article appeared, 
has been Mr, Gustav Holst’s ‘Hymn of Jesus,’ which 
was heard at the Philharmonic Concerton March 25, 
and is a setting of an ancient Gnostic hymn from 
the Apocryphal Acts of St. John, elaborately laid 
out for two choruses, semi-chorus, orchestra, 
pianoforte, and organ. 

It is a very remarkable work, the full importance 
of which itis difficult to estimate on first acquaintance, 
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the more so as the composer has sedulously striven 
to invent a new idiom, in which primitive simplicity 
and modern complexity shall go hand in hand. At 
one hearing, it can only be said that the whole 
result is impressive, and that it shows as clearly 
as does any other work by the same composer 
his easy mastery in handling large masses of sound. 
In some places he resorts to realism, as in the 
beginning, * Divine Grace is dancing,’ and in the 
section where we have a picturesque representation 
the general outlook of which may be considered as 
analogous to that of Holbein or Diirer—of the con- 
flict of the human soul with evil. It is a daring but 
convincing interpretation of the spiritual meaning of 
the hymn ‘ Vexilla Regis prodeunt.’ 

It would be interesting to compare the former in 
detail with the similar section of the dance of the 
Superman in Strauss’s ‘ Zarathustra.’ 

The Amens, intoned by the semi-chorus in the 
organ-loft, which punctuate the end of each section 

slightly varied each time—play an important part 
in producing the total other-worldly effect. In the| 
climaxes the composer reaches a high level of massive | 
power. 

The new Philharmonic Choir sang very well, and 
its performance of Bach’s Cantata, ‘God goeth up| 
with shouting,’ was also very creditable. This was| 
one of the test-pieces at the last National Eisteddfod, | 
and one could not help wondering whether the} 
Choir would have obtained one of the three prizes | 
on that occasion. Probably not. None the less it is | 








as good as any other London organization. The | 
Choir also sang Balfour Gardiner’s ‘News from) 


Whydah’ with a good deal of full-blooded energy. | 
The soloists were not up to Philharmonic standards. 

An interesting feature of the concert was the 
performance of an Organ Concerto of Handei by 
Mr. H. Goss Custard, with fine cadenzas by W. T. 
Best, It is interesting to note that this concert took 
place a few days before the appearance of the April 
issue of the Chesterian, in which the inclusion of 
organ solos in our concert programmes was 
strenuously advocated. This concert was conducted 
by Mr. Kennedy Scott. 

Another important orchestral event was the playing 
at the Queen’s Hali Symphony Concert on March 20 of | 
Sibelius’s fourth Symphony, which was originally | 
produced at the last Birmingham Festival before the | 
war, and had not been heard since. It was| 
not received with any favour then, and it hardly | 
proved more acceptable on this occasion, in spite of 
the care obviously lavished upon it by Sir Henry Wood. 
The admirers of Sibelius are much impressed by | 
what they call his ‘terseness,’ that is to say, his| 
avoidance of all superfluous steps in his musical | 
argument. It is a doctrine that looks very well) 
on paper; but in this case, when translated into| 
practice, it seems to mean the omission of everything | 
agreeable and pleasant, which makes one doubt} 
its value as a theory even in the eyes of those who| 
are least disposed to owe allegiance to established | 
rules of construction. 





How it would work out in a} 
composition in which the themes in themselves were 
powerful or beautiful it is hard to 
instance they are neither. And the whole work 
seems to express a sullen and generally unpleasant 
view of life in general. 


We were informed in the analytical programme that | 
the Scherzo is merry and buoyant, which causes one | 
to wonder what sort of music Sibelius would write if 


he were depicting melancholy discontent. 


say—in this} 


At the Queen’s Hall Symphony Concert on April 
17 Sir Henry Wood introduced two new French 
compositions—a pleasing Suite by Roger-Ducasse and 
a Symphony by Ernest Chausson. I can only speak 
by hearsay of the good impression created by these, 
as my presence was required elsewhere at the 
time. 

CONGESTION 

It is worth putting on record how many musical 
events were crowded into that afternoon. An 
instructive moral may be drawn from thelist. Besides 
the Queen’s Hall concert in question there was the 
production at the Surrey Theatre of Mr. Nicholas 
Gatty’s Opera, ‘The Tempest,’ the second concert of 
the Bach Festival at Central Hall, Westminster, 
M. Rosing’s recital at Zolian Hall, Miss Adela 
Verne’s pianoforte recital at Wigmore Hall, and 


| Miss Sterling Mackinlay’s afternoon song recital at 


Steinway Hall. It is difficult to know who benefits 
by such congestion, and still more difficult to say how 
it can be avoided. 

Mention should be made of Mr. Hamilton 
Harty’s new Orchestral Suite based on Oriental 
stories which he conducted at Miss Murray Lambert’s 
concert at Queen’s Hall on March 23. _ It is notable 
for the variety of colour the composer has been able 
to obtain with the use of limited means. The Suite 
deserves mention for an extraneous reason, which is 
not without significance as a sign of the times. 
I believe this is the first occasion in the history of music 
that an orchestral piece has been recorded on the 
gramophone before its fitst public performance. 

At this concert Miss Murray Lambert proved 
herself, by her performance of Max Bruch’s Scottish 


| Fantasia, to be a violinist worthy of attention. 


Other violinists who have justified their claims in 
the last few weeks are M. Dornay, M. Dushkin (who 
confirmed the good impression made at his orchestral 
concert), and M. Bratzr Yovanovitch, a Serbian boy 
of undoubted promise. 

There have been some interesting chamber concerts, 
among which prominence must be given to the Elgar 
concert of the London Chamber Concert Society, 
which proved once more how firm a hold the chamber 
works of Sir Edward Elgar have obtained on the 
affections of the public. A pathetic interest attaches 
to this concert, as it was probably the last that was 
attended by the late Lady Elgar. 

Atanother concert of the same Society Miss Fanny 
Davies introduced some new compositions for the 
pianoforte by the Bohemian composer Joseph Suk. 
One was a brilliant Fantasia, ‘La Joie de Vivre,’ 
and the remainder comprised a Suite of pieces written 
by the composer, after the death of his wife, for his 


little boy. They are very charming numbers of 
intimate sentiment in the national idiom, which 


is, however, not insisted on too heavily, and they 
show keen appreciation of the possibilities of the 
pianoforte. 

At her violoncello recital, Miss Adelina Leon 
showed that she has made very marked progress 
towards artistic maturity. Several vocal recitals 
were also especially interesting. The fresh voice and 
musical intelligence of Miss Ursula Greville were 
most welcome, and she combined interpretative power 
and skill in florid singing to an unusual degree. 
Madame Calvé’s recital at Queen’s Hall on March 3! 
was thoroughly enjoyable, but gives rise to no fresh 
critical comment. 

The sonata recital given by Miss Isolde Menges 
and Mr. Hamilton Harty on April 10 was completely 
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artistic. Their performance of the Medtner Sonata 
was of outsianding interest. It is a work of consider- 
able individuality and is very effectively written, its 
principal drawback however being that the composer 
seems to find it difficult to leave off. Thus each 
movement has perorations, with the result that the 
feeling of anti-climax is not always avoided. 

An important event of the month was an Elgar 
concert at Queen’s Hall, with Mr. Landon Ronald 
and the Albert Hall Orchestra giving fine per- 
formances of ‘Polonia,’ the second Symphony, and 
the ‘Enigma’ Variations. Mr. Gervase Elwes sang 
extracts from ‘Gerontius’ and two songs with 
orchestra, one of them—‘ The River’—being encored. 
The audience was not so large as it ought to have 
been, but it was obviously impressed and enthusiastic. 


The Musician’s Bookshelf 


By ‘FESTE’ 


Despite the shortage of paper and the various| Square, Manchester, 1s. 6d.). 


Students of singing with operatic aims will find 
much to interest them in Kathleen Howard’s 
‘Confessions of an Opera Singer’ (Kegan Paul, 
75. 6d. net), a gossipy record of struggle and hard 
work in various operatic centres on both sides of the 
Atlantic. 

From the same publisher comes ‘The Orchestra 
and How to Listen to It,’ by M. Montagu-Nathan. 
It is one more sign that we are at last beginning to 
see that listeners no less than performers require to 
be trained. The average concert-goer misses more 
than half the pleasure of a fine orchestral concert 
simply because his ears are deaf to the finer shades 
of instrumental colour. Let him sit at Mr. Montagu- 
Nathan’s feet, and he will then have ears to hear. 
The book is written in an attractive manner, and 
there are three appendices—(1) twenty-three pages 
of typical passages for the various instruments, (2) 
the full score of the final chords of nine orchestral 
works, from Mozart to Scriabin, and (3) illustrations 
of orchestral instruments. 

The Report of the National Conference on the 
Leisure of the People has now been issued (The 
Conference Committee, 29, Princess Street, Albert 
The booklet contains 





difficulties of which we hear so much, the stream of | about a hundred pages, and is worth careful study 
books on musical subjects grows so rapidly that a! by all interested in social and recreative work. 
monthly reviewer must either pass lightly over most | Prof. Walford Davies’s address on ‘ Music in the Life of 


of them or get hopelessly in arrear. 


As the useful-| the Nation,’ and Miss Daking’s account of the activities 


ness of a column of this kind depends a good deal on | of the British Folk-Dance Society are the portions 
its being up-to-date I must be content, in most cases, | that appeal most directly to musicians, but it goes 


with putting readers on the track of new books. 


like to pause—‘ The Bethlehem Bach Choir,’ by 
Raymond Walters (Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston & | 
New York, 12s. 6d.). 1 opened it under the impression | 
that it would be of little interest to English readers. | 
We all know about the Choir and the splendid work it | 
has done, but a stout volume concerning its founding | 
and subsequent history seemed to be a kind # 
domestic affair with which we have no concern. I | 
cannot imagine the life-story of one of our choral | 
societies making an appeal to American musicians. 
But one never knows, and I soon found myself reading 
Mr. Walters’s book from cover to cover. There is 
something curiously arresting in the record of the 
musical activities of this littlke American town, from 
its earliest records of nearly a couple of centuries ago 
down to the appearance of its Bach Choir at a New 
York Philharmonic concert as recently as 1918. 
From the first it has been a wonderful example of 
what can be done by the community of even a small 
town when well ied. 


It is a _ pity that modern’ conditions have 
destroyed much of the old simplicity. With a 
millionaire—Mr. Charles M. Schwab—as_ backer, 


with trips to New York, and with imported soloists 
and orchestra, must come an atmosphere in which the 
Moravian settlers of a century ago would breathe 
with difficulty. Hence in reading the book, one 
passes with regret from the idyllic opening chapters, 
with their quaint extracts from old diaries, to the later 
ones, in which there are liberal—perhaps too liberal— 
press cuttings and a general handing round of 
bouquets. One finds oneself wondering if all this 
widespread fame has not been bought at the cost of 
some of the Choir’s power as a social and spiritual 
factor ; the more fierce the limelight so much the less 
native bloom. I add that there are some first-rate 


illustrations, including portraits of the conductor, 
Dr. J. Fred Wolle, and Mr. Schwab. 








| without saying that a conference on the use of leisure 
. . . . | 
Here to begin with is a volume over which I should | 


contains a good many casual references to the art. 
The next three books to be noticed have to do with 
this aspect of music. ‘The Music of Life,’ by 
Charles T. Smith, created such a stir on its appear- 
ance last year, and was so widely discussed, that | 
need do no more than mention that the second edition 
has now been published (P. S. King & Son, 4s. net). 
Another second edition is that of Part 2 of ‘The 
Morris Book,’ by Cecil J. Sharp and Herbert C. 
Macllwaine (Novello, 2s.). As the original edition 


| appeared ten years ago, when the revival of folk- 


dancing was in its first stages, Mr. Sharp has revised 
and entirely re-written the book. 

The latest issue (No. 23) of the Journal of the 
Folk-Song Society (19, Berners Street) is of special 
interest to all lovers of Irish Folk-Song. It contains 
thirty-four songs from the valuable collection of 
Mr. A. M. Freeman, with exhaustive annotations, 
glossary, &c., and a delightful account by Mr. 
Freeman of an Irish harvest home concert. 

‘The Teaching of Music,’ by Robert T. White, is 
one of a series of ‘Handbooks in the Art of 
Teaching,’ issued by Messrs. Constable (4s.). Dr. 
White is well known as an expert in school music, 
and we have here a book packed with common sense 
and practical suggestion. The chapters deal with 
class work from the kindergarten to the advanced 
grade. I am glad to see that Dr. White suggests 
that classes should be subdivided with a view to 
giving extra attention to the handful of children who 
show more than usual ability. At present it too often 
happens that the progress of such pupils is regulated 
by that of the least musical. There will of course 
be difficulties in adjusting the time-table, but these 


ought not to be insurmountable. 


So much interest is now taken in the music of 
Spain that a book on the subject is sure of a welcome. 


Carl van Vechten’s ‘The Music of Spain’ (Kegan 


Paul, 4s. 6d. net) covers a good deal of ground— 
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somewhat sketchily, perhaps, but the fault is almost 
inevitable when a big subject has to be treated in a 
book of 150 pages. Mr. van Vechten writes with an 
enthusiasm that sometimes prevents him from seeing 
things in their right proportion. As Mr. Pedro 
Morales points out in his admirable preface, the idea 
of the book is better expressed by the heading of the 
first chapter, ‘ Spain and Music,’ than by the title of 
the work as a whole. The undue emphasis laid on 
‘Carmen’ is perhaps the worst example of this want 
of perspective. As a rule the preface to a book may 
be skimmed through or disregarded, but in the | 
volume before us this is not the case. Mr. Morales | 
gently but firmly puts the author right on so many | 
points that the reader will do well to read the preface | 
very carefully first and consult it from time to time | 
afterwards. 








THE BACH FESTIVAL 
By H. C. COLLEs 

The Festival of J. S. Bach’s music given by the | 
Bach Choir at Central Hall, Westminster, on April 16, | 
17, 19, and 20, afforded the most comprehensive | 
programme that this Society has provided in its career 
of over forty years. It may be recalled that Sir Charles | 
Stanford conducted three-days’ festivals in 189: and | 
1897, and Dr. Walford Davies one of two days in 
1906, in which the Mass in B minor and other of 
the greater choral works, notably the ‘St. Matthew’ 
Passion in 1897, were outstanding features. But while 
the recent Festival began with Church cantatas and 
ended with the Mass it contained between them 
examples of practically every side of Bach’s com- | 
positions except his writing for solo violoncello, 
The solo violin was represented by the Chaconne 
which Miss May Harrison played at the third 


concert, the organ by the Prelude and Fugue in} . . . % 
: |expression for voices and for instruments. 


C minor and two Choral Preludes, ‘ Allein Gott’ and 
‘Valet will ich dir geben’ (Mr. G. Thalben Ball), the 
clavichord and the harpsichord (for both of which the 
pianoforte was however used) by two Preludes and 
Fugues from the ‘ 48,’ Book 1, No. 21, in B flat and 
No. 3 in C sharp minor (Miss Myra Hess), and the 
Toccata in C minor (Mr. Harold Samuel). There 


were concertos for various groups of instruments. | 


The well-known example for two violins in D minor 
(Mr. W. H. Reed and Mr. C. Woodhouse) came 
between the sacred and secular cantatas of the first 
programme ; the rarely heard Concerto for flute, violin, 
and pianoforte in A minor (M. Louis Fleury, Miss May 
Harrison, and Miss Myra Hess) ; and that for three 
pianofortes in C major (Miss Myra Hess, Mr. Herbert 


erschienen,’ No. 4c in the Bachgesellschaft edition), 
and ‘Since Christ is all my being’ (‘Christus der ist 
mein Leben,’ No. 95), with a large part of the 
secular cantata, ‘The Appeasing of olus’ 
(‘Der zufriedengestellte A©olus’). There were also 
single movements from five other Church cantatas, 
three of which came in the first programme and two 
in the second. One of these, the chorale, ‘Jesu, 
Joy of man’s desiring’ ‘(Herz und Mund und That und 
Leben,’ No. 147), opened the proceedings, and was 
beautifully sung, the smooth tone of the choir 
combining well with the wreathed figures of the 
string accompaniment. ‘To this end Appeared’ 
starts with a fine chorus on the severely theological 
argument of the text. The choir showed remarkable 
force and energy in its treatment, but the chorales, 
of which there are three, summing up the points 
elaborated by the solo numbers, gave them a more 
sympathetic task subsequently. Miss Sibyl Cropper, 
Mr. John Adams, and Mr. Murray Davey were the 
soloists, and their performances might be described 
in the language of the weather reports as ‘fair to 
changeable.’ Miss Dorothy Silk, who followed the 
cantata with the song ‘ My heart ever faithful (* Also 
hat Gott,’ No. 68), had to submit to Dr. Allen’s view 
of the song as a rollicking dance measure, and it 
was all she could do to sing it at the pace he set her. 
Mr. Paterson Parker, who played the violoncello 
obbligato, shared her difficulties. But apart from 
this, Miss Silk was the only one of the solo singers 
in this concert who did anything to remove the 
impression that the general level of solo-singing is 
inadequate for the performance of Bach’s greater 
works. In ‘ Since Christ is all my being’ her singing 
of the soprano recitative and the chorale (‘ Valet 
will ich dir geben’) was one of the most exquisite 
moments in a work surcharged with intimate 
Miss 
Cropper sang the solo ‘ Rejoice, ye souls’ (‘ O ewiges 
Feuer,’ No. 34), with considerable appreciation of its 
beauties of phrase. This work led up to the concerto 
for two violins, which went well, and would have 
gone even better with a little more elasticity in the 
tempi. 

‘The Appeasing of Zolus’ which ended _ the 
concert met with varying fortune. The choir began 
| well in the vivid chorus of the winds, but showed 
signs of raggedness before the end. Mr. Murray 
Davey lost his place in AZolus’s great song, and was 
not very quick in finding it again ; Mr. John Adams 
came to grief in a recitative, and the omission of 
several of the arias detracted from the interest of the 
work as a whole. 





Fryer, and Mr. Harold Samuel) were important 


features of the second programme, which was mainly | 


instrumental, and included also two of the orchestral 
overtures—that in B minor for flute and strings, and 
that in D (No. 3) with trumpets and drums. 

The third programme was chiefly unaccompanied 
choral work, and included three of the greatest of 
the Motets—‘Come, Jesu, come’ (double choir), 
* Jesu, Priceless Treasure’ (five voices), and ‘Sing to 
the Lord’ (double choir), The organ, violin, and 
Mr. Samuel’s pianoforte solos were interspersed 
with these, and this concert also introduced a number 
of the solo hymns contributed by Bach to Schemelli’s 
collection (1736), with the song ‘ Bist du bei mir,’ 
from Anna Magdalena’s book, sung by Miss Ethel 
MecLelland. 

As to the cantatas, the first programme on Friday 
night contained two complete Church cantatas, ‘ To 
this end Appeared the Son of God’ (‘Dazu ist 


In the second concert the songs were ‘ Sweet 
| comfort my Jesus comes’ (‘ Siisser Trost,’ No, 151) and 
‘From my eyes the salt tears showering’ (‘Ich hatte 
| viel Bekummerniss,’ No. 24). Miss Silk and Mr. 
| Gervase Elwes, the respective soloists in these numbers, 
helped by their performances to restore the credit 
of the art of singing Bach. The choir took no part 
in this programme, which began with an admirable 
performance of the Suite or Overture in B minor for 
| flute and strings, given by M. Louis Fleury and the 
London Symphony Orchestra. The concertos and 
overtures already mentioned made up a well- 
| planned and well-executed programme. Amongst 
'them the Concerto for three pianofortes stood out as 
a performance of special excellence. 

| The Monday and Tuesday performances, the 
'Motets and the Mass, were chiefly remarkable for 
ithe wonderful unanimity with which Dr. Allen has 
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inspired his choral singers. It would be easy to 
recall more brilliant performances of ‘Sing to the 
Lord’ by the picked choirs from the North, who 
have made a speciality of the work ; but the choirs 
—whether of the North or South or of anywhere 
else—who could put this along with ‘Come, Jesu, 
come’ and ‘ Jesu, Priceless Treasure’ into a single 
programme, and sing all three with intimate 
understanding of Bach’s subtle differences of mood 
and treatment, must be very few. It is in such 
performances that the consistent work of years tells, 
and more than compensates for any incidental 
defects of tone or choral technique that may be 
noticeable here and there. 

The Motet concert opened with a repetition of the 


chorale * Jesu, Joy of man’s desiring,’ which was heard | 


on the first night, but which on this occasion was 
accompanied by Dr. Harold Darke on the organ. 
The organ solos played by Mr. Thalben Ball, 
Miss May Harrison’s performance of the Chaconne, 
Mr. Samuel’s of the Pianoforte Cantata, and Miss 
Ethel McLelland’s of the songs, were all worthy of 
their places in the programme, which however 
had the fault of being just a shade too long as a 
whole, though there was nothing to wish away. 





In the performance of the Mass Miss Flora Mann, | 


Miss Berger, Mr. Gervase Elwes, and Mr. Topliss 
Green were the solo singers, and their performances 


showed a higher level of efficiency than did those of | 
The ladies | 


the solo singers in the Cantata programme. 
suffered from the disadvantage of being two where 
Bach so clearly intended three. ‘The ‘ Christe Eleison’ 
is for two sopranos, and the ‘ Etin unum Dominum’ for 
soprano and alto. Miss Mann sang the ‘Laudamus 
Te,’ generally considered the prerogative of the 
soprano, although it is marked ‘2nd soprano’ and 
written entirely in the ‘mezzo’ range. She had 





not sufficient quality in the middle notes of her 
voice, and Mr. W. H. Reed, who played the violin 
obbligato, overweighted her ; and Miss Berger, really a | 
second soprano, had not the rich alto tone needed for | 
the ending of the ‘ Et in unum Dominum’ or the two} 
alto arias. The result was that all the women’s solo 
work sounded rather colourless and undistinguished, 
but this was not entirely the fault of the individuals 
concerned. Mr. Gervase Elwes sang with the convic- 
tion characteristic of him and the certainty of long 
experience. Mr. Topliss Green, without having the 
latter advantage, showed considerable promise, parti- 
cularly in his intelligent treatment of the ‘Et in 
Spiritum Sanctum.’ But it was the choir and the 
orchestra which gave us the great wealth of expe- 
riences that make the Mass unique. The band, a 
contingent of the London Symphony Orchestra, seemed 
just the right size in the ensembles, and the various 
obbligati were beautifully played. It was sufficient 
to support the singers, while not large enough to 
force them to shrillness or harshness. From the long 
sweeping phrases of the first ‘ Kyrie’ to the majestic 
climax of the ‘ Dona nobis pacem’ (in which, by the 
way, the trombones assisted to fill out the score) the 
singers were generally well within their tonal range, 
and though there were some places—such as the 
*Cum Sancto Spiritu’ of the ‘Gloria’—where indivi- 
dual voices just failed to hit their mark, the Choir 
succeeded in conveying the exuberant vitality of the 
music without missing its dignity and its depth. 

It is thirteen years since Dr. Allen took up the 
baton of the Bach Choir which Dr. Walford Davies 
laid down. They have been years in which the 











Choir, like almost every other musical organization 


in this country, has passed through unexpected 
difficulties and vicissitudes. But he has held to his 
purpose with unflinching tenacity, and the long 
series of performances—some in concert-rooms, 
others in Westminster Abbey—culminating in this 
Festival have justified him. The door-keepers at the 
Central Hall shouting ‘Ticket-holders only,’ as the 
huge audience pressed up the stairs for the perform- 
ance of the Mass, showed how fully the purpose had 
been fulfilled : it has been to fire the musical life of 
London with the mighty flame of J. S. Bach. 


Opera in London 


BARRETT 





By FRANCIS E, 


CLOSE OF THE BEECHAM SEASON: THREE BRITISH 


WORKS 


One stage of the striking operatic record came 
to an end on April to, when the Beecham 
Opera Company brought its Covent Garden season 
to a close after the representations had been 
extended for a week. At the Surrey Theatre the 
performances were still going on at the time of 
writing, though it is understood that there will be a 
vacation shortly. At the ‘Old Vic,’ as the helpful 
Waterloo Road undertaking is affectionately styled, 
the work goes on for some time yet. London is not 
likely to be without opera in English for any con- 
siderable period, as a visit from the Carl Rosa 
organization 1s due this summer. 

Before discussing the result of the unprecedented 
amount of opera-ygiving that has been going on in 
the Metropolis, my first business is to complete the 
record of achievement by reference to sundry produc- 
tions which took place last month too late for 
mention. 


‘A VILLAGE ROMEO AND JULIET’ 


In Mr. Frederick Delius’s ‘A Viliage Romeo and 
Juliet,’ which the Beecham Company gave at Covent 
Garden in March, is found the first British work the 
Company has mounted for some time. Mr. Delius’s 
composition was originally produced by Sir Thomas 
Beecham ten years ago, at a date when he sought to 
attract the public with British operas, his programme 
for that purpose also including Sullivan’s ‘ Ivanhoe.’ 
At that time Mr. Delius was less well known than he 
is now. More exampies of his genius have since 
had a hearing, so that to-day there is no difficulty in 
placing him. His ‘Village Romeo and Juliet’ 
makes it clear that he will not be placed as an 
operatic composer. ‘The work, I believe, was well 
received on the Continent a decade back, as 
perfectly understandable, but here the case is altered. 
British audiences have always been made familiar 
with examples of opera that were in every sense 
operatic on accepted lines. Alteration of those lines 
1 am the last to oppose. There must always be 
progress, but I hold that progress should main- 
tain the characteristics of the form. As music, Mr. 
Delius’s score is one of the most beautiful examples 
I have ever heard; but it is not opera. Operatic 
music should be an illustration of mood. If there is 
but one mood in the plot, then there need be but one 
mood in the music. There are several moods in the 
story so awkwardly styled ‘A Village Romeo and 
Juliet.’ Yet the music depicts but one mood: a 
mood of complacent, unemotional beauty indifferent 


is 
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alike to plot and passion and assuming but a slightly 
varied tinge at so obvious a moment as the Dream 
Wedding. Perhaps it will point my plaint better if I 
outline the story by the Swiss poet Zeller as adapted 
for the stage. The Romeoand Juliet are two children 
of neighbouring landowners who quarrel over the 
question of the ownership of a piece of land. The 
children and the quarrel are both shown in a Prologue. 
Grown up, the children remain attached to one 
another, but their union is forbidden by the parents. 
Meeting in secret they see themselves wedded in 
imagination, and the ceremony, with accompanying 
wedding bells, is shown—the one in a vision, the 
other in the score. ‘They visit a fair, which is duly 
represented, ‘ with effects,’ and finally embark on the 
river in a crazy punt which sinks with the weight of 
these heavy-hearted lovers, and both are drowned. 
This is, admittedly, not an exciting story for present- 
day people, who at the very least will ask why 
these twain did not follow the example of their 
Shakespearean namesakes and find a sympathetic 
Friar Lawrence, or essay the apparently easily 
accomplished Scottish method. 
have ‘nothing in the story’ and yet be attractive. 
This, unfortunately, is not the case with ‘A Village 
Romeo and Juliet.’ The music reveals the couple 
as only very untemperamental people spending 
their time as Adam and Eve are reputed to have 
done in ‘sitting and thinking and sometimes just 
sitting.’ I do not consider that the cause of British 
opera was advanced at all by the revival of this 
example. It is not the kind of thing to attract the 
‘new’ public, and does not give them a true idea of 
what the British operatic composer can accomplish. 
1 should add that Mr. Walter Hyde appeared in his 
original part of the lover—the sole survivor of the 
1910 production—and that Miss Licette was the 
Juliet. Sir Thomas Beecham conducted, and _ the 
score, which has so much originality of thought and 
method, to say nothing of tonality, was admirably 
given under his wholly sympathetic hand. But his 
endeavours to induce the public to accept this as 
an example of British opera were misplaced and 
indicate a faulty judgment. To establish British 
opera in the esteem of the public there must be a 
common factor. I do not assert that British work 
must be in the passion-tearing style of Continental 
opera, for that is the product largely of the Latin 
peoples, and we are still Anglo-Saxon. But I think 
| may claim that British operatic music should at 
least be faithful to the mood of the story it illustrates, 
and that there should be some light and shade, some 
high lights and deep shadows, and something more 
than the presentation of the obvious. 


MR. DE LARA’S ‘ NAIL’ 


There is more of the real operatic spirit in 
Mr. Isidore de Lara’s ‘ Nail,’ which was the second 
and last British work to be given. In this instance 
Mr. de Lara reminds me of the man who when 
playing Othello blacked himself allover. Mr. de Lara 
has gone into Eastern idiom far too thoroughly. He 
never establishes the common factor ; in other words, 
never gains the ear of his audience by phrase or 
passage they can grasp. His Eastern intervals are 
faithful enough, making allowance for the difference 
in scale and the absence of the characteristic quarter- 
tone ; but this very fidelity tells against the compre- 
hension of his music. ‘To be acceptable to Western 


ears the Eastern idiom must be modified. Félicien | 
David’s * Le Desert’ remains a model of such trans- | 


But an opera may | 


| lation, and Mr. Granville Bantock has in his ‘ Omar 
| Khayyam’ succeeded in_ establishing atmosphere 
without straining his listeners’ attention. Mr, 
de Lara, then, is just a little too thorough, with 
the unfortunate result that the public turn away 
from a work that is by no means without merit, 
I fancy too that the story tells against the opera, 
for it is very slight and badly needs a counter-theme. 
The prolonged duet style, though successfully adopted 
by such opposites as Wagner and Puccini, requires 
very forcible music to carry it through. The opera is 
beautifully mounted, with a wealth of picturesque 
detail and full representation of the gorgeousness of 
| the East. Unfortunately similar brilliance of hue is 
| not reflected in the music. Nevertheless the piece is 
|more in accord with operatic style as understood in 
| this country, and I should not be surprised if with a 
more inspiring and less restraining libretto Mr. de Lara 
did not some day give us a really good and effective 
opera. The cast was as before, with Miss Rosina 
Buckman, Mr. Frank Mullings, and Mr. Percy 
| Heming on the stage, and Sir Thomas at the 
conductor’s desk. 





THE REST OF THE REPERTOIRE 


Mozart’s ‘The Magic Flute,’ which this Company 
has done so much to popularise, has been given again 
during the month, but with rather less effect than 
before. The appeal it made when first presented by 
this organization arose from the fact that there was a 
real bass to sing the bass music. Unfortunately, 
| Mr. Robert Radford, the real bass in question, has 
| left the Company—toits loss. Mr. Foster Richardson, 
who took the Sarastro, is a singer to whom I always 
feel grateful because he is one of the very few 
vocalists before the public who sing their words 
|clearly. His low notes lack the sonority for the 
|*Magic Flute’ music, and the effect was somewhat 
-mechanical. The only character represented in 
| the right spirit was Papageno, in which Mr. Frederick 
Ranalow excels and has now done so in two languages. 

It should be recorded also that the operatic twins 
‘Cavalleria Rusticana’ and ‘Pagliacci’ have made 
their appearance again under this management. At 
one time there was a laudable attempt to sever them by 
substituting Bizet’s ‘Djamileh’ for ‘Cavalleria,’ but 
the operation was not successful. Still it should 
be worth trying again, for the Mascagni work after 
twenty-nine years of familiarity does not grow less 
tawdry. The performance in which Madame Stralia, 
M. D’Oisly, Miss Kathleen Moore, and Mr, 
W. Michael took part but emphasised the fact. 
‘Pagliacci, a better though possibly less original 
work—a curious fact—was much more satisfactory. 
M. Dinh Gilly, the Tonio, gave the key-note at the 
beginning with a finely judged and sung version of the 
Prologue for which the audience very justly applauded 
him to the echo, in recognition of his temperamental 
display. Miss Desirée Ellinger was a pretty Nedda, 
Mr. F. Blamey a vigorous and telling Canio, and 
Mr. William Michael sang uncommonly well as 
Silvio, his efforts during the evening, first as Turiddu 
and then in the Leoncavallo, being of a notable 
order. Mr. Ayimer Buesst and Mr. Clarence 


Raybould were the conductors of the evening, and the 
work of the latter in ‘ Pagliacci’ struck me as being 
particularly good. Mr. Raybould led the orchestra 
and was not led by it—as is the case with some of our 
gesticulatory baton wielders. 

After an extra week, including a special matinée of 
‘Parsifal,’ the season came to an end on April 10 
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with ‘The Mastersingers,’ given with a blaze .of 
triumph as well as of orchestral sound, the latter 
drowning the singers completely for the greater part 
of the evening. At the end Sir Thomas Beecham 
made a speech promising the return of the Company 
to Covent Garden in six months’ time and, somewhat 
rashly, prophesying that in a twelve-month we should 
have performances of opera in English equal to those 
of any Continental city. The wish is no doubt father 
to the thought, but there is a great deal to be done 
before our English representations will reach the 
foreign standard. There is no doubt that they can 
do so, for we have the material; but I have not seen 
it at Covent Garden yet. Sir Thomas would have 
been wiser to put the date at ten years hence, in 
order to give time for the cultivation of the necessary 
talent for making our English representations as good 
as those of the Continent. 


THE SURREY PERFORMANCES 


The undertaking at the Surrey Theatre is steadily 
gaining the approval of the public. It must not be 
forgotten that the ground has been well-prepared for 
a number of years by the work at the Old Vic, so that 
grand opera is not altogether unfamiliar in South 
London. It is just as well to realise that a 
scheme of this kind must make a distinctive 
appeal, and if it is not to be local then it must have 
something definite. It seems to me that the title 
‘Opera for the people’ I have conferred on it suits it 
very well. There is no reason why this art form 
should not be at the disposal of the masses as well as 
of the classes. Certainly the masses have—as I have 
always maintained they would—taken most kindly to 
opera. I fancy the management at the Surrey have 
rather spoiled their public by accustoming them to a 
fresh addition to the répertoire each week. It 
must be a difficult thing to find something new that is 
within the Company’s means. I am inclined to think 
also that in these days when wages rule higher than 
they have ever done before, the Company would 
be quite justisfied in charging a little more for seats. 
No one has advocated cheap opera more strongly 
than I, but times have changed. Everything is up, 
and opera prices may very well be up too. The plan 
of giving a fresh opera each week has however 
proved of advantage to the British composer, for he 
has been called upon to contribute. As a result two 
British works have been mounted. 


THE SURREY ‘ROMEO AND JULIET’ 


The ‘Romeo and Juliet’ produced at the Surrey 
Theatre by the Fairbairn-Miln Company is in every 
respect a notable work. The composer is Mr. J. E. 
Barkworth, an Oxford man at present a science 
professor at Cambridge; a pupil of Humperdinck 
and Mr. Cecil Forsyth. His opera has the distinction 
of illustrating at least two definite principles. The 
first is found in the libretto, which is pure Shakespeare 

not in any sense adapted, but used verbatim with 
sundry omissions. The other is Mr. Barkworth’s 
tonal creed. In his own words it : 

‘aims at simplicity. It will not satisfy the 

modernists ; the discords are all resolved ; key 

and time are nowhere doubtful . . . and some 
of the themes have not an accidental in them.’ 


This is a cue to Mr. Barkworth’s musical 
belief—he clearly holds that the possibilities of the 
diatonic scale are not exhausted. His expression of 
belief carries a good deal of conviction, for his music 





is gloriously melodious, unfaltering in its eloquence, 
and charming in its effect. I might describe it as 
British in the best sense, according’to a certain period. 
But the story of the Montagues and Capulets is not all 
smoothness, and | am inclined to quarrel with Mr. 
Barkworth for not recognising the fact. His aim, he 
says, is to express the text, and the text is not without 
its rugged lines ; yet there is no suggestion of this in 
the music. One thing I must say in justice to Mr. 
Barkworth is that the representation was of such an 
ill-prepared kind that it is possible some of the music 
did not sound as he intended. But I do not think 
bad interpretation can eliminate climax if it exist, and 
it was this climax I could not discover. The orches- 
tration struck me as particularly good. There is some 
charming writing for the wind, and the composer’s use 
of string tone was as courageous as it was gratifying. 
But I longed for a sforzando. Those concerned with 
the performance did their best, though insufficiency of 
rehearsal handicapped them. Miss Sylvia van Dyck 
acted a good deal better than she sang as Juliet, yet 
with the assistance of an admirable Romeo in Mr. 
Frank Webster—an operatic tenor of whom we ought 
to hear something—contrived to make clear much 
of the beauty of the Balcony Scene for which 
Mr. Barkworth has composed some _ remarkably 
appropriate music. ‘The work of Miss Myra Munsen 
as Lady Capulet was good, and there was excellent 
intention in Mr. Sumner Austin’s Capulet and Mr. 
E. H. Ludlow’s dual effort as Tybalt and the Friar 
(the latter a very unecclesiastical person). Mr. W. H. 
Kerridge conducted with keen alertness for keeping 
the ship together, the composer directing one of the 
entr’actes just to give us a taste of his quality. 
Concerning that quality | have no doubts, for Mr. 
Barkworth is a musician ; but as to his ability to fulfil 
his self-constituted office—in succession to some 
two dozen other people—of musical illustrator of 
Shakespeare, I have still to be convinced. 

To counter the somewhat hurried presentation of 
the new work the Company followed the admirable 
plan of giving several further performances, the first 
taking place a day or two later, the opera being also 
included in the following week’s répertoire. This is 
excellent ; for good or bad a single performance of a 
new opera can never suffice, and frequent repetition is 
but an act of common justice and worthy of emulation 
in other quarters. ‘Repetition is the essence of good 
teaching’ and ‘Strike while the iron is hot’ are 
maxims every operatic enterprise should observe. 

The other addition to the répertoire has been 
Verdi’s ‘ Aida,’ a bold venture received with a warmth 
of approval that justified the step. Miss Maryan 
Elmar, a soprano with a pure, steady, and telling voice 
made an excellent Aida in spite of no great familiarity 
with the stage, Miss Antoinette Fairbairn was a 
thoroughly reliable Amneris, Mr. Andrew Shanks 
sang well as Amonasro, Mr. P. Vallentine was the 
High Priest, Mr. E. H. Ludlow the King, and 
Mr. Lissant Beardmore the Radames. Chorus and 
orchestra were good, and were always kept well in 
hand by Mr. Herbert Ferrers at the conductor’s desk. 
The production, which evidently delighted the patrons, 
was certainly highly creditable. 


MR, GATTY’S ‘THE TEMPEST?’ 

Any doubts that may have risen in my mind, 
as the result of hearing Delius and De Lara, 
concerning the ability of the British composer to 
write opera were effectively dispelled when Mr. 
Nicholas Gatty’s ‘The Tempest’ was produced at 
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the Surrey Theatre on April 17 by the Fairbairn-| 


Miln Company. Briefly, it is one of the best British 
operas as yet given to the world. Good as were the 
examples of the old days, they had not the modernity 
of a work like this. A special working version of 
Shakespeare’s play has been prepared for musical 
treatment by Mr. Reginald Gatty. The play gives 
the composer plenty of scope. I have never heard 
music for the stage so faithful to mood as this. 
lhe composer falls in with the phases of the story as 
to the manner born. It is a most successful musical 
nvestment, as it should be, for if Englishmen cannot 
provide music to Shakespeare, thenwho can? From 
the fury of the storm, faithfully enough depicted, 
Mr. Gatty passes on to illustrate Prospero, and then 
\riel, the latter with some of the happiest of phrases. 
rhe lovers, Miranda and Ferdinand, are yiven 
excellent matter, distinguished by its passionate 
style and well-worked climax. Each of the other 
haracters has its own musical high light,} and 
this very power of characterisation reveals the 
nature of Mr. Gatty’s ability. Charm and power 
ilternate all through the score. A felicitous example 
of the former is found in the Dance of the Reapers 
ind Nymphs, and the latter is never absent from the 
utterances of Prospero. 
s particularly happy in its fancifulness and imagina- 
tion, while a very complete measure of its effect was 
realised. In his instrumentation the composer reveals 
exceptional ability. He does not always forget his 
student days when the Wagner score was held up as 
the one model, but he thinks a good deal for himself 
ind gives us some very delightful and wholly original 
passages. What I find of particular value in the 
«reater part of Mr. Gatty’s music is its thoroughly 
British idiom. He makes it clear that such a thing 
is not impossible, and shows practically that it can be 
expounded with complete success. Certainly the 
work is in every way a notable example of British 
effort. It is original in expression and consistent in 
ts illustration of its theme. The performance was 
not ae pated smooth, but this can be passed over 
of the gratification arising from the fact that 
the work has been given at all. Miss Gladys Moger 
distinguished herself greatly as Ariel, Miss Ida 
Cooper was the Miranda, Mr. Mackie Lyon sang the 
music of Fernando thoroughly well, and a_ notable 
success by means of richness of voice and distinction 
of style was won by Mr. Andrew Shanks, the 
Prospero. Mr. Gatty conducted, the orchestral 
playing being exceptionally good. ‘The reception was 
marked by genuine enthusiasm. 


in view 


PAVLOVA BALLEI 


LANE SEASON BY THE FAMOUS RUSSIAN 
DANCER 


DRURY 


Devotees of Terpsichore are somewhat disinclined 
to be classed with musicians or to acknowledge that 
their art is in any sense ancillary to music. Yet 
t must not be forgotten that the two arts have a 
ommon parent whose name is Rhythm. 
common basis both take an expression that is 
individual—the dancer illustrates the rhythm by 
xracetul movement of body, the musician, 
generally, by equally yraceful movement of sound. 
One appeals to the eye, the other to the ear. 
Cherefore | think that the Wusical Times is right 
nh juxtaposing its record of the dancer’s and 
musician’s art. The particular dance movement to be 
recorded is that of the clever Russian lady, 


From the | 


| now. 


| tance of music. 


The representation of Ariel | 


Mile. Anna Pavlova. Well remembered as one of the 
‘originals’ of the Russian Ballet when first seen in 
England in 1911, she afterwards created a definite 
reputation by her appearances at the Palace Theatre 
with M. Mordkin. She has now returned to London 
after touring the world, and began a season at 
Drury Lane Theatre on April 12. Wonderful as 
Pavlova always was, she is still more wonderful 
Her art has _ developed beyond all 
knowledge, and its expressiveness is more complete 
than ever before. Skilled though the Russian ballet 
may be, there always seemed to me a limit to its 
means, Mannerisms prevailed, and there was a 
Russian accent in all its utterances. Mlle. Pavlova 
has lost her Russian accent, and now speaks the 


| language of the dance with a purity that reveals it as 


an art pliant enough to stand alone save for the assis- 
She covered a good deal of ground 
in her first programme, which comprised a charming 
if shivery number entitled ‘ Snow-flakes,’ based on 
—but not, as one would wish, consisting entirely of 
Tchaikovsky’s ‘Casse-Noisette’ ballet; a good 
dramatic piece called ‘ Amarilla’ (Glazounov and 
Drigo), in which she appears as a gipsy dancer in 
love with a count who discounts her; and finally in 
illustration of Saint-Saéns’s ‘ Le Cygne.’ The last is 
music written to a programme of course, but not a 
programme of dance. Thus the dancer had a special 
opportunity for the exercise of her art, and she used 
it well. I note that her whole being is brought to 
bear in her work. Pavlova is not content to use her 
feet and naught else—every part of her body is 
employed to express something, and to extraordinary 
technique of foot she adds movement of arms, hands, 
and eyes to convey her meaning, all the embodiment 
of delicacy and grace. No wonder then that the 
packed house ‘ rose’ at her after her first number in 
‘ Snow-flakes,’ did its best to get her to repeat an 
ecstatic Valse in ‘ Amarilla,’ and cheered itself hoarse 
after ‘Le Cygne.’ 

She is supported by a notably good company, 
headed by M. Volinine—a male dancer of the genuine 
order, and not merely an acrobat—Mlle. Karalli, 
and others, who well preserve the high quality of 
the work of the corps of which M. Clustine is 
the moving spirit. M. Theodore Stier directs the 
orchestra. As a first variation on the programme, 
the Ballet from Massenet’s ‘ Thais’ was given, along 
with some illustrations of Chopin compositions, and a 
wondrous new solo number for Pavlova entitled 
‘The Dragon Fly. Each programme contains a 
half-dozen or so divertissements in the shape of 
dances to more or less well-known compositions 
that serve very well to show the range of the art 
of the great dancer in particular and of her company 
in general. 


On April 13 Dr. Haydn Keeton completed fifty years of 
service as organist and choirmaster of Peterborouyg!. 
Cathedral. We are glad to hear that it is proposed to 
celebrate such a notable tenure of office by establishing a 
scholarship for the benefit of choristers or past choristers of 
the Cathedral, to be known as *The Keeton Scholarship.’ 
The proposal has influential support, both ecclesiastical and 
lay. The committee feels that there must be many members 
of the public who have derived benefit and pleasure from 
Dr. Keeton’s devoted work during his fifty years of office, 
and it has therefore issued an appeal which we trust will 


meet with a worthy response. Subscriptions should be sent 


to Messrs. Barclay, Ltd., Peterborough, 
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ANTHEM FOR FOUR YOICES 


Words by James Watrer Brown.* Composed by F. W. Waprty. 





Loxpox: NOVELLO AND COMPANY, Liwitep; New York: THE H. W. GRAY CO., SoLE AGENTS FoR THE U.S.A, 
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* The original Latin hymn, of which these words are a paraphrase, was incorporated in the Statutes delivered by 
Henry VIIT to the following Cathedrals of the New Foundation—Canterbury, Carlisle, Chester, Durham, Gloucester, 
Peterborough, Rochester, and Worcester—with the injunction that it should be used ** by all in our Church before retiring 
to rest.” 

Copyright, 1920, by Novello and Company, Limited. 
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Choral Wotes and Hews 


By W. MCNAUGHT 


A correspondent asks why, when a choir is singing | 


unaccompanied, and indulging a tendency to sing in 
the untempered scale, ‘it is a mere matter of 
arithmetic’ that the original pitch is in danger of 
being lost?) The remark was made in this column 
last month, and the question may therefore be 
answered here, although it may seem to belong 
to acoustics rather than to choralism. In reality 
it is somewhat intimately concerned with choral 
practice—more so than some conductors, and 
especially composers, seem to realise. My corre- 


spondent is presumably one of those fortunate people | 


whose only connection with music is enjoying it, and 
who have no need to be concerned with its technica! 
problems, Therefore my explanation must needs be 
simple and elementary. Those who have studied 
acoustics from Pythagoras to Helmholtz are recom- 
mended to pass over this page. 

A certain rapidity of vibrations 
a column of air) produces the note : 





lee 
Twice the rapidity of vibrations produces the note 
an octave above, twice more again produces the note | 
another octave above ; continuing, it will be easily 
reckoned that 128 times the original rapidity of Ex. 1 


produces the note : 





a 
Returning to the original starting-point (Ex. 1), | 
proceed upwards in perfect 5ths. The upper note | 
of a perfect 5th has a vibration-number half as big 
again as the lower note. Therefore with successive | 
multiplications by 3 we get the series : 








the last note of which ought to be the same as the 


last note (Ex. 2) of our octave series. But unfortu- 
nately ¥ to the twelfth power is not 128 ; it is nearly 
130. //inc tlle lachryme. These notes get more and 
more ‘out of tune’ with the C’s of our former 
progression the higher we proceed, and a chromatic 
scale filled up in accordance with this perfect-5th 
table would be all at sixes and sevens, except that 
in the key of C 














would sound quite satisfactory. But other keys 
are equally worthy of consideration. Accordingly 
the perfect 5ths have to be slightly adjusted to make 
twelve of them on end exactly equal to seven octaves 
onend. The same discrepancy can be found by a 
progression in perfect 4ths (natural ratio, four- 
thirds), and most easily of all in major 3rds (natural | 
ratio, five-fourths). Thus three major 3rds should 
give an octave : 


} 
| 
| 
} 
' 





of a string or of | 


| 

| but $x ¥x $= 44", which is less than 2, So major 
| 3rds have to be made a little larger, perfect 5ths a 
little smaller, than according to nature, in order to 
make all keys in tune. By this means we get our 
‘tempered’ scale, on which all modern music is built. 
|Great inconvenience has been caused by these 
| inconsiderate iaws of arithmetic. Perhaps it is too 
;much to expect that some Einstein will alter them 
| for the benefit of musicians. 

The trouble is that although singers may listen all 
| their lives to this artificial ‘ tempered’ scale they have 
|a tendency, when left to themselves, to sing the 
intervals in Ex. 4 in accordance with the untempered 
scale. <A player on a keyed instrument (pianoforte, 
| organ, clarinet, &c.) has his tempered scale ready- 
| made in the mechanism ; a violinist has the feeling 
of the finger-board to help him and the four open 
strings as landmarks, The singer can only pitch on 
a note by a marvellous unfathomable co-ordination 
,of flesh, ear, and brain, which being entirely 
composed of human elements is liable to human 
error. Sing: 


= 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| to a great composer and a great singer, and in nine 
| cases out of ten neither you nor they will be able to 
tell with certainty whether your major 3rd was 
tempered or untempered or merely hovering near. 
But when a chord is out of tune—say, when the bass 
and alto are not an exact octave apart in: 





almost any ear that is not entirely unmusical can 
detect that something is wrong. 
The exact measuring out of a semitone is perhaps 


without accompaniment Are his mediant and 
dominant yoing to be tempered or untempered, 
and are his three semitones going to be exact/y 
equal? Impossible to say. Let an alto sing : 


Ex. 8 = 


Will her G be an exact octave above that of the 
bass in Ex. 7? Perhaps, and perhaps not. 

Start a choir with a perfectly tuneful and temperec 
chord of D flat with the help of a pianoforte and 
launch it forth, unaccompanied, into this progression, 
which illustrates Exx. 7 and 8 in combination : 





Only the god of chance or a set of super-choralists 
can ordain that the chord of G _ will be in tune. 
Yet the progression is not uncommon in part-music 
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that affects to be simple or ‘suitable for use in 
village churches.’ The tenor part is highly charac- 
teristic. Here is another simple succession with a 





With a small semitone from the sopranos and an 
untempered major 3rd from the basses their final 
octave will at least give that uncomfortable feeling 
that is easier to perceive than to diagnose. An 
unaccompanied passage of choral singing is full of 
little divergences of this kind, and in the continual 
intrusion and re-adjustment of error a choir can 
flatten, sharpen, or come round to its original pitch. 
If the choralists have cultivated the habit of listening 
to each other, if they have a feeling for key-colour, 
and if they keep their senses on the alert, they can 
continue for page after page without departing a 
jot from the correct pitch. But the danger is always 
present, and it takes a great deal of experience to be 
sure of avoiding it. 


Countless performances of * Messiah’ and ‘ The} 


Crucifixion’ have been given during Easter by 
Choral Societies and Church choirs throughout the 
kingdom. The descriptions that have reached this 
office would fill more space than can be spared, and 
the Editor hopes that correspondents will be satisfied 
with a general acknowledgment that their reports 
came to hand. The one performance of ‘ Messiah’ 
that shall be singled out for notice is that of the 
Royal Choral Society at the Royal Albert Hall on 
Good Friday, conducted by Sir Frederick Bridge. 
It attracted a great audience who were equally 
pleased by the choral singing and with the solo work 
of Miss Agnes Nicholls, Miss Astra. Desmond, Mr. 
John Coates, and Mr. Norman Allin. 


The performances of *‘ Hiawatha’s Wedding-least’ and 
Parry’s ‘ The Pied Piper of Hamelin’ to be given by the 
Novello Choir at Central Hall, Westminster, on May 8, 
stand for exceptional enterprise, for the choir is not a body: 
of picked and tested voices, such es the ordinary choral 
Society, but is almost entirely recruited from the staf of 
Messrs. Novello’s printing and publishing houses. That 
such a choir should be capable of tackling * The Pied Piper’ 
does credit to its zeal and to the determination of Mr. 
Harold Brooke, the conductor. Parry’s work is well worthy 
of such attention, as its choral writing is extremely interesting 
and contains some of the composer’s richest humour. 





Evans as principals. An orchestra of strings, wood-wind, 
and pianoforte accompanied. Dudley Buck’s ‘Ode to 
Peace’ and Mr. Morgan’s * For all the saints’ were in the 
| same programme. 


East KirkBy.—A combination of prize choirs from 
| Ilkeston, Mansfield, Sutton, Annesley, and Kirkby connected 
with the Midland Federation of Competitive Choirs took 
part in a concert at the Baptist Church on March 20, 
They sang ‘Be not afraid,’ ‘The heavens are telling,’ and 
other choruses under Mr. Blyton Dobson, and part-songs 
were given by separate choirs. 

Eccies (LANcs.).—Dvorak’s * Stabat Mater’ was sung 
by the choir in the Parish Church, Eccles, on Good Friday 
evening. The solo parts were sung by members of the choir, 
and Mr. Kimberley Smith presided at the organ. 


! KirKcaLpy.—After an interval of five years, the 
Kirkcaldy Musical Society’s concerts were resumed with a 
| performance of ‘Messiah’ on March 17. The soloists 
| were Miss Flora Woodman, Miss Etty Ferguson, Mr. John 
| Booth, and Mr. Herbert Brown. There was a chorus of 
| two hundred and forty voices, and a professional orchestra of 
| thirty-two performers under the leadership of Mr. J. M. 
Sooper. Mr. Charles M. Cowe conducted. 


LONDON AND DistRict.—The London Choral Society 
has resumed its useful life, and gave a re-opening concert 
| at Central Hall on March 31. Under Mr. Arthur Fagge’s 
| direction the ‘St. Matthew’ Passion was sung in a way 
| that promised well for the choir’s future work. There is 
still room for more tenors. Solo parts in the Passion were 
sunstained by Miss Carrie Tubb, Miss Phyllis Lett, 
Mr. John Adams, and Captain Herbert Heyner.—— 
Coleridge-Taylor’s ‘A Tale of Old Japan’ was given by 
the Chiswick and Gunnersbury Philharmonic Society on 
March 23, under Mr. David M. Davis, and a miscel- 
laneous programme concluded with Elgar's ‘It comes 
from the misty ages.——The Great Eastern Railway 
Musical Society gave an astonishingly good concert at 
Queen’s Hall on April 17, under Col. W. Johnson 
Galloway’s direction. The attraction was both orchestral 
and choral. A mate-voice choir of two hundred and thirty 
voices from the Company’s establishments at London, 
Cambridge, Norwich, and Ipswich, made excellent effect 
in Coleridge-Taylor’s * Viking song,’ Beale’s * Come, let us 
join,’ and other vocal pieces, the tone being pleasant and 
the expression well-drilled.—— Loughton Choral Society and 
Orchestra gave a setting of Psalm xiii. by Mr. William Cuttle, 
who conducted, and Schubert’s ‘ Song of Miriam,’ under Mr. 
| Henry Riding, at Buckhurst Hill Hall on April 11.—— 
|*The Field of Honour,’ by Vincent Thomas, was 
performed on April 13 at Central Hall by the Westminster 
| Choral Society, under the composer’s direction.—— 
| Ealing Choral Society gave * Elijah’ effectively on 
April 17 under Mr. Harold Howell. 

Norwicu.—The Philharmonic Society, with the assistance 
of the Norwich Choral Society, gave a most impressive 
performance of Dvorak’s ‘ Stabat Mater’ in the Cathedral 
on March 18 There was an immense congregation, who 
listened with the greatest attention to the wonderful setting 
of the old Latin hymn, the building lending to the work a 





| 





beauty and impressiveness that are rarely attained. The 

BASINGSTOKr.—Stanford’s *The Revenge’ and the | soloists were Miss Caroline Hatchard, Miss Dilys Jones, Mr. 
concert version of ‘ Faust’ were given by the Basingstoke | Gervase Elwes, and Capt. Herbert Heyner. Dr. Frank Bates 
Victory Choir of eighty voices at the Town Hall on| was the conductor.——The Norwich Handel Society, which 
| plays no inconsiderable part in the musical life of the city, 
gave a sacred concert on Good Friday evening before a large 
audience at the Agricultural Hall, in addition to the usual 





April 15, Mr. Duncan Hume conducting. 
BIRKENHEAD.—St. Peter’s Parish Church choir gave a 


concert on March 25 under Mr. G. A. Jones, with a ‘ as : 
Pe , : J ’ . afternoon performance of * Messiah.’ Mr. Ernest Harcourt 
programme that included Percy  Fletcher’s Fantasia | 


ese ee eng 8 | conducted. It will be remembered that Mr. Harcourt was 

Reminiscences of Verdi,’ Elgar's ‘It comes from the . % ‘Det > th: 

snliies neuen: eal tines Uden: dieninen | concerned in the performances of Handel’s * Deborah ’ that 
a" eg | recently attracted wide attention. 

BUDLEIGH SALTERTON.—Gaul’s ‘Joan of Arc’ was! Overton (HANtS). — The Recreation Committee of 
a by bese eee f : ie | psae! - oe . large | Overton, Hants, has started a Glee and Orchestral class 
pon eee be be rs sh i ‘ creditable performance Was | under the conductorship of Mr. Arthur Cc. Bennett, of 
en eS a a Andover, and on March 16 the first season closed with a 

Buitru Wetis.—The Philharmonic Society gave a good | very successfu) concert in St. Mary’s Hall. The choir sang 

. . — : § 8 . . . . ” ° ‘I 
performance of Spohr’s ‘The Last Judgment’ on March 31| eight part-songs, including John ireland’s ‘In praise of 
under Mr. A, P. Morgan, with Madame Rosie Jones, Miss | Neptune’ and Ravenscroft’s ‘In the merry Spring,’ and the 
Bronwen Williams. Mr. D, Thomas, and Mr. L. Powell| band played four specially written pieces. 
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PETERBOROUGH.—The Peterborough Choral Union and 
Peterborough Orchestral Society had an exacting day on 
April 15. In the afternoon they gave ‘The Dream of 
Gerontius,’ and in the evening ‘St. Paul,’ and proved well 
equal to the double task under Mr. A. E. Armstrong’s 
direction, The solo parts were sung by Miss Gladys Palmer, 
Miss L. Snowden, Mr. Frank Webster, and Mr. Dan 
Richards, 

RHONDDA VALLEY.—Highly creditable performances of 
Brahms’s *‘ Requiem’ were given at Ton Pentre on March 
24 and 25 bythe Bethesda Choral Society, under the capable 
direction of Mr. James Davies. The choral singing is said 
to have reached the highest standard that has been known | 
in the district. 











Under this heading we insert, free of charge, 
announcements by amateur chamber musicians who | 
wish to get into touch with other players. We shall 
be glad tf those making use of the scheme will let us 
know when their announcements have borne fruit. 
Failing such notice, advertisements will be inserted | 
three times. 
Viola and clarinet player wishes to join in practice of any | 

kind of good music. Most evenings free. Within two | 

miles of Charing Cross. —CLARIVIOLA, c/o Musical Times. 


He is also a 
ROLLISON, 104, Cadogan 


Pianist wishes to join chamber music party. 
clarinet player.— WILLIAM 
Terrace, Victoria Park, E.9. 


Violinist wishes to join trio or quartet party. Leeds 
district.—RiIcHARD P. STEAD, 8, Thornhill Terrace, 
Wortley, Leeds. 


Pianist desires to form quartet for study of good music. 
Violinists and ’cellist. Any afternoon or evening. N., 
N.E., or N.W. district preferred.—N. V. C., c/o M/ustcal 
Times. 





Pianist would like to meet with number of players, stringed 
instruments preferred, for practice of classical and modern 
music. Would also play with amateur orchestra. | 
Manchester district.—‘ Alceste,’ c/o Musical Times. 


Good amateur string players required for symphony 
orchestra, and to co-operate with choral Society. Short 
test required. Rehearsals Wednesday evenings, near 
Liverpool Street.—J. H. CHIsHAM, 30, Broke Road, 
Dalston, F.-8, 


Pianist (male) wishes to join other men in practice of classical 
chamber music. Ealing or Acton.—H. S., 45, Myrtle 
Road, Acton, W.-3. 

Flautist (not a beginner) desires co-operation with pianist 
and small party, locally. Not too advanced. Evenings. 
Mr. M. MATHEW, 97, Cromwell Road, Wimbledon. 


Gentleman, higher public school teacher, wishes to join any 
London band as violinist (amateur).—A. FRrostic, 12, 
Essex Road, Acton, W.-3. 


Experienced pianist desires to meet competent violinist, 
’cellist, and viola player (preferably G. E.R. season-ticket 
holders) for study and enjoyment of classical quartets. 
Broxbourne and Bishops Stortford district.—H. G. B., 
c/o Musical Times. 

Young pianist wishes to meet violinist and ‘cellist for study of 
classical trios, or would join violinist alone. Any evening 
after7.—J. W. SINCLAIR, 65, September Road, Tuebrook, 
Liverpool. 


Quintet party want practice-room containing a good piano, 
in a private house, hall, or school, within two miles of 
G.P.O., for use once a week (not Saturday or Sunday) 
from 5-3 p.m. In return free recitals would be given.— 
B. B. H. W., c/o Musical Times. 


Pianist wishes to join chamber music party. Most evenings 
free.—Miss D. E. L. Trevor, c/o ‘ The Homestead,’ 
Rawlings Road, Bearwood, Smethwick, near Birmingham. 





THE LATE LADY ELGAR 

The sympathy of the musical world goes out to 
Sir Edward Elgar in the heavy loss he has sustained 
in Lady Elgar’s death, which occurred in London on 
April 7. Zhe Times of the following date contained 
a striking tribute to the devotion with which she 
helped her husband not only by sympathy and 
encouragement, but in such severely practical direc- 
tions as music-copying—one of the most fatiguing of 
drudgeries. We quote the article, by kind permission : 

Lady Elgar was the daughter of Major-General Sir 
Henry-Gee Roberts, K.C.B., of Hlazeldine House, 
Worcestershire, one of Sir Charles Napier’s most trusted 
officers in the Sind campaign, and of Julia Raikes, a 
descendant of Robert Raikes, the founder and pro- 
moter of the Sunday School movement. This short 
statement, to which a good deal more might be 
added, will in itself suggest that she was an exceptional 
woman. She was in truth a very remarkable one. 

Caroline Alice Roberts married, in 1889, Mr, Elgar, 

a well-known teacher of the violin at Worcester, whose 

compositions had as, yet met with no favour, sacrificing 

thereby considerable personal income. She, anamateur 
pianist, believed in these compositions, and set to work 
by every means in her power to strengthen and support 
the composer both by her sympathy and her practical 
aid. She made herself a good copyist, since an 
amanuensis would have been too expensive a luxury. 

She ‘laid out’ his scores, copied in the voice parts, 

planned the barring—all this for several thousands of 

pages of 40-line scores; the score of ‘The Music 

Makers,’ for instance, alone contains 150 pages of 31 

lines. She would ask overnight what size his orchestra 

was to be, and, hearing it was to be a small one, would 
say, ‘ With a bass clarinet, I suppose?’ or * Aren’t you 
going to havea cor anglais 7° ; and he would come down 
next morning to find as much of the form ready as he 
could fill in during the day with the orchestral parts. 

There is scarcely a full score of his which she has not 

laid out in this way. 

Her husband is indebted to her for mere than a little 
of the words he has set. ‘In Haven,’ in the ‘Sea 
Pictures,’ is hers. She wrote the words for the part- 
song * O happy eyes,’ ‘The Snow,’ ‘ Fly, singing bird ’ 

* —the last two from the longer poem of Isabel Trevithoe, 
and many others; and they did * The Bavarian High- 
lands’ together. She was one of his best critics. He 
played over the (Quartet to her, and she said little ; 
but next morning he found pencilled over the close of 
the slow movement “Is this quite ?—please !° and so we 
owe the fine close to her gentle correction. 

Lady Elgar was besides this a fine linguist. To the 
languages that everybody knows she added Latin and 
Spanish. She accompanied Sir Edward Elgar on most 
foreign concert tours, and electrified the orchestra at 
Turin by making a speech of thanks for him to the 
orchestra in Italian. She translated Hoffmann’s 
* Ritter Gluck.’ In early days she wrote a novel, 
*Marchcroft Manor’; a sonnet of hers appeared in the 
Bookman early in the war; and she saw through the 
press, and supplied a copious index to, Symonds’s 
* Records of the Rocks.’ But whatever she might 
have done in the way of literature she gave up in order 
to help him; and he, in return, broke his resolve to 
remain * Mr. Elgar’ all his days, and took whatever 
honours came his way for her sake. The last entry in 
her diary is: ‘In one week, symphony again, and the 
Jnustitut de France; Deo gratias.’ 

The funeral took place at Little Malvern on 
April 10. ‘The chief mourners were Sir Edward 
Elgar, Miss Elgar, Colonel Napier Roberts, and 
Mr. Leo Schuster. At the close of the service in 
St. Wulstan’s Church Messrs. Albert Sammons, 
W. H. Reed, Raymond Jeremy, and Bb. Patterson 
Parker played the * Andante piacevole’ Elgar’s String 
Quartet—a movement of which Lady Elgar was 
specially fond. 
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Church and Crgan Music 


WHEN WERE MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 

FIRST USED IN THE CHRISTIAN 

CHURCH? | 
By CLEMENT ANTROBUS HARRIS 

Of all the Churches which profess and ca 
themselves Christian, one only, the Society of Friends, 
eschews the use of music in worship altogether ; and 
two only, while allowing purely vocal music, prohibit 
instrumental—namely, the Greek Church, and the small 
Presbyterian remnant known as the Wee Frees. 
One cannot look upon these things without wondering 
when the discrimination between vocal and instru- 
mental music arose. Were instruments used by 
the first Christians, and if not, when were they 
introduced? That vocal music was used is, of course, 
obvious. The question is the more interesting 
inasmuch as, so far as I am aware, the tabooing of 
music, either vocal or instrumental, obtains in 
no other religion than Christianity. 

Dr. Ferdinand Ritter (‘History of Music,’ p. 24), 
says ‘the music which formed a part of the religious 
devotion of the first Christian congregations was 
purely vocal. Instrumental music was exciuded at 
first from the Church Service. It was despised as 
having been used by the Romans at their depraved 
festivities.” And Dr. Emil Naumann (‘History of 
Music,’ vol. i., p. 177) makes an equally positive 
statement: ‘There can be no doubt that originally 
the music of the Divine Service [he is speaking 





particularly of the Last Supper] was everywhere 
entirely of a vocal nature.’ 

While admitting that the music of the eariy Church | 
in all likelihood was preponderatingly of a voca!| 
nature, and perhaps wholly so in times of persecution, 
it yet seems to me that to speak of it with certainty 
as ‘everywhere entirely’ of this character is to} 
outrun the evidence. 

Instrumental music is a conspicuous feature 
throughout the whole history of the Jews after their | 
return from Egypt, especially in their religious 
services. It consequently has a direct and forceful 
bearing on the question that in whatever other ways 
the earliest Christians differentiated their own 
practices from those of Judaism, they certainly did 
not do so in regard to the singing of psalms. For} 
‘psalms and hymns are easily distinguished,’ 
Bishop Ellicott’s ‘Commentary for English Readers’ 
tells us (under Eph. v. 19) ‘The psalm, as the| 
word itself implies, is music with instrume ntal | 
accompaniment’ (italics mine), ‘The hymn is purely | 
vocal music.’ Even in times of persecution, if the | 
members of the new and forbidden religion could 
not audibly show how great was their love of music, 
they could, and did, do so silently. ‘ Paintings of 
this period [early Christianity] represent Christ as 
Orpheus, who by his sweet sounds subdued the 
demoniacal and animal creation, and Christ by His 
loving gentleness overcame the like evil passions in 
man. Numerous paintings both of Orpheus and 
Hermes are to be found in the catacombs of | 
the earliest Christian communities of Naples and 
Rome.’* | take it that this substitution of mytho- | 
logical deities for the Messiah was done to avoid 
detection and destruction. But the particular deities 
chosen are not without a bearing upon the attitude 





* Naumann, * History of Music,’ page 176. 


| ‘ Jerome 
| instruments for even secular purposes, 
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of persecuted Christianity towards instrumental music : 
Hermes was the mythological inventor of the lyre, 
and Orpheus one of its most renowned players, the 
latter also sharing with several other divinities the 
| credit of having invented the pipe. 

Sir John Hawkins in his ‘History of Music’ 
(vol. i., Book iv., p. 399) says: ‘Nay, the 
antiquity of instrumental Church-music is still higher 
[than the time of St. Ambrose], if we may credit the 
testimony of Justin Martyr and Eusebius’ [/7. « 
A.D. 163 and 313]. But the passages evidently 
referred to in these Fathers do not seem to me 
absolutely to prove the use of instrumental music, 
though they strongly imply it. 

The antipathetic attitude towards instrumental 
music characteristic of some of the early Fathers, 
notably St. Jerome, is in reality an argument in 
favour of such music having formed a part of 
Christian worship. For the objections raised were 
directed not against instruments as such, but against 
particular instruments, notably the tambourine and 
cymbals, owing to their association with indecent 
orgies. Thus Clement of Alexandria objected to the 
flute on account of its being a worldly instrument, 
but said that ‘ If you accompany your voice with the 
lyre or cithara you will incur no censure.’ (The 
lyre was an instrument of the harp kind, in which the 
strings were stretched Jdefween sound-posts ; the 
cithara was of the guitar kind, in which the strings 
were stretched over a sound-box and between frets, 
one of which was placed ov it. The sound-box, which 
in its later forms was pear-shaped, was covered with 
a tight!y-drawn membrane.) 

But, it may be said, Jerome addresses his 
prohibition especially to maidens, saying: ‘A 
Christian maid should not know what a lyre or a 
flute is, nor what their use is.’ (It will be noted that 
he differs from St. Clement, who wrote over two 
yeais earlier, in regard to the lyre. 
therefore objects to the use of these 
and it does 
not follow from his attitude that the instruments he 
does not condemn might be used in worship. Quite 
so; such an argument is sound, and our conclusions 
as to the permitted instruments having been used 





‘an aid to worship or not will depend upon other 
| evidence. 
| favour of their having been so used. 


But I think this further witness is in 


The objection to the flute by St. Clement, just 
referred to, was to its use af Jove feasts. Obviously 
this would not have been raised unless the flute had 
jalready been used at love feasts, or, at least, 
| somebody had proposed so to use it. Naumann 
{tells us definitely, ‘History of Music,’ page 177, 
| that: ‘It is on record that about the year 180 A.D., 
the Christian communities of Alexandria accom- 


| panied the chant of the Last Supper with the sound 


He does not state by whom the fact is 
recorded. From the date and place, however, | 
gather that this evidence. is not additional, but 
merely a deduction from the words of St. Clement 
just quoted. This singling out of the flute plainly 
implies that o/fer instruments were permissible at 
the Eucharist. And this is confirmed by the 
Alexandrine Father’s favourable reference to the 
lyre and cithara ; a!so by the following passage, in 
the last sentence of which he seems to be speaking 
, of something distinct from the vocal music referred 
‘to in the first part of the paragraph, and therefore of 
|instrumental music (in the present day a similar 


of the flute.’ 


distinction is often—inaccurately, but conveniently- 
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made between ‘ music’ and ‘ singing’) : ‘ The singers 
are holy men, their song is the hymn of the Almighty 
King; virgins chant; angels glorify; prophets 
discourse ; while music sweetly sounding is heard.’ 
And one of the Church fathers, whom I take to have 
been St. Augustine of Hippo, though the fact is not 
expressly stated, is unequivocal, urging the ‘singing 
of psalms to the accompaniment of the lyre or 
psaltery.’ (The psaltery was a very ancient instru- 
ment of the dulcimer type, and in the Middle Ages 
was extremely popular in the Church.) 

Dr. Rimbault, without naming the authority whom 
he quotes, says: ‘We are told St. Ambrose joined 
instruments of music with the public service in the 
Cathedral Church of Milan ; which example of his 
was so well approved of, that by degrees it became 
the general practice of other churches.’ * 

This passage is so like a statement of St. Augustine’s 
that one cannot but think that Dr. Rimbault was 
founding on it. Speaking of Milan about the year 
386, St. Ambrose’s most famous disciple says ‘It was 
first ordered that hymns and psalms should be sung 
after the manner of Eastern nations. . . and 
from that period it has been retained at Milan, and 
imitated by almost all the other congregations of the 
world.’ There is here no mention of instruments. It is 
probable the reference is toantiphonal singing, which 
originated at Antioch. But from what is known of 
Eastern nations, and especially of the musical 
elaboration in the Christian Church at Constantinople, 
itis probable that the introduction, or increase, of 
instrumental music was included in the change made. 

The impression left on my mind by these facts is 
that musical instruments have been used in Christian 
worship, public and private, from the very first, 
though probably in many cases to only a slight 
extent ; and that they have never been for any great 
length of time, or over any wide area, wholly 
discontinued. 

Perhaps it should be added that the instrument 
now used exclusively in the Church, the organ, 
was not introduced till about A.D. 450, at which 
period the Spanish Bishop, Jullianus, speaks of it as 
common in the Churches of the Peninsula. 


NEW CHURCH MUSIC 
‘The Fa-burden Chant Book,’ for use with the 
Gregorian Tones, edited by Godfrey Sceats and 
Francis Burgess. 
‘The Old Hundredth,’ arr. by C. Macpherson. 
[ Novello. ] 

Fa-burden—the English equivalent of ‘ faux- 
bourdon’ and ‘ falso-bordone’—is a simple vocal 
harmonization or counterpoint in which a plain-chant 
appears as one of the parts—usually the tenor—but 
not the top part. Familiar examples of fa-burden— 
though often used in debased forms—are found in 
the Litany and Responses of Thomas Tallis. 

The system of placing the melody in the tenor 
dates back to the earliest times. It was especially 





flourishing in Tudor days, when a high point of 
excellence was reached : but by the end of the 18th 
century it had practically fallen into disuse. 

Within the last few years there have been signs of | 
a serious revival of this method of singing. The| 
‘English Hymnal’ includes some old settings of the 
metrical psalm-tunes by Ravenscroft and other 
English composers of the 16th and 17th centuries, 
where the tune appears in the tenor. Recently the} 


**The Organ: Its History and Construction." Hopkins and 
Rimbault, page 17. j 





Faith Press brought out ‘The. Tenor Tune Book,’ 
where the same method of treatment has in addition 
been applied to certain modern tunes. 

Turning to the Psa!m tones, settings for the 
Canticles to Gregorian tones, with verses in faux- 
bourdon, have been brought out within recent years ; 
but, so far, nothing on similar lines has been 
available for use in the singing of the Psalms. Much 
as many of us enjoy the unisonous singing of the 
Psalms to the old tones, it has to be admitted that 
there are many people to whom continuous unison 
singing, however well done and accompanied, does 
not appeal ; and with them may safely be classed the 
average choirman ! 

A quarter of a century ago, in the first edition of 
‘The Elements of Plain-song,’ Dr. W. H. Frere wrote : 
‘In some kinds of Plain-song—the simple parts such 
as the Tones and the Hymns—there is a real place 
for vocal harmony, even though it is almost inevitab!e 
that the rhythm should cuffer from it to some extent.’ 
‘The Fa-burden Chant Look’ is the first consistent 
attempt to carry out ihis suggestion of one of the 
foremost English authorities on the traditional Chant. 
How completely the work has been done will be 
gathered from the fact that the collection contains 
a hundred and thirty specimens. All the more 
common Tones and Endings have several settings. 
The additional Endings—as given in the latest 
edition of the Sarum Psalter—are included, andeven 
those forms (such as VIII. iv.) which such authorities 
as Dr. Palmer hold not to be suitable for general use. 
Hitherto, only a few isolated examples of pure plain- 
chant fa-burden have been available. Most of the 
classical writers contented themselves with a single 
specimen in each of the eight modes. The classical 
settings by Thomas Morley, G. A. Bernabei, and 
La Feillée, which appear in the book, are complete 
sets as far as it has been possible to make them so 
without including anything of doubtful value. Scarcely 
any of these have hitherto been available except here 
and there in rare and expensive works. In order to 
make the work complete it has been necessary to 
write many others, so that the book contains a 
large proportion of specially composed settings. 

‘The Fa-Burden Chant Book’ is divided into two 
main sections. The first contains a complete set of 
the tones in fa-burden, either specially written 
or collected from classical sources by Mr. Godfrey 
Sceats. The second part, for which Captain Burgess 
is responsible, consists of a further collection of very 
simple fa-burden settings intended for use in the 
alternate verses of the Psalms, and printed in quaver 
notation to coincide with the normal method of 
transcribing Plain-chant characters. This collection 
may very well be used in conjunction with 
Briggs and Frere’s ‘ Manual of Plainsong’ (Novello). 

We quote two examples from Part 1 and one from 
Part 2 as illustrations of the treatment of the same 
tone (II. i.). The minims of the first two and the 
quavers of the third are of course nominally of the 
same time-value: in the one case the minim, and in 
the other the quaver, is the unit note. The rhythm 
should be free, and relative note-values merely 


approximate : 
Ex. 1 Tone Il. Ending i. Mok.ey. 
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It will be noted that Exx. 1 and 2 need special 
treatment, as the chord immediately following the 
breve (recitation) does not correspond with the first 
note of the Mediation and Ending. ‘The editors 
give suggestions for the treatment of this and other 
exceptional cases. 





simplest. On the other hand the settings in Part 2- 
as seen from Ex. 3 above—may easily be sung to 
alternate verses, as may also a large proportion of 
those in Part 1. 

All the fa-burdens are in four-part vocal harmony, 


and should preferably be sung unaccompanied. In} 
fact, unless four vocal parts, properly balanced, are | 


available, fa-burden should not be attempted. 
With regard to the best method of using the book, 
a practicable arrangement when the congregation 


can be depended on to sing—and this is where| 


congregational practices are of special value—would 
be for the choir and people together to sing the first 
and second verses of the Psalms in unison, the choir 
then singing the odd verses in fa-burden and the 
people singing the even verses in unison. The 
second half of the Gloria Patri (not the first) might 
also be sung in fa-burden. If thought advisable, 
a portion of the choir might sing with the people, 
the remainder of the choir—perhaps a quartet only 
singing the fa-burden verses. 

There can be no doubt that if the book were used 
in some such manner as this it would provide a 
stimulus to both choir and congregation, and the 
singing of the Psalms might easily become one of 
the most enjoyable parts of the Service. 

It is, perhaps, scarcely necessary to add that the 
settings for which the editors are personally 
responsible are invariably in the best possible taste, 
and provide an admirably-varied selection. 

Dr. Macpherson’s arrangement of the ‘Old 
Hundredth’ provides special treatment for the first, 
third, and fifth verses, the last two of these being 


supplied with faux-bourdon settings for the choir, | 


while the congregation sing the melody. Many will 
probably regret that Dr. Macpherson has used the 
modern form of the tune in preference to the older 
version, where the semibreves not only help to keep 
things together, but add so much to the rhythmical 
interest. The presence of the semibreves, moreover, 
renders it possible to take the hymn at a_ greater 
pace, so that a fine swing may be obtained without 
the sacrifice of dignity. Dr. Macpherson suggests 
that the setting may be sung a tone lower. As the 


congregation is expected to take its part, it would} 


pe rhaps have been better had the work been published 
in G instead of A, GEORGE GRACE, 


(Church and Organ Music News will hv found on page 351.) 


Such examples would obviously | 
be used only for occasional verses, and those the! 


Mr. F. H. Sawyer, at Queen’s University, Belfast—Pzan, 
Harwood ; Rhapsody, Harvey Grace; Choral, Franck 
Passacaglia and Double Fugue, Aachk; Adagio in E, 
Frank Bridge; Fantasy Prelude, Charles Macpherson ; 
aw in E flat, Saznt-Saéns. 

Mr. J. A. Fuller-Maitland, St. John the Evangelist, 
Edinburgh—Chorale Fantasia on * Come, Holy Ghost,’ 
Fantasia in G, Sack ; Chorale Preludes on * Deck thyself, 
my soul,’ Back and Brahms; Choral Prelude on “Jesu, 
dulcis memoria,’ ar: ry. 

Mr. W. R. Anderson, Wesleyan Church, Cottenhan.i— 
Sonata No. 2, J/endelssohn ; Musette, Lemare ; Two 
Monologues, Rheinberger ; Allegro Marziale, rant 
Bridge ; Elegy, Lyon ; Minuet and Trio, Wolstenholme. 

~ W. Greenhouse Allt, St. John the Evangelist, 

Edinburgh (six recitals)—Rhapsody No. 3, Howells : 
Vesperale, Cyril Scott; Prelude, Scriabin ; Dithyramb, 
Harwood ; Evening Song, Bairstow ; Prelude and Fugue 
in G, Bach; Prelude on * St. Thomas,’ /arry ; Scherzo, 
Guilmant ; Marche Solennelle, Borowsh7 ; Prelude in E flat 
minor, Ahetnberger; Marche Heéroique, Saznt-Saéns : 
Légende, lverne Gothic Suite, ABoél/mann ; Basso 
Ostinato and Impromptu in B, Arexshy ; The Gate of the 
Bohatyrs at Kiev, J/oussorgshky. 

Dr. H. G. Ley, New College Chapel—Chorale No. 3, 
/ranck ; Three Preludes on Welsh Hymn-Tunes, Vaughan 
HWilliams ; Elegy, Parry; Sonata in C, Bach; Preludes 
on * Ye holy angels bright,’ and a theme of Tallis, Haro/d 
Darke. 

Dr. Thomas Keighley, Albion Church, Ashton-under-Lyne 
(two recitals)—-Prelude and Fugue in E minor, Aach ; 
Pastorale and Finale, Guz/mant; Sonata No. 3, J/ende/s- 
sohn ; Andante Cantabile and Finale (Symphony No. 4), 
IVidor ; Barcarolle, Sterndale Bennett ; Romance, Reger. 
Collection for Organists’ Benevolent League, £6 12s. 2d. 

| Mr. H. Percy Richardson, St. Chad’s, Far Headingley 
Peean, Harwood; Prelude and Fugue in A minor, Sach ; 
Choral No. 3, Franck; Arabesque, l7%erne; Marche 
Heéroique, Sazrt-Sacns. 

Mr. Herbert F. Ellingford, St. George’s Hall, Liverpool 
(four recitals)—Caprice Héroique, Sonnet ; Dithyramb, 
Harwood; March in F flat, 2é/éebure IWeély ; Introduction 
and Passac aglia, Reger ; Sonata in F sharp, Rheinberger ; 
Prelude to * Colomba,’ ‘Mackens ve ; Fantasia in F minor, 
Mozart ; Overture, ‘ Di Ballo,’ Su//‘van ; Toccata in F, 
Bach. 

Mr. Blyton Dobson, Central Mission, Nottingham (eight 
recitals)\—Rhapsody, Aow/ey; Sonata in C minor, 
Rheinherger; Overture to ‘The Mastersingers.’ St. 
Stephen’s Hall, Bristol—Sortie, Aaz/kes ; Postlude in F, 
Lyon; Sonata in G minor (first movement), J/erhel : 
Fantasia and Fugue in D minor, Stanford; Allegretto 
in E flat, Wolstenholme; Passacaglia, Cyril Scott; 
Rhapsody No. 1, /Howe//s; Concert Overture in C, 
Hollins ; Sonata No. 3, Mendelssohn ; and a Bach 
programme. 

Mr. Herbert Hodge, St. Nicholas Cole Abbey (seven 
recitals)}—Impromptu, /cock ; Prelude and Pape in D 
minor Wendelssohn ; Fantasia i in E minor, Sz/as ; Caprice 
Orientale, /emare; Adagio in FE,  Werkel; Sonata 
No. 6, Rhetnberger. St. Stephen’s Walbrook—A Bach 
programme: Toccata and Fugue in D minor; Sonata in 
E. flat (first movement); Fantasia and Fugue in G minor ; 
Trio in D minor; Passacaglia. 

Mr. Cyril Pearce, Unthank Road Baptist Church, Norwich 
(six recitals\—Overture, “The Mastersingers’; Sonata 
No. 1, Lemare; Choral No. 2, Franck; gy on 
Darwell’s * 148th, ’ Harold Darke; Sonata No. 3, Alan 
Gray ; Toccata in A, /urcell ; Pastorale in G, Rhe. inbers cer 
Postlude in D, Stanford; Kieff P rocessional, Voussor, esky ; ; 
Grande Pitce Symphonique, /vanck ; Rhapsody No. 1, 
Howells ; Allegro Marziale, Frank Bridge ; ; Rhapsody, 
Harvey Grace; Sonatas Nos. 4 and 6, Rheinherger. 

Mr. Frank Greenwood, Town Hall, Rochdale— Prelude and 
Fugue inG minor, Back ; Good Friday Music (Parsifal) ; 
Sonata No. 5, Guz/mant. 


= 
| ORGAN RECITALS 





| Mr. Bertram Hollins, Beckenham Congregational Church— 


Lamentation, Gut/mant; Gothic Suite, Boél/mann ; 


Prelude and Fugue in D, De /a 7ombelle. 
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Mr. A. E. Jones, Town Hall, Bolton (two recitals)—Toccata 
and Fugue in D minor, Back ; Sonata No. 6, Mendelssohn ; 
Meditation, d@Zzry; Concert Fantasia on ‘ Hanover,’ 
A. E. Jones. 

Mr. Matthew Kingston, St. Luke’s, Hampstead (four 
recitals) —Overture to‘ Athalie’ ; ‘ The Storm,’ Zemmens ; 
Sonata No. 6, Mendelssohn ; Nocturne in G, Chopin: 
Symphony in D, Gud/mant. 


Mr. Frederick J. Tarris, Barking 


Impromptu in B minor, Coleridye-7aylor ; Variations on | 


an Original Theme, Swart Archer: Gothic Suite, 
Boéllmann, 

Mr. John Pullein, St. Mary’s, Haverfordwest—Air, Alow ; 
rrumpet Tune and Air, /rce// ; Andantino in G minor, 
Franck; Minuetto, Gigout; Evening Song, Aa/rstow ; 
Marche Final (second Suite), 2oi//mann ; Choral Prelude, 


‘Forty days and forty nights,’ and Fugue in G, Aach ; 


Berceuse, l ere. 


Mr. H. C. L. Stocks, Holy Trinity, Leamington—Prelude | 
and Fugue in B minor, Sach ; Andante Cantabile in G, | 


S. S. Wesley ; Fantasia in F minor, .Vozar?. 

Mr. G. Bernard Gilbert, Town Hall, Stratford—Variations 
on ‘OQ filii et filie,’ Mest; Pastorale, Lemare ; Allegro 
moderato, Schubert. 

Mr. R. Buchanan Morton, House of Hope Presbyterian 
Church, St. Paul, Minn.—Concerto in F (first movement), 
Handel ; Cantabile, -ranck ; Toccata from Gothic Suite, 
Boéllmann. 


Mr. Harry Wall, St. Paul's, Covent Garden—Five short | 


Bach recitals. 

Mr. Paul Rochard, Kendal Parish Church (three recitals)— 
Pastorale, Recitative, and Chorale, Aavg-Flert: Vision, 
Rheinberger ; Concerto in C minor; Prelude and Fugue 
in D, Bach ; Dithyramb, Harwood. 

Mr. Cyril F. Musgrove, St. Martin’s, Scarborough—Sonata 
in G, £igar; Fantasy Prelude, J/acfherson; Elegy, 
Bairstow. 

Mr. Norman F. Demuth, St. Wilfrid’s, Bognor—Voluntary 
in D, Croft; Voluntary in A, Avzsse//; Pastorale (Sonata 
in D flat) and Marcia Religioso (Sonata in E flat minor), 
Rheinberger ; Fantasia, Stanford. 


Mr. Fred Gostelow, Luton Congregational Church— Sonata | 


No. 1, JJendelssohn ; Scherzo Symphonique, Gu¢/mant ; 
Gothic Suite, Boe//mann. 

Mr. A. E. Howell, Melksham Parish Church—Larghetto, 
S. S. Wesley ; Allegretto in B minor, Lemare ; 
No. 7 (first two movements), 
Harwood. . 

Dr. W. H. Speer, Christ Church, St. Leonard’s—Sonata in 
E flat (first movement), Aach; Allegro moderato, 


S. S. Wesley; Pastorale from organ sonata, ‘Sfeer; | 


Prelude and Angel’s Farewell, 2/gar.' 

Mr. Alban Hamer, All Souls’, Leeds—Fugue, A’eudhe : 
Priére, Jougen; Prelude on the tune *‘Vexilla Regis,’ 
Bairstow; Rhapsody, owel/s ; Fantasy Prelude, 
-Vacpherson. 

Mr. W. J. Lancaster, Bolton Parish Church—Fantasia in F, 
Wolstenholme ; Lamentation, Guz/mant; Two Choral | 
Preludes, Aarg-E/ert. 

Mr. G. H. Heath Gracie, St. Peter’s, Brockley—Prelude | 
and Fugue in B minor, Hach; Andante in D, Hollins ; | 
Allegro and Minuet (Symphony No. 4), / Verne: | 
Coronation March, Sazn/-Saéns. 

Mr. Harold M. Dawber, St. George’s, Stockport (three | 
recitals)—Toccata for a double organ, A/ow; Sonata, | 
Arne; Introduction and Fugue in C sharp minor, | 
S. S. Wesley ; Rhapsody No. 1, Howells ; Finale (Sonata | 
Britannica), Stanford; Choral Prelude on ‘St. Mary’s,’ | 
IWood ; Concerto in E flat, /e/ton ; Voluntary in G minor, 
Stanley ; Lied and Scherzetto, J verve ; Finale in B flat, 
Franck, | 

Mr. F. E. Wilson, St. John’s, Eastbourne—Overture in C, | 
Hollins ; Barcarolle, Sterndale Bennett ; Scherzo (Sonata | 
No. 5), Guit/mant, 

Mr. C. St. Ervan Johns, Chepstow Parish Church—Chorale | 
No. 3, /ranck; Allegretto in E flat, /olstenholme : 
Concert Piece in F, Jansfield. | 





Parish Church— | 


Sonata | 
Rheinberger ; Pan, | 


Mr. C. H. Trevor, St. John’s, Mortimer, Berks. —Prelude 
on ‘St. Michael,’ [Vest ; Scherzoso in A_ minor, 
| Rhetnberger ; Air from County Derry, Hamand; Adagio 
and Allegro Fugato, S/anx/ey ; Allegretto Pastorale, IVes¢. 
Mr. Henry Riding, St. Mary-the-Virgin, Aldermanbury 
(four recitals)—Concerto in G minor, Camidge; Allegro 
} con Spirito, Dupuis; Triumphal March, Gur/mant ; 
Allegro (Paschal Sonata), Lemmens. 
Mr. Arthur R. Saunders, St. Stephen’s, Wandsworth (two 
recitals)—Prelude and Fugue in G, Aack ; Dithyramb, 
Wolstenholme; Song of 


| Harwood; Festival Toccata, 
Triumph, West. 

Mr. J. A. Sowerbutts, St. Stephen’s Walbrook—Programme 
by living British composers, Aarrstow, Frank Bridge, 
Harold Darke, Harvey Grace, Howells, Wolstenholme, 
Vaughan Wiliams, Alan Gray, and Stanford. 


APPOINTMENTS 


Mr. J. R. Buffel, organist and choirmaster, St. Martin-in- 

| the-Fields, Liverpool. 

Mr. Ernest E. Chasteney, organist and choirmaster, Cromer 
Parish Church. 

Miss Lilian G. A. Rigg, organist and choirmaster, Lough- 
borough Parish Church, 


| 
Rew Music 


} By WititaAmM CHILp. 


Francis Poulenc isa young French composer who is just 
now enjoying a vogue across the Channel. His Sonata for 

| four hands (J. & W. Chester) is a curious mixture of the 
| almost baldly simple and the bizarre. It consists of three 
| movements—a Prelude in which a grinding discord is 
repeated with maddening insistence, relieved, however, by a 
charming middle section; a naive and pleasing ‘ Rustique’ 
entirely free from accidentals; and a Final largely made up 
| from material already used. There are a few places where 
one doubts the accuracy of the engraving—for example, the 


VPIANOFORTE DUETS 


i sixth bar on page 15, in which the flats should surely appear 
in the secondo as well as in the fr7mo. But one dare do no 
more than timidly hint at mistakes in music of this type. Such 
passages may tura out to be extra-special japes of the composer 
—for Poulenc clearly has his tongue in his cheek, though he 
is far more tuneful than Erik Satie, with whom he has a 
good deal in common. The Sonata is a really enjoyable 
| little work, its affectations being redeemed by passages of 
fancy and real beauty. 

Much more sophisticated and a good deal less genial is 
| the humour of Lord Berners’s * Valses Bourgeoises’ (J. & W. 
Chester). There are three of them—Valse Brillante, Valse 
Caprice, and * Strauss, Strauss, and Straus.” The third is 
really funny, and most players will laugh aloud at such 
points as the dec7so cadence and the quotation headed * Mais 
je connais ¢a.’ The waltzes are difficult in that players 
rarely get the notes they expect, and there are so many notes 


' of the other sort that a good deal of mental effort is called 


for in order to avoid the hesitancy which is fatal in works 
of this type. By the way, the jest may be made the most 
of by firing off one of the. waltzes, especially the third, at an 
unsuspecting and elderly hearer to whom the word ‘ waltz’ 
means * Blue Danube.’ 


SMALL ORCHESTRA 


An essay in what may be called the elaborately infantile 
type of humour is Francis Poulenc’s * Rapsodie Negre’ for 


| pianoforte, two violins, viola, violoncello, flute, clarinet, and 


voice (J. & W. Chester). It is mere spoof from beginning to 


| end, the most obvious example being the ‘ Intermede Vocal’ 


called * Honolou-lou,’ a monotonously discordant setting of 
a ‘Potme de Makoko Kangourou’(!), consisting of a string 
of nonsense syllables. The whole work is so ugly and 
childish that one grudges the excellent engraving and paper 
spent on it when so much beautiful music has to remain in 
manusctipt. 
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VIOLIN AND PIANOFORTE 


It is a relief to turn to Arthur Alexander’s arrangement, for 
violin and pianoforte, of two Irish folk-songs—* The Foggy | 
‘I’m the boy for bewitching them,’ published 
Purists sometimes 
object to arrangements of the kind as being too sophisticated 
for the simple folk-tune basis, but here, as usual, much 
* The proof of the 


Dew’ and 
in separate numbers by J. & W. Chester. 


depends upon the way the thing is done. t 
pudding, &c.’ Judged by this sound maxim, these capital 
versions of two fine airs are entirely successful. 


ORGAN MUSI¢ 


Four pieces by Hugh Blair are good examples of sound | 


work, moderately difficult, well written, and pleasant for 
both player and hearer, The ‘Solemn Prelude’ is an 


impressive Largo that would be suitable for use at funerals | 


and memorial services, and other occasions when there is a 
call for dignified and serious music. Less original is the 
‘Intermezzo,’ in which a simple main theme is effectively set 
off by an expressive second subject. The ‘Capriccietto ’ 
should be a popular recital item, its tuneful subject being 
treated with skill and resource. Contrast is provided by a 
very pleasing /ranguzilo section. 
the most original work of the set—is a vigorous piece that 
will serve equally well for both recital and voluntary 
purposes, Its middle section makes excellent use of three 
contrasted manuals. The four pieces are published by 
Messrs. Novello as Nos. 61-04 of * Original Compositions 
(New Series).’ 


CHORAL MUsk 


Sir Edward Elgar has arranged the opening chorus of 
‘For the Fallen’ (‘With proud thanksgiving °) for s.A.T.B., 
with accompaniment for military or brass band. The 
adaptation is inscribed to the League of Arts, at whose 
request it has been made for performance at the dedication 


of the Cenotaph, and for similar ceremonies throughout the | 


country. It is also suitable for concert use, and for 
gatherings at which it is desired specially to remember 
those fallen in the war. Its moving expressiveness is too 
well-known to need reference ; but one may point out that 
its breadth and directness make it eminently fitted for 


open-air performance. 


Letters to the Editor 


A GLARING ANOMALY 


Sik,—I desire to cali your attention to the action of the 
British Music Society, which is holding a widely advertised 
Congress of British musicians—including concerts, orations, 
receptions, banquet, \c.—in London, May 3-6. 
according to their official programme, among ‘the chief 
objects of the Congress’ the first place is occupied by the 


desire ‘to focus public attention on British Music and | 
Musicians’; yet the programme of the central event—the | 
orchestral concert at (Jueen’s Hall on Tuesday, May 4—| 


consists of - 


Overture, * In the South’ Elgar 
* London Symphony’ ... laughan Williams 
Nuits d’Eté’ Berlioz 


* Heldenleben’ ... Strauss 


Is there not a glaring anomaly here? The greater part of 


the programme is foreign music; and obviously the chief | 
centre of attraction is Strauss’s ‘ Heldenleben,’ a work for | 
which I have myself the highest admiration, though that | 
does not blind me to the inconsistency of its place in the | 
May I ask whois responsible | 
Is it, | 


professed aims of the Society. 
for this gratuitous insult to British music and talent? 
a> I suspect, the conductor, or the energetic propagandist 
secretary, or the complacent members of committee? Can 
we imagine for one moment a Deutscher Musik Verein, or 
German Music Society, committing so disloyal and egregious 


The Postlude—perhaps | 


Now, | 


| an act of folly as to devote the greater part of a National 
| Festival programme to the work of a modern British 
composer, however famous he might be? But we have 
j neither faith in our national music nor loyalty to ow 
| composers. After all the talk of the better opportunities 
| for British music as one of the collateral consequences of 
the war, it seems that the old parasitic system is to be 
resumed : we are to return like dogs to our vomit, and the 
| lying promises with which we have been deluded are to 
| be forgotten. 

As a member of the Society in question, and as a British 

musician, I hereby enter my most emphatic protest againsi 
| this procedure. There are many honoured names of living 
| men to bear company with those of Sir Edward Elgar and 
| Dr. Vaughan Williams. To name only a few, there are 
Mackenzie, Stanford, Delius, Holbrooke, Ireland, Wallace, 
and Boughton ; and I may inform those who are ‘ promoting’ 
| British, by playing German, music, that their policy is not 
| convincingly logical. 

Why should Elgar be represented merely by an Overture ? 

Why should the expense for the large extra force of 
| instruments needed only for *‘Heldenleben’ be incurred ? 
| To make a concrete proposal, why should not Elgar's 
second Symphony—a work which is honoured everywhere 
and too little performed—take the place of ‘ Heldenleben’ ? 
| This need not interfere with Vaughan Williams’s 
|Symphony. In a concert of this class, and for an 
| audience of musicians, a symphony in each part should 
| not prove beyond their digestive powers. 

It is action such as this that brings discredit on all similar 
| propagandist movements by throwing wide the door to 
| intruders and alieas, while hardly opening it a crack to the 
| person we are supposed te be welcoming, and throwing him 
| an occasional crust, forgetful of the adage, ‘ Charity begins 
|} at home.’—Yours, &c., 


| The University, 
Birmingham. 





GRANVILLE BANTOCK. 


| [As we pointed out in an ‘ Occasional Note’ in our April 

| issue, there is another side to this question. However, as we 

| go to press, we learn that in deference to protests such as the 

{above, the Society is reconsidering the programme for 
May 4.—Ep. 7.7.) 


PAROCHIAL COUNCILS AND 
THE ORGANIST 


THE NEW 


Sir,—I am writing to ask if organists realise how 
profoundly they will be affected by the new Parochial 
Councils now being formed. Although their powers will 
not be exactly defined until the General Church Council 
meets in June, there is no doubt that according to the 
| Archbishops’ Committee’s report they will take over the 
powers of the clergy and churchwardens in business matters, 
and will advise as to the Church Services. From this it 
would certainly appear that they will have the appointing 
and dismissal of the organist. 

Generally speaking, the Councils will comprise repre- 
sentatives of all the Church workers, including the choir, 
and these will form various sub-committees. 

It is in the interest of the organist that representatives of 
| the choir and best musical people of the congregation be 
on the Music sub-committee, and that he himself act as 
head of the same. As a further development of Church 
| reform, I weuld suggest that the R.C.O. and National 
Union of Organists approach the General Church Council at 
their June meeting and ask for: 


(1.) A central fund for organists from which financial 
aid could be granted to Churches in need for 
securing a better musical service ; 

(2.) The raising of the organist’s salary and converting 
it—in the case of professional organists—into 
a living wage foundation. 

And I further suggest that all organists, amateur and 
professional, should join without delay (or institute where 
| necessary) the National Union of Organists in their own 
| district. 


| 57, Bexley Road, S.E.0. HERBERT WESTERBY, 
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Obituary 





Romsey.—On the 29th of March, Mr. Jones had a 
| public rehearsal, in the New Hall, with the members of 
| his Singing Class, and a few of the Abbey Chapel Choir. 
; c | The class consists chiefly of children from six to twelve 
We regret to record the following deaths : | years old; there are also grown-up members, amounting 
J. A. RopcGers, of Sheffield, whose sadly premature | altogether to nearly eighty. The choruses and other 
death removes a musician of very varied gifts, one who as music sung upon the occasion went off with great spirit. 
critic, as conductor, and, latterly, as organizer, showed | Verses Assectasin ~The eaten of Gh eben 





exceptional ability, while as a man his amiability of 
character made him a pleasant and sympathetic companion. | 
In his capacity of critic for the Sheffield Daily Telegraph he | 
went far afield, and was a familiar figure at the chief | 
English Festivals, while at times he took the proverbial | 
‘busman’s holiday’ by going abroad to Bayreuth and | 
elsewhere, to hear music. As a critic of Sheffield perform- 
ances his own participation in the music of the city—as 
conductor of the Promenade Concerts and the Amateur | 


conversazione at St. James’s Hall on the evening of the 
18th of April. . . The hall was decorated very tastefully 
upon the occasion. In the body of the building, pictures, 
photographs, stereoscopes, statuary, vases, and _ other 
interesting works of art were displayed to good advantage on 


‘tables and screens. Pictures were placed in the side 
| galleries, and thus the entire sa//e was transformed into a 


very elegant reception-room, with shrubs and flowers 


| distributed in various directions to increase the general effect. 





Musical Society—might be thought to have involved some The stapl - > al te auaaien i ey “ 
embarrassment, but his happy geniality enabled him to get “oe 2 a eee: Se ee — — a 
over difficulties which would have tried many men severely. |.) members of the association, assisted by several vocal and 
Perhaps his greatest work was the directing and conducting, | mamemnentas —— ote | of bs hom made their _ 
from the beginning, of the so-called ‘ Promenade’ concerts, | et one oe —_ — Among t . 
chic, ene teem eene the tees eocnetd these the | debutantes, Madame Goldberg Strossi created the most 
audiences have unanimously declined to promenade. These | rs bee apne — a ws oe — — Bae 
have introduced many interesting and important works to homer Gromatic yte, Wen a — eo the seg. press 
Sheffield, and it will be very difficult to find a conductor and | > hneider, | frst tenor ” the Duke of Nassau, Mis. 
director who will be able to sustain them at their high Adelaide’ in excellent nee, He is a great acquisition to 
artistic and executive level. As recently as March 9 did he the concert-room, Several German ladies also favoured the 
conduct one of these concerts, the last of the season, and, aumeese Sor Che Son tine, Set they Oe net Ltt 
alas, the last in which he was destined to take part, when themeeives worthy a special attention. Herr Eibenschiit 
Miss Helen Guest, another Sheffield musician, played a | °*08 Schubert s song «Der W anderer. as row by Lass 
pianoforte concerto by Moszkowski. At a former concert voice wants cultivation, but the quality is decidedly good. 
of the season he had introduced Rachmaninov’s fine second Madame Rudersdorfi and other performers contributed to 
Symphony, of which exacting work he gave a really ce. “Xe Sere provided gratuitously, and the whole was 
. a ag ~ 2... a . 7) “? ——e = . 
impressive performance. ; In the midst of the war he hac | done in a most liberal spirit. 

added to his responsibilities the onerous duties of managing | 
director of an important local firm of music-dealers, and it 
may well be that by so doing he overcrowded an already | 
busy life. He was for many years the Sheffield represen- 
tative of the JJusical Times. 

RAYMOND R6zg (C. Perkins), which occurred in London| Suggestions were recently made in the Press that in the 
at the end of March at the early age of forty-seven. He | Covent Garden performances of * Parsifal’ the cinema might 
had been ailing early in the year, and thought himself | have been used in place of the (discarded) panorama devised 
recovered, but was seized with illness on his return from | by Wagner. The suggestion presents the idea that 
a theatre, and died during the night. A man of varied | the cinema might be employed in conjunction with tone- 
activities as composer, conductor, and impresario, his best-| poems (and with the music of operas in other than 
known work is his opera ‘Joan of Arc,’ which he produced | stage-performances) for the purpose of making clear the 
during the season he conducted at Covent Garden, and | * meaning’ of the music. 
which during the war was mounted at the Grand Opéra,} This idea appears to be very generally held. Many critics 
Paris, for a charitable purpose. He-was for a long time | seem to believe that the cinema and the tone-poem might 
musical director under the late Sir Herbert Tree, and | blend on terms of equal importance, producing a compound 
composed the incidental music for several of his productions. | art. These critics imagine a darkened auditorium, a fine 
in the early days of the war he founded the United Arts | orchestra, a film-representation of the story of the composition 
Rifles (Ist Batt. C.L.V. Regt.). He was associated with | exactly timed to proceed with the music, with for result an 
Sir Thomas Beecham in the earlier stages of his operatic | increased vividness and significance in the meaning of the 
enterprises. His mother was Madame Marie Réze, who | piece. 
survives him, He leaves one daughter. The idea has already been carried into effect in Italy. In 

1918 the * Frate sole’ tone-poem of Mancinelli, and in 1y19 
|the ‘Fantasia bianca’ of Gui (works deliberately designed 
to be performed with the aid of the cinema), were produced. 
Sixty Dears Bgo According to the reports, neither experiment was a success. 

The only serious attempt of this class that I call to mind in 
__— England is the ‘illuminated dramatic symphony’ of 
Holbrooke known as * Apollo and the Seaman’ ; the attempt 
was to blend music, limelight pictures, and spoken verse : 


THE SYMPHONY AND THE CINEMA 
By Sypney GREW 


From the .V/astcal 77mes of May, 1860: 

BaATH.—A testimonial was presented, on the 1cth ult, | it was a complete failure. 
to Mr. Joseph W. Pearson, organist of Quiet Street Chapel, I consider that the idea is fallacious, and that there will 
at a meeting which was also held for the purpose of cele-| never be an art where the cinema and music combine, as 
brating the extinction of the debt upon the organ. The/do drama and music to form the art of opera; and I 
testimonial consisted of a copy of Macaulay’s A/sfory of| maintain that the cinema and the symphony are antagonistic 
England, in an elegant binding. in nature. 

KIDDERMINSTER.—On Thursday evening, the 5th ult., The cinema is a compound of pictorial art and dramatic 
the Choral Society held a special meeting for the purpose | att, both of which clash in every way with music, Their 
of presenting their conductor, J. Fitzgerald, Fsq., with a | ‘terms’ are utterly unlike. 
testimonial of their respect and regard for his valuable and| | The painter has to reduce his idea to physical form. He 
gratuitous services as their conductor ever since the forma- | has to reproduce it with an almost photographic exactness. 
tion of the society. The testimonial consisted of a| The musician has to expand his idea to emotional form. 
very handsome, massive silver snuff-box, richly embossed | He bas to avoid concrete imagery and to allow the idea to 
and engraved with ornamental musical devices. | represent itseif absolutely and purely (hence the erroneous 
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use of the term ‘abstract’ in connection with music). | 
Speaking very broadly, painting deals with the outside of | 
things, music with their inner essentials. The one is 
imitative, the other real with the reality of nature. 

The poet has to reduce his idea to thought. His art | 
expresses the intellectual aspect of things. If he be a| 
dramatist, his art has to show thought translated further | 
into action. (I repeat that I am speaking very broadly.) 

The poet cannot paint a picture. The musician cannot | 
tellastory. The dramatist cannot philosophise. Wordsworth | 
does not paint descriptive images even in such poems as 
‘On the Naming of Places.’ He certainly erectsa scaffolding 
of description, but at the end the scaffolding falls away and 
only the pure structure of the thought is left. The true 
poet rarely refers to painting as an art. Milton gives the 
impression that for himself as a creative artist it had no 
Only at his worst does Milton paint, as when he | 


existence. 
introduces gunpowder into the conflicts of the heavenly hosts 
and as when he speaks of the ‘lion pawing to set free his 
hinder parts.’ 


The poet does not * paint’ because painting is relatively a | 
The musician does not tell a story because | which call so much more for fresh feeling and the grace of 


His art is all} 


restricted art. 
story-telling is similarly a restricted aré. 
creative. It is in antagonism with whatever is in any degree 
restricted to imitation or forced to express itself by aid of 
imagery. 


The cinema is the least creative of all arts. It is essentially 


concrete, entirely imitative; meaningless when confined to | 


pure emotion, and obscure when restricted to pure thought. 
I consider that it can no more aid pure music than water 
can mix with oil. 

The foregoing is not however my chief reason for saying 
that this particular idea is fallacious. My chief reason is 


this: We find by everyday experience that when an art of | 


intellectual nature is combined with one of spiritual or 
emotional nature, the former takes precedence over the 
latter. As the eye is first of the senses, so the 


the latter obtrude upon the mind the result is confusion. 
In the ordinary cinema picture we are irritated, or at 
least we are disturbed, when in the accompanying music a 


familiar theme appears ; for our mind is drawn away from | 


what for the moment is the principal matter of concern. In 
opera we forget the music at all points of dramatic intensity. 
Who thinks of the music at the close of ‘ Louise’ ? 
Therefore since in symphonic performance the music 
itself is the beginning and the end of the matter, any 
cinematographic representation of the idea of the music 


would either become dominant or tend to confuse the issue. | 
It would not help us as musicians to see Don (Quixote | 
charging through the sheep, the trolls kicking Peer Gynt, | 


or the faune dozing in the sultry air with the nymphs of his 
dreaming flitting around him. Such visible imagery is as 
unnecessary to music as was the concrete imitation of sounds 
(horses trotting, dynamite exploding, storms raging, and the 
like) which accompanied the cinema in its first years and 
which was so soon discarded, 

Both the cinema and music are ‘ absolute’ arts. When 
they meet, one of the two must subordinate itself to 
the other. I have shown that in the nature of things it 
must always be music that so takes second place. 


“VENUS AND ADONIS’ AT GLASTONBURY 


There is so far no sign of that Festival Theatre which 
already in days before the war Mr. Rutland Boughton 
conceived of as arising on the green slope of Glastonbury 
Tor for the production of his Arthurian music-dramas. One 
hears hopeful talk here, and the site is pointed out, but 
definite news of construction is not available. 
actually exists is a small band of zealous artistic spirits 
who—to the great advantage of this isolated little town— 
keep going a * Festival School’ where instruction in many 


branches of music is given, as well as in dancing and other | 


scenic ars. The youth and the infancy of Glastonbury 
appear to be so far profiting that, if this admirable activity 
is maintained, there should within five or ten years be here 
on the spot all the singers, dancers, and players for the sort 
of scene one understands Mr. Boughton to have in mind. 
At present the public performances are largely helped out by 


mind | 
operates more quickly then the deeper faculties, and when | 


What | 


gifted folk from over the hills and far away, whose 
sympathies the irresistible Rutland Boughton captures by a 
magnetism of his own. 

The faith and the zest in the movement (the fun there is 
in it too, one guesses) are such that a little Easter Festival, 
subsidiary to the August meeting, has been managed. Not 
only hadn’t it the theatre of the future, but not even the hall 
where the summer performances took place last year. Yet 
in the most reduced sort of space it succeeded in creating 
some very charming impressions, an earnest of what, if all 
goes well, will some day induce many holiday-makers to 


| think of turning towards the Quantocks and Somersetshire 


byways. We had madrigal singing and the playing of viols 
and harpsichord; Arcadian dancing after the manner of 
Dalcroze ; a Purcell concert, and a solemn and decorative 
periormance of * Everyman.’ The main matter, however, 
was the masque * Venus and Adonis,’ of Dr. John Blow, a 


| production which showed again the genius of the movement 


for seizing and making much of a quaint and appropriate 
rarity. One was reminded of last summer’s masque, ‘Cupid 
and Death,’ and it is clear that these 17th century pieces, 


ingenuous youth rather than any grandeur of apparatus, 
will be irresistible in the Glastonbury of the future. 

Blow’s piece was written late in the years of Charles IL. 
| as a Court entertainment, hence not for the wide spaces of a 
| theatre. The part of Cupid was originally taken by the 
| King’s daughter, Lady Mary Tudor, when aged not more 
than twelve, and though Venus must be a good singer, the 
general scope of the music is lenient. In Scene | the love- 
sick Adonis is against his will persuaded by the railing of 
| Venus to join in the boar-hunters’ chase. Scene 2 is a 
pretty diversion—songs and dances of loves and graces at 
Venus’s Court. The surprise is in Scene 3, that of the 
| return of Adonis, mortally wounded : 


And lo! the feast turned funeral, and the crowns 
Fallen; and the huntress and the hunter trapped ; 
And weeping and changed faces and veiled hair. 


The poignancy of the lovers’ farewells and the mourning 
accents of the last funeral chorus are cause for marvelling 
|-—so simple, so uninflated, so true in effect are these pages of 
17th century English music-drama! Why was so hopeful 
a beginning doomed to founder in the tedium of the 
next century's ofera seria ? 

The performance, to the accompaniment of the Misses 
Chaplin’s viols and harpsichord, brought youth and beauty 
on the scene in Arcadian tunics and with bared Arcadian 
limbs. Such bareness of limb, which in these Dalcrozian 
days seems to us so naturally granted and _ perfectly 
appropriate, would probably have appeared a laxity to 
| Charles II., whose own laxities to-day would doubtless be 
intolerable. So do manners change. Miss Gladys Moger 

was Venus, Mr. Clive Carey the Adonis, and Miss Ruby 
| Boughton a delicious Cupid. 

GLASTONBURY, aster. 


*MUSIC AND LETTERS’ 

| The second number of this new quarterly is even better 
than the first. We regret that lack of space prevents 
detailed reference to only one of its excellent articles. We 
single out for special notice Mr. R. O. Morris’s paper on 
Parry because it is a piece of criticism of a type all too rarely 
met with—frank and sympathetic. Parry, perhaps, more 
than most composers of his time, received an overdose of 
| frankness from some critical quarters and too much mere 
adulation from others. Mr. Morris gives us an estimate in 
| which the balance is nicely held, and which is also 
notable for its literary quality. Apropos Parry, our readers 
will remember that in the first number of Waste and Letters 
Mr. Bernard Shaw associated that composer’s name with a 
clique which slighted Elgar in his early days. We are glad 
to see in the number before us a letter from Sir Edward 
| defending Parry from the charge, and at the same time 
paying a tribute to ‘his ungrudging kindness.’ We hope 
| Mr. Shaw will make a note of this, 
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THE MAKING OF BELLS 

On Friday, April 16, in connection with the Conference 
of Musicians held at Nottingham, an explanatory lecture of | 
great interest was given by Mr. William Wooding Starmer 
at the famous Taylor bell foundry at Loughborough. The | 
conditions under which the lecture was given-were unique, | 
as all the processes in the making of bells were practically 
demonstrated before the audience, not the least fascinating | 
of which was the casting of a number of bells requiring 
no less than four tons of molten metal. <A large bell, 
weighing a ton and a-half, was cast in forty-five seconds. 
The visitors had the opportunity of hearing thirty-five bells 
(chromatic) of the fine carillon in course of construction 
for the new City Hall of Rotterdam, which when com- 
pleted will consist of forty-nine bells, weighing together 
twenty-seven tons, and will be the largest carillon (with 
elavier) founded in Europe during the past hundred years. | 
The accuracy of tune and the rich, resonant tone of these | 
bells were much admired. As examples of bells cast for 
the purpose of change-ringing a new peal of ten for| 
St. Giles’s Church, Pontefract, weighing four tons, showed | 
the difference in the construction scale used for such bells | 
and that for carillon use. The lecturer remarked that a | 
greatly increased interest in bells had recently arisen in this | 
country, and particularly in carillons and carillon music. 








| 





Music in the Provinces 
(BY OUR OWN CORRESPONDENTS) 
BIRMINGHAM 

The local musical season, now approaching its close, has | 
been unusually active and full of interest. Mention has now 
to be made of a number of concerts that have been held since 
the Birmingham notes appeared in the .W/ysical 7imes last | 
month. Plenty of novelties in one shape or another have had 
a hearing, and under this head prominence must be given 
to a delightful programme of modern Spanish music | 
that occupied Madame Minadieu’s last Musical Matinée at | 
the Grosvenor Room on March 20. Under the direction of | 
Mr. Pedro J. Morales a most attractive Iberian selection was | 
arranged, the creative talent to be found in the works of the 
modern Spanish school being strongly brought out in the 
following works: Sonata for violin and pianoforte by Oscar 
Espla ; String Quartet in G by R. Chapi; ‘Scéne Andalouse,’ 
for viola solo, pianoforte, and string quartet by Turina, | 
two violin solos (* Lied,’ by Manen, and *Esquisse Andalouse,’ | 
by Pedro J. Morales); and pianoforte solos by Manuel de 
Falla, Enriquez Granados, and Albeniz. The splendid list 
of artists included Messrs. Arthur Beckwith and S. Kutcher 
(violins), Lionel Tertis and Pedro Morales (viola), Cedric 
Sharpe (violoncello), and William Murdoch (pianoforte). The | 
vocalist was Miss Dorothy Robson, who is gifted with a 
remarkably rich soprano voice of great volume which she | 
uses with perfect art. Her selections comprised songs by 
Turina, Albeniz, Morales, and Manuel de Falla. Madame 
Minadieu will continue these charming * Matinées Musicales’ 
next season, the dates for which were announced in the | 
programme. 

The Wassell Concert Society gave its last orchestral 
concert of the season at the Town Hall on March 20, 
conducted by Mr. Richard Wassell with his usual care and 
watchfulness. The programme contained no_ novelties, 
prominence being given to Beethoven, represented by | 
the * Leonora’ Overture No. 3. and by the ‘Emperor’ 
Pianoforte Concerto. The was Mr. Frederick 
Dawson, whose magnificent playing of this great Concerto 
denoted the true artist. Mr. Dawson also contributed solos 
by Debussy, John Ireland, Ravel, and Scriabin, in which 
he achieved a veritable triumph. Other orchestral items 
were Bantock’s Comedy Overture, ‘The Pierrot of the | 
Minute,’ Grieg’s characteristic Norwegian Dances, Op. 35, | 
and the Prelude to Act 3 of * Lohengrin.’ The vocalist was | 
Miss Elsie Morgan, and the accompanist Mr. Michael | 
Mullinar. 

The customary terminal concert by the orchestra of the | 
Midland Institute School of Music was held in the large | 
Lecture Theatre on March 15, conducted by Mr. Granville 
Bantock. The programme of orchestral music contained 


soloist 


| a prominent part which should not be overlooked. 


| Cathedral 


Liszt’s Symphonic Poem ‘ Orpheus,’ Berlioz’s Symphony, 
‘Harold in Italy,’ and the Procession to the Minster from 
‘Lohengrin.’ In addition to these, Madame Siviter sang 
with dramatic effect and vocal ability the Letter Scene from 
“Eugene Oneigin.’ The symphony has been given here 
only once before, so far as memory serves, and that was at 
our Triennial Musical Festival of 1903. The Students’ 
Orchestra has made wonderful progress under Mr. Bantock, 
whom nothing escapes. The playing of the Symphony 
was lucid and full of character, the viola part being ably 
interpreted by Miss Eleanor Finegan. 

A successful pianoforte recital was given by our talented 
local pianist, Miss Rosemary Savage, at the Grosvenor Room 
on March 15. Her repertory included Bach’s ‘ Chromatic 
Fantasia and Fugue’ and excerpts from Granados, Rene 
Baton, Cyril Scott, Balfour Gardiner, John Ireland, Bax, 
Chopin, and Liszt. Songs were contributed by Mr. Arthur 
Jordan, one of our foremost local tenors. 

Miss Jean Sterling Mackinlay’s matinées are always 
attractive, and to hear her again, on March 16, afforded 
a delightful musical and dramatic function. The venue, as 
on so many former occasions, was the Repertory Theatre, and 
once more her special art was revealed in its characteristic 
individuality. Some dramatic recitations were contributed 
by Mr. Harcourt Williams. 

The Birmingham Festival Choral Society’s magnificent 


| series of concerts was brought to a close with a glorious 
| performance of Bach’s Mass in B minor, its great success 
| being in a measure due to Sir Henry Wood’s meticulous 


preparation of the work and to the way he directed its 
interpretation. Mr. C. W. Perkins at the organ filled 
Choir 
and orchestra are entitled to just acknowledgment of all 
they did to make the performance a memorable effort. 
Sir Henry has always Leen an admirer of our Festival Choral 
Society, or he would not have invited its members a few 
years ago to come to London and give a performance of the 
Mass at Queen’s Hall under the conductorship of the late 
Dr. Sinclair. That was an event of the greatest significance 
in the history of our great Choral Society, which those who 
took part in still recall with pride. It should be stated 
that the Town Hall was crowded on March 24, the 
audience evidently being greatly impressed with Bach's 
sublime creation. The principals, all of whom sang with 
much care and artistic delivery, were Miss Carrie Tubb, 
Miss Margaret Balfour, Mr. Alfred Heather, and Mr. 
Edward Dykes. The violin sclos were beautifully played 
by Mr. Alex. Cohen. Mr. Allen K. Blackall, the chorus- 
master of the Society, gave an interesting lecture before the 
members of the local Bach Society at the Midland Institute 


| on March 27, his subject being the * Organ Chorale Preludes,’ 


a number of which were played on the Midland Institute 
organ by Mr. Bernard Jackson and afterwards analysed by 


| the lecturer. 


Good Friday inevitably inspired a number of representa- 
tions of masterworks connected with Passion music. Mr. 
Appleby Matthews once more gave two performances of 
Bach’s * St. Matthew’ Passion at the Repertory Theatre, one 
in the afternoon and another in the evening, that were even 


| more profoundly moving than those of last year, a distinctive 
| feature being the valuable assistance rendered by Mr. Gervase 


Elwes and Mr. William Hayle. 

At the Town Hall the Midland Musical Society revived 
Dvorak’s ‘At the foot of the Cross’ (‘Stabat Mater’), 
which Mr. A. J. Cotton conducted in a deeply impressive 
manner. His principals were Miss Emilie Waldron, Miss 
Edith Clegg, Mr. John Booth, and Mr. Herbert Parker, 
with Mr. C. W. Perkins at the organ. 

Brahms’s *‘ Requiem’ was down for performance at the 
Church, ard in many centres Stainer’s 
‘Crucifixion’ was given as usual on Good Friday. 

The Birmingham Chamber Concerts Society’s fourth 
concert of the current season, having for its executive 
the Catterall combination, took place at the Royal Society 
of Artists’ Gallery on April 6. The reputation of these 
excellent concerts is now so firmly established that in spite 
of the Easter holidays the attendance was as great as ever. 
While the programme offered no novelty, yet musicians 
welcomed once more Beethoven’s String Quartet, Op. 18, 
No. 5, in A, Brahms’s String (Quartet in C minor, Op. 51, 


—_ 
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No, I, and in the way of variety Arensky’s String (Quartet 
in A minor, Op. 35a, which has for its second movement a 
Theme and Variations of special attractiveness. The 
performers’ virile and truly musicianly readings of these 
works denoted perfect unanimity in their ensemble, the 
outcome of ripe experience and assiduous study, 

A violin and vocal recital was given at the Grosvenor 
Room, Grand Hotel, on April 8, by Miss Marguerite Loriot 
and Miss Dorothy Lycett, when the former contributed well- 
known violin solos and the latter a variety of songs which 
suited her pleasing contralto voice. The joint efforts of the 
concert-givers were well appreciated, and the: programme on 
the whole was framed on artistic lines. The Birmingham 
Orpheus Choir, so ably trained by Mr. Joseph Lewis, con- 
tributed some part-songs with pleasing tone and artistic 
nuances of light and shade. 

In aid of St. Stephen’s Church a concert was given at the 
Town Hall on April 9, organized by the Rev. E. Lewis Blood 
with the co-operation of the Wolseley Male-Voice Choir, 
when a number of part-songs were sung under the able 
conductorship of Mr. W. E. Robinson. Interest in the 
pregramme was further enhanced by a selection of songs 
of a popular character sung by Miss Alice Vaughan, Mr. 
McKeown, and Mr. Charles Till, and violin solos brilliantly 
played by Mr. Arthur Hytch. , 

Mr. Appleby Matthews’s weekly Sunday Orchestral 
Concerts, which began on September 7 of last year and 
lasted till April 25, were a unique event in the musical history 


to remind the musical cognoscenti of its neglect elsewhere, 
Has Mr. E. L. Bainton also been besieged recently by 
voracious conductors hungering to produce his extremely 
charming ‘Elegy’ and ‘Intermezzo’ for orchestra? We 
sincerely hope that this experience has befallen him, while 
we rather doubt its actuality, although Mr. Dan Godfrey 
did not fail to perceive that the pieces would materially 
add to the attractiveness of the concert on April 1, 
Another British composer, Dr. Cyril B. Rootham, also 
participated in the programme of the twenty-fourth concert, 
when he conducted the Overture and Dances from his 
opera, ‘The Two Sisters,’ the dances, in particular, 
proving distinctly enlivening. 

Needless to say, the programmes at these concerts have 
been balanced by repetitions of many works that have 
already won fame and fortune, such as the ‘ Academic 
Festival ’ Overture by Brahms, Reethoven’s B flat Symphony, 
Schumann’s Symphony in D minor, Grieg’s ‘ Peer Gynt’ 
Suite (No. 1), Elgar’s ‘Enigma’ Variations (the second 
performance this season), and Dvorak’s ‘New World’ 
Symphony. These established favourites were interpreted 
with real skill—the Schumann Symphony was a particularly 
fine effort—and met with the usual welcome. 

The solo performers have been well up to standard, 
| Mr. Giovanni Barbirolli, an exceedingly promising young 
| musician, gave an exceptionally good performance of 
Tchaikovsky’s * Variations on a Theme Rococo’ for violon- 
| cello and orchestra: the composition itself is rather jejune, 





of Birmingham, breaking all records, and amply demon- | and does not improve on fuller acquaintance. On March 25 
strating what can be achieved by perseverance. These fine | Miss Marie Novello played the well-known E flat Pianoforte 
orchestral concerts have become an established educational | Concerto by Liszt, her performance being marked by plenty 
factor, and have been the means of popularising orchestral | of dash and other stimulating qualities. The following 


concerts among the masses, A departure was made on 
Sunday, April 11, when the concert was devoted to chamber | 
music, and the programme included Elgar’s new compositions | 


week’s concert had for one of its most interesting features 
the performance by the Countess Helena Morsztyn of 
Saint-Saéns’s C minor Pianoforte Concerto. Beginning a 


in this form, namely, the beautiful Violin Sonata, the String | trifle uncertainly, the pianist soon warmed to her work and 


(Juartet, and the Pianoforte Quintet. 


gave us one of the most attractive keyboard displays of the 


| season, the somewhat unequal composition being played 


j with such fire and vigour as to arouse considerable 
BOURNEMOUTH j enthusiasm. Finally, Miss Norah Blaney was decidedly in 


the picture in César Franck’s beautiful Symphonic Variations 


During the latter half of March and the first two weeks | for pianoforte and erchestra. So often do pianists attempt 


of April musical activity has continued with its usual 
strenuousness, the artistic range of the concerts being as 
extensive as ever, | 

The Symphony Concerts have attracted good audiences, | 
the average attendance being perhaps slightly in excess of 
last season. But even so, a still further improvement is | 
much to be desired ; while it is really surprising to find so | 
many self-styled keen lovers of music whose appearances at 
these concerts are by no means to be regularly reckoned | 
upon. The musical residents of Bournemouth, however, 
should feel it incumbent upon them to give a clear lead in | 
this matter, as it is they, after all, and not the casual | 
visitor, who derive the chief benefit from the Municipal | 
Orchestra and all that it stands for. It may be that they | 
are ignorant of the fact that the Orchestra is maintained at | 
its present strength—which is an absolute minimum for 
effective performances of high-class works—simply for the | 
continuance of the Symphony Concerts, although it is no 
less true that if these were perforce abandoned through a | 
reduction of the personnel many other engrossing musical 
features would also disappear simultaneously. Therefore it 
is ardently to be hoped that the residents of Bournemouth 
will show their appreciation of the artistic entertainment 
provided for them by vigorously supporting these fine 
concerts, An aloof attitude can only spell disaster to the | 
town’s principal artistic asset. 

The extent of the disaster that would follow upon any 
reduction of the Orchestra may be calculated from an 
inspection of the programmes which it was found possible to | 
present under prevailing conditions during the past four | 
weeks. Where, for instance, can one hear nowadays such 
a work as Tchaikovsky’s ‘ Manfred’ Symphony, which was 
revivel at the twenty-fourth Symphony Concert? Few and 
far between, too, are performances of Glazounov’s niost 
desirable ‘Seasons’ Suite,’ played here on March 18, 
Rimsky-Korsakov’s Overture to ‘A Night in May,’ again, 
is one of this clever musician’s most attractive lighter 
compositions; but its performance here on April 8 served 


to turn this lovely work into a mere vehicle for display that 
Miss Blaney’s interpretation in the right spirit made its 
representation a very pleasurable affair. 


BRISTOL 


Though the season should be drawing to a close, there is 
every likelihood that it will continue strong and vigorous till 
well into the early summer. Immediately following the 
Choral Society’s concert which was noted in our last issue, 
Bristol New Philharmonic Society gave its third and last 
concert of the season. This Society, under Mr. Arnold 
Barter’s guidance, has achieved some notable work in the 
way of presenting modern music, and its educational efforts— 
though, of course, not absolutely perfect—have been of great 
value to the city. On March 17, at Colston Hall, the 
principal item was César Franck’s D minor Symphony, which 
was very creditably performed by the band, and with much 
more style than the players infused into it a year ago. 
Rutland Boughton’s extraordinary symphonic poem, 
* Midnight,’ was not so successfully given. The choir was 
outclassed by it, but in Elgar’s * Bavarian Highlands’ songs 
the choralists were much better placed. Emphatically the 
choir wants more voices to steady and increase the tone 
volume. Miss Rosina Buckman made another dramati 
appearance, and was warmly welcomed in arias from * Aida,’ 
and *‘ Madame Butterfly.’ 

There has been a very notable feature in four concerts, on 
Sundays, at the Empire, given by the Bristol New 
Symphony Orchestra under Mr. W. S. Porter’s baton. 
This body of three dozen musicians, all of Bristol and all 
| professionals, has made a praiseworthy endeavour to show 
| Bristol folk that they have the nucleus of a Bristol first-class 
| band without going outside the city for it. The Orchestra 
has given excellent examples of its powers in Dvorak’s 

“New World’ Symphony and Kalinnikov’s symphonic 
production. We shall hear more of these players next season. 








——_ 
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Probably the outstanding concert of the whole season was 
that given by the New Queen’s Hall Light Orchestra, with 
Madame Calvé, and under Mr. Alick MacLean’s direction. 
on March 18 at Colston Hall. The band was a great 
revelation to Bristol musical people. A Liszt Rhapsody, 
the /vnale from Tchaikovsky’s fourth Symphony, and 
Frederick Laurence’s ‘ Tristis’ were chief among the pieces 
performed, and were faultlessly played. Madame Calvé, of 
course, gave the ‘ Habafiera’ from ‘Carmen,’ Gounod’s 
Serenade, and Beethoven’s ‘In questa Tomba,’ with other 
interesting selections, in her own peculiar and fascinating 
manner. Miss Myra Hess played Rachmaninoff and Chopin 
with equal facility. All who took part were new to Bristol, 
which was the reason perhaps why the hall was not full. 

Dr. Frank Merrick, one of Bristol's leading pianoforte 
masters, whose technique and powers of interpretation are 
greatly valued here, gave a special recital on March 19 at 
Victoria Rooms, presenting an uncommon programme that 
included Bach’s French Suite in G, Brahms’s F sharp minor 
Sonata, works of John Ireland and Debussy, and two of the 
unfamiliar ‘ Goyescas’ of Granados. 

The Cecilian Choral Society, a very vigorous and 
surprisingly good amateur society of vocalists, drawn from 
the staff of Messrs. J. S. Fry & Sons, the great chocolate | 
firm, gave a most creditable performance of ‘ Messiah’ 
under Mr. Charles Read at Colston Hall on March 21, with | 
Madame Hilda Blake, a cultured Bath soprano, Miss Rébé 
Hillier, Mr. Robert Ripley, and Mr. 
principals, 

Mr. R. T. Morgan has continued his series of interesting and 
educative fortnightly organ recitals at St. 


played. He has had large audiences, and his well-chosen | 
programmes have been a delight, including as they have | 
excerpts from modern as well as classical composers of the | 
highest class. 

Bristol Musical Society held its second concert of the 
season, on March 24 at Victoria Rooms, under Mr. Charles 
Stear, giving Rossim’s ‘ Stabat Mater 
‘Hymn of Praise,’ with band and organ accompanying. 
Miss Norah Delmarr, Miss Grace Ivell, Mr. Frank Webster, 
and Mr. Herbert Spiller were the soloists, and Mr. F. S. 
Gardner led the orchestra. The works were pleasingly 
performed, but the choir neéds some rounding up in order 
to establish a high standard of choral work. 

On the same evening Mr. F. E. Weatherly, the well-known 
song-writer, gave a delightful jibilee celebration lecture at 
the Y.M.C.A. Hall. He has always been happy in his 
musical collaborateurs, and he emphasised the great debt he 
owed to the veteran Bristolian, Mr. J. L. Roeckel, who 
first suggested he should write songs. 

Bristol South Choral Society, another active young 
combination of singers, gave * Messiah’ with spirit and 
force on March 27, at the Totterdown Y.M C..A., and 
showed considerable promise. 

On March 30 we had Mr. 
all students a lesson in phrasing and clear thinking at his 
recital in Victoria Rooms. He drew upon various schools, 
ancient and modern, 


and mysterious * Barlumi’ of Malipiero. 


Good Friday concerts at Colston Hall were given by the | 


Welsh Apollo Glee Society from Barry. The evening 
concert was packed to the doors. Mr. 
played two * Storms 
sang, and Mr. N, Eager, a clever young local violoncellist, 
supplemented the plaintive Welsh vocalisation of the Glee 
party. 

A unique and altogether delightful entertainment was 
provided by Will Marion Cook’s 
Orchestra on April 5, for a week, at Colston Hall, 
proved a faiiure financially. 

The greatest of all our visitors to give pianoforte recitals | 
was Mr. Frederick Lamond, whose masterly interpretations 
of Beethoven are so well-known to London concert-goers. 


His reputation drew a crowded and enthusiastic audience | 


to the Victoria Rooms. 
West Bristol Choral Society presented 


Shon Maclean,’ and the * Mystic Trumpeter,’ under Mr 


Charles Read’s enthusiastic con lucting, at Victoria Rooms on | 


Mary Redcliff | 
Church, the only place where organ music is regularly | 


* and Mendelssohn’s | 


Mark Hambourg, who gave | 


for his themes, including the weird | 


George Riseley | 
> on the organ, Madame Hilda Blake | 


American Syncopated | 
but it | 


* The Wedding oi | 


| April 14. Mr. Montague Hook was the soloist, and choir 
and band numbered a hundred and twenty. The per- 
formance was thorough and the singers showed much merit. 

Cotham Grove Choral Society, yet another of the local 
societies to bear excellent fruit, made a good showing on 
April 15, under Mr. F. George Taylor, at its second 
concert, given in the Baptist Church. Spohr’s ‘ Last 
Judgment’ and Mendelssohn’s ‘Lauda Sion’ were quite 
creditably given by Miss Hilda Stowar, Miss May Keene, 
Mr. George Lewton, and Mr. James F. Passmore, a full 
orchestra and organ assisting the choir of seventy performers. 

Weston-super-Mare, our local Brighton, has an enter- 
prising Orpheus Society, conducted by an old and tried 
Bristulian, Mr. Edward Cook, and at its fourteenth annual 
concert on March 18, in Knightstone Pavilion, the Society 
drew a large audience. In Coleridge-Taylor’s *Drake’s 
| Drum,’ Wilfrid Shaw’s ‘ Divine Pastorale,’ Hiles’s ‘ Hushed 
in Death,’ as well as in lighter works by Sir Frederick 
Bridge, the singers sustained their old traditions. Miss 
| Phyllis Lett, a very favourite singer in the West of England, 
| contributed eight items with marked success. 

The local testimonial fund, under the lead of the 
| Lord Mayor, to celebrate in appropriate fashion the 
j Jubilee of Mr. George Riseley, Bristol’s famous conductor 
| of the Choral Society and the Orpheus Glee Society, is 
| being well supported. 





Dan Richards as 


CORNWALL 


In addition to the revival of male choirs which are the 
| great feature of music in Cornwall, several mixed choirs 
have been re-formed and have made welcome appearances. 
| Newlyn Choral Society, on March 19, gave the Passion 
music from ‘ Messiah’ and Stainer’s * Crucifixion,’ Mr. 
| A. W. Rablen conducting. After celebrating its jubilee a 
few years ago, Penzance Choral Society collapsed, and has 
now reappeared with a strong membership of a hundied and 
twenty voices, under the conductorship of Mr. E. Fugler 
Thomas. In a performance of * Messiah’ on March 18 
the singing was generally good, though weak in attack. 
| For once, the tenors were the strongest and most able 
department. Mr. H. C. Tonking was at the organ, and 

Mrs. L. Williams at the pianoforte. An entirely new 
Choral Society has been formed at Wadebridge, and on 
March 31 also chose ‘ Messiah’ for a first attempt. 
Mr. H. S. Derry obtained a very good performance, the 
choir numbering eighty voices and the orchestra being led 
| by Miss Clarke and Mr. E. Pedlar. Miss Keast was at 
| the organ, and Miss Richards at the pianoforte. Enuncia- 
| tion was unusually clear, while the phrasing was good. 
| Wesley Choir, Camborne, performed *The Creation’ on 
March 31, Dr. H. V. Pearce conducting, with Mr. Godfrey 
Uren at the organ. 

Before the war much good music was made by the 
amalgamated Choral Societies of Truro and Falmouth, 
conducted by Canon Corfe. The Truro body exists no 
|longer, but Falmouth has a vigorous Philharmonic Society 


| which has greatly increased in numbers during this winter. 
* Hiawatha’s Wedding-Feast’ and part-songs by Bantock 
(‘On Himalay’) and Elgar (‘My love dwelt’) were 
excellently sung on April 7. The orchestra which supplied 
the accompaniments was led by Miss B. Treweeke, and 
played also the ‘ Hebrides ’ Overture (Mendelssohn), and a 
| selection from ‘Lohengrin.’ The Rev. C. Daly Atkinson 
conducted, and a part-song of his, ‘How sweet the 
| moonlight sleeps,’ received an excellent interpretation by 
|the choir. Miss E. B. Blight was at the pianoforte. 

| Lestwithiel Choral Society (Mr. E. A. Russell, conductor), 
has attained a membership of a hundred voices. A very good 
pertormance of the * Hymn of Praise’ was given on April 7, 
with orchestra. The chorus, ‘The Vikings,’ and orchestral 
| pieces, were also given. 
| As in Wales, so in Cornwall—male choirs are to be 
| heard everywhere. Performances which must be chronicled 
include Marazion Male Choir (Mr. J. H. Trudgen) on 
March 16; Falmouth Male Choir (Mr. Howard) on 
March 21; Stithians Male Choir (Mr. J. H. Bowden) on 
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March 22; Gunnislake and District Male Choir (Mr. 


| 


| the present occasion being his fifth visit to the town. 


The 


W. P. Leverton), at Callington, on March 24, when programme was miscellaneous, Mr. Mullings’s contributions 


H. J. Edwards’s beautiful part-song, ‘ Give me thine heart,’ 
made a great success ; Camborne Male Choir(Mr. Holman), 
at Twelveheads, on March 25, when ‘To arms’ and ‘On 
A new male quartet has been | vein, and sang superbly, the ‘ Erl-King ’ reaching the highest 


the ramparts’ were sung. 


formed at Flushing, and at their first concert at Mylor, on | pinnacle of dramatic interpretation. 
March 31, the singers achieved success in ‘In absence,’ 


* Perfect in Christ,’ and * Comrades’ Song of Hope.’ 


COVENTRY AND DISTRICT 


The advent of daylight-saving and the growing attractions 
of the countryside around Coventry at this season inevitably 


reacted on local musical life, and the concert season may 
now definitely be regarded as on the wane. 

Considerable interest was centred in the visit of the 
regimental band of H.M. Scots Guards to the Opera House 
on March 21. Loca! concert-goers were thus afforded an 
opportunity of hearing an indoor programme presented by a 
military organization well-known to patrons of the Coventry 
Corporation summer concerts. Two interesting programmes 
were conducted by Mr. F. W. Wood, and M. Jose de Moraes, 
the Portuguese tenor, renewed his popularity. 

The final concert of a highly successful season was given 
by members of the Coveniry Musical Club on March 24, the 
Club’s male-voice choir, orchestra, and prominent member- 
soloists all contributing to the programme. 

On March 28, Mr. Mathew Stevenson conducted the final 


concert of the season given by the Armstrong-Siddeley | 


Orchestra at the Opera House. The programme included 
the ‘ Meistersinger’ and ‘ Magic Flute’ Overtures and 
Moszkowsky’s * Boabdil’ Ballet Music. Miss Katrina Lund, 
in conjunction with the Orchestra, recited Elgar’s * Carillon.’ 
The vocalist was Mr. Foster Richardson, whose fine bass 
voice was heard to advantage on this his first visit to 
Coventry. 

During Passiontide, Stainer’s * Crucifixion’ was heard at 
the Churches of St. Peter and All Saints, and also at other 
places of worship. Mr. Frederick Rollason’s setting of the 
*Stabat Mater’ and Maunder’s ‘ Olivet to Calvary” were 
also performed. Easter music at the Cathedral and at 
numerous other Churches was of interest, some notable 
settings to the Communion office being heard. On Easter 
Monday Mr. Walter Hoyle gave another of his customary 
bank holiday organ recitals, when the attendance was 
greater than ever before. 

The fourth of the special series of Corporation Concerts 
took place in Leamington Town Hall on March 25. Miss 
Lucy Nuttall created a most favourable impression with her 
singing, Mr. Ilerbert Fryer proved himself a pianist of 
unusual ability, and the violoncello solos of Mr. Warwick 
Evans were followed with attention. Mr. Fryer and Mr. 
Evans were associated in a masterly interpretation of Grieg’s 
Sonata in A minor. 

Mr. Walter Warren arranged a noteworthy selection of 
music for the Easter services at St. Peter’s Roman Catholic 
Church. 

The visit of the D’Oyly Carte Opera Company to the 
Theatre Royal, Leamington, in the week commencing 
April 12, attracted much attention. Large audiences 
witnessed the representations of ‘The Mikado,’ 
Gondoliers,’ and * Iolanthe,’ which formed the répertoire. 


The Rugby Philharmonic Society has recently given a | 


successiul performance of Brahms’s * Requiem.’ 


DARLINGTON AND DISTRICT 


The period of Good Friday inevitably brought a number 
of performances of Stainer’s * Crucifixion,’ of which detailed 
notices are unnecessary. The choir of St. Hilda’s Church, 
Darlington, made a departure by singing Gounod’s fine but 
seldom-heard *Stabat Mater,’ to the English text “O come 
near to the Cross,’ and at Darlington Parish Church the 
choir, under Dr. Kitson, gave Maunder’s cantata * Olivet to 
Calvary.’ The Darlington Choral and Orchestral Society's 
second concert, on April 13, had Mr. Frank Mullings for 
soloist. He was naturally received with much enthusiasm, 
because his first great success was achieved by singing the 
tenor solo part of Berlioz’s ‘ Faust ° for this Society in 1909, 


* The | 


comprising Lohengrin’s Narration, ‘ Deeper and deeper still’ 
and * Waft her angels,’ Bantock’s ‘ Adrift,’ Brahms’s ‘ Love 
Song,’ and Schubert’s ‘ Erl-King.’ He was in his happiest 





The orchestra, which 
| is almost entirely amateur, was led by Mr. Alfred Wall, 
;and gave a good account of the Overture to ‘ Figaro,’ 
‘the first movement from Beethoven’s Symphony in C, 
Saint-Saéns’s ‘ Danse Macabre,’ and Jarnefelt’s * Przludium,’ 
| The choir sang unaccompanied madrigals and part-songs, 
| including ‘In going to my lonely bed,’ Palestrina’s * When 
flow’ry meadows,’ Horsley’s ‘See the chariot,’ and Stanford’s 
| ‘Sweet love for me’ and ‘The Witch.’ The last is a 
| remarkably fine work, and well worth the attention of any 
choir in search of a novelty. Mr. T. Henderson conducted, 
}and Mr. A. Minto was the accompanist. 
| The Auckland Musical Society, though small in numbers 
has under the inspiring influence of Dr. Kilburn been for 
many years a centre of musical enthusiasm in the district, 
land has kept its programmes well in the van of musical 
| progress. On March 30 the choir gave an elevating 
| performance of Bach’s ‘St. John’ Passion with the assistance 
}of members of the Leeds Symphony Orchestra. The 
| singing was keen and fresh in tone, the chorales especially 
| being beautifully sung. The soloists were Miss Suddaby, 
Miss Vipond, Mr. John Booth, and Mr. William Hayle. 
The following night another excellent performance of the 
same work, with the same performers and orchestra, but 
| with Miss Rachel Hunt in place of Miss Vipond, was given 
|under Dr. Kilburn in the Town Hall, Middlesbrough, with 
| Mr. Felix Corbett at the organ. 

The Stockton and Thornaby Choral and Orchestral Society 
gave its second concert on March 18. Bennett’s ‘ May 
| (Jueen ’ and Coleridge-Taylor’s * A Tale of Old Japan’ were 
the principal works, both of which were well sung. The 
| Society is steadily improving under Mr. Webster’s careful 
| training. 





| 
| 


DEVON 
Choral Societies all over the county have brought 
forward the fruits of their revived energy and a winter of 
| rehearsal. A notable feature has been the formation of 
| voluntary choruses to supplement Church choirs for 
performance of oratorio. Foremost among these must be 
mentioned the choir of over a hundred voices formed and 
| trained by Dr. Ernest Bullock, of Exeter Cathedral, which 
| with the Cathedral regular voices gave a remarkably good 
| first performance at Exeter (probably, also, in Devon) of 
| the “St. Matthew’ Passion. Unfortunately, at the last 
}moment, Dr. Bullock was prevented by illness from 
| conducting, his place being taken by the Rev. R. C. B. 
| Llewellyn. Mr. F. Gandy, of Bradford, was at the organ. 
| Nearly every Church had a performance of oratorio during 
| Lent and Easter. St. Andrew’s Church choir, Plymouth, 
conducted at the organ by Mr. H. Moreton, performed 
| * The Redemption’ in the Guildhall. Augmented to eighty 
| voices, the choir sang with beautiful tone and interpretation. 
| The principals were Miss Hilda Blake, Miss Gertrude 
| Winchester, Mr. Matthew Newton, and Mr. Frederick 
| Taylor. 
In this connection mention must be made of a newly- 
| formed choral society at the tiny village of Alphington, near 
| Exeter, under the direction of Mr. Tidball, organist, 
supported by the rector, the Rev. B. C. Bennett. By 
| dint of persevering labour in educating raw material, 4 
really creditable performance of the ‘Crucifixion’ was 
achieved on March 31. 

At Sherwell Church, Plymouth, Gaul’s ‘ Holy City’ was 
given on March 24, conducted by Mr. Douglas Durston. 
At Bideford, on March 22, the cantata ‘Heroes of Faith’ 
was presented, with Mr. W. J. Couch at the organ. — Else- 
where Stainer’s ‘ Crucifixion’? was most frequently heard, 
and various Lenten pieces by Maunder were popular. 
Parts 2 and 3 of ‘ Messiah’ were sung at Totnes, under the 
direction of Mr. Herbert Worth, with Miss E. M. Hingston 
at the organ, and on the same date (March 31), at 
St. Margaret’s, Topsham, the choir sang ‘ Hear my prayer’ 
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and one of Maunder’s cantatas with Mr. A. C. May at the, 
organ. ; A . | 
On March 20 the Junior Choir of Plymouth Co-operative 


Society, excellentiy trained by Mr. H. Woodward, gave a} 
really good programme of part-songs, choruses, duets, and | 
solos. Under the same auspices a Senior Choir has been 
formed, and has begun rehearsals under the training of Mr. | 
T. Martin, with a membership of eighty. Among the most | 
active of male choirs in Plymouth and district are the 

Orpheus (Mr. D. Parkes) and the Cecilian (Mr. T. Downing). 

Unfortunately they selected the same date (March 24) for | 
their spring events. The concert of the Orpheus was | 
remarkable for fine performances of Schubert's ‘Great is 

Jehovah’ (vocalist, Miss Minnie Searle), Brahms’s | 
* Rhapsody,’ the ‘ Homage to Aviators’ of Saint-Saéns, and | 
part-songs by Elgar. The Cecilians sang Maunder’s * To} 
Arms,’ * Strike the Lyre’ (Cooke), ‘ Not a drum was heard’ 

(Goodhart), Walford Davies’s fine piece ‘The winds,’ and | 
other pieces by Abt and Brahms, in which they showed real 
progress in their art. 

‘The May Queen’ was sung by North Tawton Choral 
Society (forty voices) on April7, Mr. H. Phillips conducting. 
It is long since choral music was heard at Teignmouth, and 
the Choral Society was well supported on April 8 when it 
presented * Faust,’ in concert form, ‘ Hiawatha’s Wedding- 
Feast,’ and some part-songs. Mr. Taylor conducted, and | 
the principals were Madame Fifine de ‘la Céte, who sang 
with exquisite voice and much temperament, Mr. W. N. 
Kennedy, and Mr. Walter Belgrove. Miss Phyllis Smith 
(Dawlish) led the orchestra. 

Sidmouth Choral Society, with orchestra, and Exmouth 
Choral Society, also with orchestra, performed * Messiah’ 
on April 8 and 9 respectively. Mr. J. A. Bellamy con- 
ducted at Sidmouth, and Mr. Raymond Wilmot at Exmouth. 
Activities at the latter town had been suspended since 1910, 

Dr. Harold Lake and his well-trained Madrigal Society 
gave a concert at Plymouth on April 9, which afforded 
ample testimony of the value of their work for music at 
Plymouth, Novelties were a madrigal of characteristic type, | 
‘Charm me to sleep,’ composed by the conductor for the 
Society, Parry’s sublime Motet, ‘ There is an old belief,’ 
and a modal and imaginative work by Sakhnovsky, ‘ The | 
pampas grass,” sung with much finish and with thrilling effect. | 
The Society was supported by M. Jacques Van Lier (whose 
violoncello-playing in the Saint-Saens Concerto surpassed 
any we had previously heard), Madame Dilys Jones, ind 
Mr. Maurice d’Oisly, vocalists. 

Orchestral music at Plymouth has received a set back, | 
firstly by the departure for several months of the band of the | 
R.M.L.1. to escort H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, and 
secondly by the promotion of Mr. R. G. Evans, who has 
conducted the band of the R.G.A. since 1993, to the! 
bandmastership of the Coldstream Guards. A feature of 
Mr. Evans’s period of control of the R.G.A. has been the | 
number of excellent symphony concerts given at Plymouth | 
at which the programmes have been of a high classical 
standard, 

The orchestra organized at Exeter by Mr. Edward | 
Petherick, and conducted by Mr. A. J. James, has played | 
twice during the month. On the first occasion (March 25), 
a Suite, ‘Gressenhall,’ by Cunningham Woods was a 
prominent item. The sécond occasion, on April 13, was 
another of the concerts for the people by which Mr. Petherick | 
hopes to raise the taste of the masses in recreation. The | 
programme was on the light side, but of very good 
standard, including music by Percy Grainger, Elgar, Mozart, 
Brahms, and Edward German. 

A concert given at South Molton by singing pupils of | 
Mrs. John Passmore (a professor who visits there weekly | 
from Exeter) on April 7, brought forward several young 
singers who were evidently being well trained. Other 





vocalists were Mrs. Passmore herself and Mr. John B. | Suggia. 


Passmore, a baritone singer with gifts and temperament | 
that promise a distinguished career. Dr. H. J. Edwards | 
gave examples of his beautiful pianistic art in Chopin and 
Debussy and in some of his own compositions, and 
with Mr. S. W. A. Moyle played a pianoforte and violoncello 
Sonata by Grieg. Mr. Moyle also contributed 
violoncello solos of a very high order. 


some 


| was inaugurated by the present Dean in 188o, 


| attractive 


| gold medal, and is a most promising tenor vocalist. 
| adjudicators 


The Rev. Greville Cooke gave an instructive lecture at 
Plymouth on March 20 on ‘The Harmonic Bass and 
Modern Music.’ That his ideas are thoroughly carried out 
in his compositions was evidenced at Tavistock on April 10, 
when he played several pieces and songs were sung by 
Mr. Orlando Jolliffe. Vagueness of tonality, the whole-tone 
scale, and the use of figures rather than defined themes (this 
was not invariable) were general characteristics. Mr. Cooke 
is a young man of decided gifts, in the use of which experience 
will no doubt inspire originality. 

Plympton Choral Society has turned its attention to opera, 
and on April 7 performed * The Mikado,’ conducted by Mr. 
T. Lavers. Singing and acting were alike praiseworthy, 
and Miss A. Smith led a small orchestra. 


DUBLIN 


Mr. John Mundy is rapidly establishing himselfasa prime 
favourite in musical circles, and his violoncello recital on 
March 24 was a great success. 

On March 26, at Trinity College, the Dublin University 
Choral Society gave a most successful concert, the two 
works presented being Mendelssohn’s Octet in B flat, and 
Palestrina’s famous * Missa Pape Marcelli’ (sung in the 
Sistine Chapel, Rome, on June 19, 1505). The 
interpretations were very good, especially in view of the 
small choir, and the whole reflected credit on the able 


; conductor, Dr. Fred Figgis. 


During Holy Week, at St. Patrick’s Cathedral, Bach’s 
*St. John’ Passion was given each evening—a custom that 
The organ 
accompaniments were most judiciously played by Mr. W. E. 
Hopkins, sub-organist. 

Verdi’s noble * Requiem’ received adequate treatment on 
March 29 and 30, at the Empire Theatre, by the ®olian 
Musical Society, under the direction of Mr. T. H. Weaving. 
Some selections from * Messiah * were also given. Among 
the soloists Madame Borel, Miss Mollie O'Callaghan, 
and Mr. J. C. Doyle won golden opinions. Mr. Weaving 
had both orchestra and choir well in hand, and gave a 
remarkably good interpretation. 

The D’Oyly Carte Company gave a successful three weeks’ 
season of Gilbert and Sullivan opera commencing on Easter 
Monday, April 5, at the Gaiety Theatre. All the old 
favourites were represented to full houses. 

Commencing on Easter Monday last, Dublin places of 
entertainment have increased their prices of admission owing 
(as the managers say) to ‘various causes, including the 
increase of wages to the employees and higher costs in 
other directions.’ 

Mr. Patrick Delaney’s new Society of Amateur 
Orchestral Players won a deserved success at the Antient 
Concert Rooms on April 7. Miss May Mechan was an 
vocalist, and Master Rathborne displayed 
uncommon powers as a flautist. 

The Antient Concert Rooms (built by the Antient Concerts 
Society, under Joseph Robinson in 1845) is again being 
used for its original purpose. Utilised during the war asa 
show-room by Messrs. Eason, it is gratifying to find the 
classic venue once more available for concerts, and interest 
centres in the fact that it was for the Antient Concerts that 
Mendelssohn scored his * Hear my prayer’ in 1847. 

During Easter Week tne Father Mathew Feis attracted 
large numbers of competitors. It is generally looked upon 
as a stepping-stone for the Feis Ceoil, and there was a 
potential array of talent. Mr. Sean O’Carroll won the 
The 
included the Rev. Prof. 
O’ Dwyer, and Mr. John Mundy. 

The Celebrity Concerts at the Theatre Royal on April 1o 
and 11 were good value, but much disappointment was 
| expressed at the regretted absence of Madame Guilhermina 
Miss Beatrice Harrison and Miss Terry O’Connor 

were however very acceptable, while Mr. Vincent O’Brien 
suppiied the place of Mr. Reeves. 
Dr. Henry Coward and his Sheffield Choir were an 
_ undoubted attraction at the Theatre Royal during the week 
| April 12-17. Although in his seventieth year, the energetic 
Doctor shows no sign of waning vitality, and the vigour of 
| of his conducting compelled admiration, 


George O'Neill, 
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EDINBURGH 

The last of the Reid Orchestral Concerts was given on | 
March 20, The novelty at this event was the Double 
Concerto for violin and violoncello by Brahms, in which | 
Miss Jelly D’Aranyi and Mr. Arthur Williams did full justice 
to the solo parts. The former artist also gave a fine inter- 
pretation of Beethoven’s Violin Concerto, and Miss Lucy 
Romain sang a Mozart Aria. 


On March 27 Mr. Max Mossel brought a small Symphony | 
orchestra, under Mr. Landon Ronald, to the last concert of | 


his series, Miss Olga Haley was vocalist, and Mr. Albert | 


Sammons was solo violinist. 

Mr. Mark Hambourg drew a large audience to his recital 
on March 20, when his programme included the * Moonlight’ 
Sonata, Chopin’s Sonata, Op. 35, Liszt’s Rhapsody No. 11, 
Cyril Scott’s ‘Caprice Chinoise,’ and Rimsky-Korsakoft’s 
Dance from *‘ The Midnight Sun.’ 
novelty was presented to an Edinburgh audience in the form 
of a concertina band concert, the programme consisting of 
popular overtures and selections. The band, which came 
from Clydebank, was under the baton of Mr. Browne, and 
has been in existence for some ten years. 

Mr. De La. Haye’s Choir gave its first concert on 
March 30. This is a new organization, and promises to be 
in the front rank of Edinburgh choirs. It is small 
numbers, but excellent in quality, and has a very able 
conductor. Two new works were introduced, viz., the choral 
ballads ‘The jolly Goshawk,’ and ‘ Kinmont Willie,’ by 
Hamish MacCunn. This was their first public performance, 
and they can be recommended to choral conductors in search 
of refreshing and characteristic novelties. The remaining 
chora! number at this concert was Elgar’s ‘ From the Bavarian 
Highlands. ’ 


On March 31 Mr. Moonie’s Choir gave a fine performance | 


of Coleridge-Taylor’s great trilogy, ‘ Hiawatha.’ We have 


heard individual parts of this work here, but had not | 
before had the opportunity of hearing it in its entirety | 


at one concert. The soloists were Miss Marie Thomson, 
Mr. John Booth, and Mr. Frederic Austin. A_ pleasing 
feature of the concert was that by permission of the 


University the Reid Orchestra accompanied. 


On the same date an interesting pianoforte and violoncello | 
David Bayne 


recital was given by two local artists, Mr. 
(pianoforte) and Mr. Millar Craig(violoncello), Beethoven’s 
Sonata, Op. 5, No. 2, and Brahms’s Sonata, Op. 99, were 
the numbers selected for performance, and were greatly 


enjoyed. Miss Elsa Barker, a young pianist, had an} 
excellent reception at the same concert for her inter- 


pretation of Brahms’s Rhapsodie Op. 79, and several short 
numbers by Schumann and Chopin. 

The Royal Choral Union gave a performance of 
on Good Friday, when Mr. Greenhouse Allt 
dramatic instinct in his interpretation of the work. 


‘Elijah’ 
His 


tempi were not traditional, but fully justified themselves by | 


The soloists were Miss Caroline 
Maurice O’Oisly, 


the effects that he obtained. 
Hatchard, Miss Margaret Balfour, Mr. 
and Capt. Herbert Heyner, 


GLASGOW 


The Ladies’ Choir of the Scottish Song Society, under 
Miss Mary Dixon, gave a very attractive concert on | 
March 22. The choral programme consisted mainly of 


harmonized settings of Scottish melodies, and these Miss 
Dixon's well-balanced and well-trained vocalists sang with 
excellent tone and finish. Members of the Choir contributed 
The Glasgow Amateur Orchestral Society, a body 
with a fine record, 
several years, At 
ambitious programme contained, however, promise 
under the new conductor, Mr. H. A. Carruthers, 
Society will readily regain the place it formerly held in the | 
musical life of the city. 
Choir, conducted for the last time by Mr. J. M. Diack, 
gave its annual E aster concert in Trinity Church, Mr. John | 
Pullein, of St. Mary’s Cathedral, acting as organist. 
Among other Easter music-makings were three 
presentations of Bach’s ‘St. Matthew’ Passion(on March 31 
April t and 2) by the choir of Glasgow Cathedral. 
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| As usual, the wholly admirable playing of the organ part by 
Mr. Herbert Walton was an outstanding feature of the 
| performances, and Mr. Henry Brearley was soloist-in-chief, 
| The custom of marking Eastertide by more or less elaborate 
| services in the churches seems to be growing, Stainer’s 
| ‘Crucifixion ’ and excerpts from ‘ Messiah ’ being largely laid 
under contribution. The spring concerts of the Glasgow 
| Orpheus Choir (Mr. H. S. Roberton, conductor) took place 
| on March 23, 24, 25, when the same programme was presented 
to crowded audiences on each successive evening. Among 
| the choral aumbers were Cornelius’s ‘O Death, thou art the 
tranquil night,’ Coleridge-Taylor’s * Death in the Sierras,’ 
Elgar’s * Evening Scene,’ and Morley’s ‘ My bonny lass,’ 
The singing of the choir throughout the entire programme 
| exhibited the acme of beauty and charm, making detailed 
notice superfluous, but mention ought to be made of the 
complete unity of the tenors in the Cornelius number, where 
the effect was of-one finely trained voice performing the 
part, and of the impressive sonority of the basses in the 
same piece. Mr. Gervase Elwes as solo vocalist gave 
several groups of English songs, artistically ac sg on 
the pianoforte by Mr. Wilfred Senior. The Orpheus Club, 
which devotes its energies to Gilbert and Sullivan opera, 
gave a week’s performances of *The Yeomen of the Guard’ 
in the Theatre Royal (April 12 to 17). The Club is wholly 
amateur in its membership and conductor (Mr. William 
Speirs), and by means of its annual performances large sums 
have been raised for benevolent purposes. This vear’s 
proceeds will bring much needed help to the Victoria 
Infirmary. The Royal Carl Rosa Opera Company con- 
cluded a successful two months’ season at the Theatre 
Royal on April 10, 

The month’s music has included concerts by several 
visiting performers, among these being the Mossel concert, 
with Mr. Landon Ronald and a symphony orchestra and 
Mr. Albert Sammons as solo violinist. 


| 


HASTINGS 

After the first winter season of serious music Hastings 
and St. Leonards has ever enjoyed, Mr. Julian Clifford and 
his excellent Orchestra have transferred their activities to 
Harrogate until they reappear here in the autumn. The 
last two symphony concerts managed to stir up some 
enthusiasm for Brahms, whose second Symphony was 
remarkably well-played, and also for César Franck’s unequal 
example in D minor. The two novelties were Giovanni 
Clerici’s sensational symphonic poem, ‘The Triumph of 
Progress,’ and the late Ernest Farrar’s Rhapsody, which so 
vividly portrays the spirit of ‘Lavengro.” Mr. Frank 
Howgrave gave a perfectly sound, though prosaic, exposition 
of Beethoven’s Pianoforte Concerto in C minor. The series 
of Concerts culminated in those given for the benefit of 
the conductor and for the orchestra. These events 
afforded opportunities for hearing Madame Blanche Marchesi, 
whose charm of style and personality is as potent as ever it 
was, and the inimitable Belgian pianist M. de Greef. 

A good all-round reading of Dvorak’s *Stabat Mater’ 
was conducted by Mr. Leonard O’Connor at St. John’s 
Church in Lent, while the elaborate Easter music under 
Mr. Allan Biggs at Christ Church attracted hundreds more 
people than the big fabric would hold. 

This month will witness the arnual competitive festival 
for choirs, solo singers and players, vocal and string quartets, 
organ playing, and composition, of which Mr. John Lockey 
is the moving spirit. 

There was an interesting group of recitals given during 
April on the Lewis organ at St. Barnabas’, TunLridge 
Wells, by Messrs. H. Goss Custard (Bach, Elgar, Wagner), 
W. W.. Starmer, Norman 


} 


Collie, and Dr. W. H. Speer. 


LIVERPOOL AND DISTRICT 
A hearing of the ‘Divine Poem’ at the Philharmonic 
| Society’s Concert on March 16, following previous per- 
formances of the beautiful first Symphony (without the 





| choral /yva/e) and the much more complex * Poem of Ecstasy’ 
fine | has enabled us to form a fairly complete impression of 


'Scriabin’s later work. Apart from its avowed aims, it is 


sufficient to enjoy the beauty and mastery of the music 
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without seeking to speculate deeply upon the source of its 
inspiration, Whether taken as music written round a 
definite programme with easily recognizable leading themes, 


or heard as absolute music, the ‘ Divine Poem’ is conceived | 


in the grand manner and infused with a lofty spirit. 
It seems 
possibilities of descriptive thought by musical sounds. In 
the modernity of the expression there is little that is 
disturbing, any more than in César Franck’s D minor 


Symphony with which the music of the ‘ Divine Poem’ has | 
some affinity, indefinite though it may be. The work had | 


an appreciative interpreter in Mr. Albert Coates, whose 
programme also contained the ‘ Tannhiuser’ Overture and 
the Introduction to Act 3 of ‘The Mastersingers.’ 
Distinction was added by the exquisite playing of Madame 
Suggia in two Violoncello Concertos—Lalo in D and 
Saint-Saéns in A minor. 

The tenth and closing concert of the Philharmonic Society’s 
season was conducted by Sir Henry Wood on March 30. 
The programme opened with Bach’s ‘ Brandenburg’ Concerto 


in G, which was followed by a performance of Dvorak’s | 


delightful ‘From the New World’ which will long live in 
memory, especially the slow movement, in which Sir Henry 
entirely realised the mood of the dreamily lovely music. 
Herbert Howells’s all too short ‘ Puck’s Minuet’ is quaint and 
full of the hamour that is so precious a possession. 
Apparently very few people took the opportunity of leaving 
before the last item, Richard Strauss’s ‘Don Juan,’ the 
performance of which caused no special qualms. The 
vocalist was Miss Felice Lyne, who delighted all hearers 
with her flute-like warblings and the extraordinary range 
and flexibility of her voice. 

Dr. Arthur W. Pollitt conducted a spirited performance 
of the Motet in eight parts, ‘I wrestle and pray,’ whose 
composer was most likely the J. Christoph Bach described 
by Spitta as Sebastian’s uncle, and by Bitter as his second 
cousin. 

The fourth and closing concert of Mr. Max Mossel’s 
series was held on March 20, when Mr. Landon Ronald 
conducted a small but very competent orchestra, locally 
provided, in Mozart’s G minor Symphony, and_ in 
Beethoven’s ‘Coriolanus’ Overture and Violin Concerto. 
The solo in the latter work was admirably played by 
Mr. Albert Sammons, who was content to interpret the 
spirit of the music rather than seek an opportunity for the 
display of mere virtuosity. Some songs artistically sung by 
Miss Olga Haley were well received. Stravinsky's 
‘Fire Bird’ made some amends for the abandonment of the 
‘Siegfried Idyll’ owing to the non-arrival of parts. 

The Tobin Trio—Mr. John Tobin (pianoforte), Mr. 


_Jehn Lawson (violin), and Mr. Walter Hatton (violoncello) | 


—gave an interesting concert at Crane Hall on March 17, 
when Miss Elysabeth Dyson contributed effective contralto 
songs, notably Bantock’s ‘ Song of the Genie.’ Thanks are 
due to Mr. Tobin and Mr. Hatton for their artistic 
collaboration in a first performance of Elgar’s Violoncello 
Concerto with pianoforte accompaniment. 

Apparently unchilled by the smallness of his audience, 
Mr. Mark Hambourg gave a wonderful display of ‘higher 
pianism’ at his recital on March 24. Among other things 
he played Malipiero’s ‘ Barlumi,’ a remarkable example of 
how young Italy has learnt the new musical language and 
acquired the modern, or perchance futurist, plan of 
harmony. Judged by ‘ Barlumi,’ its composer is not 
lagging behind, but is distinctly in the van and marching 
with a strong individual stride in addition. 

At the fifth concert of the Rodewald Society, on 
February 16, the Catterall Quartet played Smetana’s short 
and melodious String Quartet ‘From my life,’ with its 
tragic undercurrent; the -4dag/o from Goossens’s ()uartet 
in C, music which is disturbing and even discordant in its 
modernity; Speaight’s plaintive fragment ‘*‘ The Lonely 
Shepherd ’; and Beethoven’s (Quartet in A, No. 5, a noble 
number very well interpreted. The same ‘)uartet gave 
Beethoven’s Op. 132 (* The Sick Man’) at the sixth and 
closing concert of the series on March 22. The work 
compelled attention in a transcendent performance, in which 
the strength and sonority of the four instruments at times 
gave the impression of alargernumber. Equally good was the 

E 


to carry us a step further in realising the | 


| 





| performance of Arensky’s delightful Variations on a theme 
| by Tchaikovsky, and of Ravel’s Quartet in F. 

The Rodewald Society may well be congratulated upon 
the success of its season. The concerts have been extremely 
well attended, no doubt owing to the attractive programmes 
and splendid performances by the Catterall Quartet. 

The project of a Municipal Orchestra for Liverpool is 
apparently in a fair way of being speedily realised. The 
idea was launched here at a public meeting of the British 
Music Society at which Mr. Dan Godfrey and Dr. Arthur 
Somervell spoke, and since then further advocacy has been 
provided by a series of special articles which appeared in 
the Liverpool Daily Post and Mercury. The proposal 
has been warmly welcomed by musical people, while 
also receiving the approval of more than one shrewd 
member of the City Council, a body primarily concerned 
with the economic administration of the City rates. But 
the contingency of a public charge has been promptly met 
at the present time by two public-spirited citizens who are 
the first subscribers to a guarantee fund. The Lord Mayor 
has expressed his willingness to receive a deputation to 
discuss the matter, and ali that remains to ensue is the 
evolution of a definite scheme. Concrete proposals were 
discussed at a meeting convened by the Liverpool 
Centre of the British Music Society and held in 
the Rushworth Club-room on April 14. 

A great and good work is being done in a quiet way by 
the ladies who carry on the Liverpool Union of Girls’ Clubs, 
an organizaiion which seeks to improve the spiritual and 
bodily welfare of working girls whose lives are too often 
spent in most depressing surroundings. It has been found 
that these girls are readily taught to love class-singing, 
and at the annual massed-singing festival held in Sun 
Hall on March 27, some surprising results were obtained 
from a highly responsive choir drawn from twenty clubs and 
conducted by Mr. William Scott. The pieces included 
Easthope Martin’s ‘Come to the Fair,’ Aylward’s ‘ Song of 
the Bow,’ Cecil Sharp’s ‘Coasts of High Barbary,’ and 
Vaughan Williams’s ‘Cuckoo and Nightingale.’ There was 
also some part-singing by the prize choirs in the recent 
competition, notably the St. Helen’s Girls’ Institute and 
Holy Cross Girls’ Club. Seven winning choirs joined in 
singing the test-pieces, Dr. C. H. Lloyd’s * Man o’ Dreams,’ 
and Dr. Alcock’s ‘A Pedlar of Dreams.” The Cathedral 
organist, Mr. H. Goss Custard, is also identified with the 
movement, having acted as one of the adjudicators, as also 
did Miss Edith Roberts, whose two-part ‘Gondola Song’ 
was an item in the programme. 

Instrumental soloists at recent Crane Hal! musical 
Wednesday afternoons have included Miss Ethel Midgley, 
Mr. E. S. Mitchell, and Miss Winifred Purnall (pianists) and 
Mr. Walter Hatton (violoncello). The singers were Miss 
| Myrtle Jones, Miss Anne Thursfield, Miss Ethel Penhall, 
| Miss Edina Thraves, Mr. John Pegg, and Mr. John Lindop. 
| Organized by Mr. W. J. Riley, the Philharmonic Society’s 
| energetic secretary, the usual free performance of * Messiah’ 
| was given to the poor (and others) in St. George’s Hall on 
| Good Friday afternoon, with Mr. Branscombe as conductor 

and Mr. Ellingford as organist. The vocal principals were 
| Miss Ina Hill, Miss Phyllis Archibald, Mr. Parry Jones, 
{and Mr. Kingsley Lark. 

| A welcome departure from the stereotyped rut of Lenten 
cantatas was the performance of Bach’s ‘St. John’ Passion 
| by the St. Nicholas Parish Church choir, conducted by the 
jable organist, Mr. C. W. Bridson, There was an 
| augmented choir and a small orchestra, and a notable vocal 
| soloist in Mr. W. H. Cross. 
The old-established Liverpool Choral Society gave a good 
}and steady choral performance of Handel’s ‘Samson’ on 
| March 27, conducted by Mr. P. H. Ingram. The vocal 
| principals were Miss Fsta d’Argo, Mis8 M. _ Baltour, 
| Mr. John Harrison, and Mr. Hamilton Harris. Mr. John 
Lawson led the band, with Mr. Branscombe at the organ. 
In another direction the musical activities of the Bank of 





! 


Liverpool and Martin’s Amateur Operatic Society deserve 


commendatory mention for the clever performances they 
gave (with orchestra) at Crane Hall of Edward German’s 
* Merrie England,’ conducted by Mr. John Tobin, The 
| cast contained notable principals in Mr. W. Brown 
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(Wilkins), Mr. Spencer Hayes (Raleigh), Mrs. Arthur Wall 
(Bessie), and Mrs, C. Barlow (Queen Elizabeth). 

The Warrington Musical Society gave a performance of 
‘Elijah’ on March 25, to the success of which the 
extremely fine singing of Mr. Horace Stevens in the title-réle 
largely contributed. Miss Elsie Suddaby, Mrs. Smallshaw, 
and Mr. Walter Glynne were the other vocal principals, 
and Mr. Frank H. Crossley conducted. 

Choral Societies whose doings enliven their respective 
districts include the Crosby, Waterloo, and Blundellsands 
Choral Union, and the Neston and Parkgate Choral Union. 
Conducted by Mr. John Tobin the former Society sang 
Stanford’s ‘Phaudrig Crohoore’ on March 24, and the 
Neston singers, whose male voices are rather on the weak 
side, were conducted by Mr. A. B. Coleman in Barnett’s 
* Ancient Mariner’ on April 9. 

The St. Helens Male-Voice Glee Club, under its able 
trainer and forceful conductor, Dr. S. B. Siddall, well- 
sustained its old reputation in Picton Hall on April 13, 
singing with fine tone and ensemble in part-songs 


this enriched the beauty of Elgar’s Violin Sonata can best 
be realised by any who have been fortunate enough to hear 
such music in our Cathedrals. 


Elgar’s Quintet on March 18 received its first performance 
by the Brodsky Quartet, assisted by Miss Lucy Pierce, who, 
of all the pianists who have emerged from the Royal 
Manchester College, has displayed the greatest aptitude for 
ensemble work in chamber music. The Brodsky Quartet, 
after twenty-five years’ labour, has lost its viola-player by 
the death of Mr. Simon Speelman. An original member of 
the Hallé band, the first conductor of Saturday orchestral 
promenade concerts here, and for nearly forty years con- 
ductor of the Blackpool North Pier concerts, he was, until quite 
recent years, regarded also as the prince of viola players in 
this country. Elgar had often commented on the beauty of 
Speelman’s playing of the ‘ Sleep’ motif in ‘* Gerontius,’ or 
the pastoral theme in ‘In the South,’ and he was equally 
famous in the part for his instrument in Berlioz’s ‘ Harold in 
Italy’ Symphony. Every lover of the new Elgar Quintet 
was eagerly anticipating Speelman’s treatment of the slow 





by Elgar, J. W. Elliott, and Prothero. The choir also 
sustained the choral background in Brahms’s Alto Rhapsody, | 
in which the solo was expressively sung by Miss Enid | 
Cruickshank, of English opera fame. 


vs | 
MANCHESTER AND DISTRICT 


This month’s record is of a more miscellaneous character 
than has obtained recently. The big concerts series are 
practically ended, and chamber-music has emerged from the 
overshadowing presence 
formances. The Tuesday Noontide Concerts have maintained 
a more consistently high level recently, stimulated doubtless 
by the increasing tendency to spread such ‘ snack ’ luncheon 
concerts over the whole week. Monday and Saturday are 
now the only days when no music can be heard during 
lunch-hour, for during April two new séries have arisen—an 
orchestral series playing the lighter sort of stuff in quite 
capable style under Mr. E. C. Pickerill, and a popular 
series under the direction of Mr. Charles Armand. 
For the information of visitors I add that these mid-day 
music-makings are all held in Houldsworth Hall, Deansgate, 
two minutes’ walk from the Royal Exchange, and within a 
stone’s-throw of at least a dozen cafés. They last from 1.15 
to 2 p.m., cost eightpence, and on Tuesday and Friday the 
programmes are almost invariably of the severer type of 
instrumental or vocal chamber-music (occasionally choral), 





whilst Wednesday and Thursday are usually of a more | 


popular order. Smoking is the rule. 

On March 30 Mr, Carl Fuchs was warmly welcomed back 
to central Manchester concert rooms after his long sojourn 
at Ruhleben. Max Reger’s unaccompanied Suite for 
violoncello in D minor, plaved by Mr. Fuchs, was a work of 
unrelieved tedium. For such music the Germans themselves | 
have used the term ‘ fabricated,’ and even distinguished men 
do not always avoid turning out this mechanical sort of stuff. 
New settings of three of Rossetti’s ‘ Boccacio’ Sonnets recently 
composed by Julius Harrison, interested very much. These | 


* Fiammetta’ Sonnets, and one of the miscellaneous poems, 


‘Sudden light,’ were full of enthralling beauty for me— 
colour, warmth, balance of design and exquisite detail. 
They were sung by Miss Olive Turner with convincing 
interpretative power, though her voice displayed only 
occasional purity of tone. Captain Francis Harford 
has also brought to these Tuesday audiences two very 
searching programmes of Schubert lyrics. His approaching 
departure from the staff of the Royal Manchester College 
removes a first-rate Bach master and an artist of very 
comprehensive attainments, No one person has more con- 
sistently worked up in these noontide audiences an interest 
in out-of-the-way pianoforte music than Mr. Edward Isaacs, 
and now a series of evening recitals testify to his hold ona 
public mainly the creation of his own untiring labours. 

The University Musical Society is now more firmly 
established than ever, and the bond between it and the 


| distinction. 
| 


of opera and orchestral per- | 


movement, but it was not to be. Taken ill that week, he 
died before its close. 

Considering the hold which music has at Manchester, 
it seems strange that in the last twenty years there have 
been so few who have excelled in composition. The 
Manchester Schoo! of Dramatists has attained much 
When will Manchester match this in music? 
The names of Mr. Edmondstoune Duncan, Mr. Agate, 
Mr. Isaacs, Mr. J. H. Foulds, spring to mind, and more 
recently Mr. Baynton-Power and Mr. Eric Fogg have shown 
conspicuous ability. On March 30 the British Music Society 
organized a meeting at which Mr. Leigh Henry spoke at 
length on the compositions of Mr. Eric Fogg, aged seventeen, 
son of Mr. Charles H. Fogg (organist to the Hallé Society) 
and Madame Sadler-Fogg, and in the course of the evening 
some twenty-five of his compositions for voice and instrument 
were performed. Even the longest musical memory recalls 
nothing like this before at Manchester. Mr. Henry found 
in this music of Mr. Fogg, clarity, integrity, directness, and 
concentration ; little of pathos, no warping sentiment or of 
eroticism. He was most happily presented through the 
playing of Miss Kathleen Moorhouse in the ‘ Phantasy’ 
| Violoncello Sonata, and many songs beautifully sung by 
| Miss Bella Baillie. At a concert of the Sunday League 
series four nights later ‘Sea Sheen’ by Mr. Fogg and a 
Ballade in C sharp minor by Mr. Baynton-Power, as well as 
| two orchestral sketches by the conductor, Mr. Walter 
Mudie, all found places in the programme. Mr. Fogg 
has shared in the award under the Cobbett competition for 
a ‘Dance Phantasy’ for string quartet. 

The Peace Choir organized last summer for a monster 
outdoor festival is to give a similar performance in June, 
and next month I hope to give more details. 

The Pageant Choir, conducted by Mr. W. Arthur Lomas, 
is made up of contingents from about a score of church 
choirs and three choral societies, and is the outcome of the 
St. Dunstan’s Pageant Choir formed last autumn. It is 
intended to continue its good work on behalf of any 
| charitable institution that aims at making brighter the 
| lives of poor and needy children, and a typical programme 
| on March 31 closed with Bridge’s ‘ Flag of England.’ 
| After a continuous musical tradition of exactly a hundred 
| and fifty years (started in 1770), the Manchester Gentlemen's 
| Concerts look like coming to an inglorious finish. For many 
| years prior to the erection of the Midland Hotel they were 
| held in their own concert hall, on the site of which the 
| hotel was built. It was originally an exclusive subscription 
| society. Latterly this restriction had been relaxed. and for 
many years orchestral concerts had alternated with recitals. 
Declining support and increased expenses led to the 
adoption of a purely recital policy, and even this now shows 
signs of failing. The Society’s annual meeting was held on 
March 30, when, despite a special whip, only fourteen 
persons were present, half of whom were directors. 


Royal Manchester College of Music, only a few yards away, | Possibly a means of securing the survival of this old 
was clearly revealed on March 16, when Dr. Brodsky and | organization may be found in associating its venerable 
two former students who have ‘made good ’"—Messrs. R. J. | traditions with the chamber-music life of the community, 
Forbes and Charles Neville— played and sang toa University | much as the orchestral life is bound up with the Hallé 
audience in the beautiful Gothic Whitworth Hall. How | Orchestra. 
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The O’Mara Opera Company has been here for a month | 

March 22 to Aprii 17), under the joint conductorship of | 
Mr. R. J. Forbes and Mr. W. J. Hekker. Its work is on 
quite a modest scale, conformable to the dimensions of the 
repertory Gaiety Theatre. 

The Co-operative Wholesale Society, about whose musical | 
propaganda I wrote last month, concluded its season on | 
March 17 and 18, the second night being an overflow! 
meeting imposed by the demand for tickets. The soloists | 
were Madame Kirkby Lunn, M. Arthur de Greef, and | 
Mr. Frank Mullings, the latter being replaced by M. Rosing 
on the second night. The male-voice choir, conducted | 
through the season by Mr. Alfred Higson, needs to explore 
the interpretative side of its art. A quotation from 
Beethoven printed on its programmes, ‘Music should | 
strike fire out of a man,’ needs observance in choral circles | 
here, and one hopes that the more constant association of 
Mr. Hamilton Harty with the Hallé Choir will yiel 1 more 
of this quality than was evident on March 25 in Brahms’s 
‘Song of Destiny’ and Hamilton Harty’s * Mystic 
Trumpeter.’ Only in the ‘Joy! Joy ! all over Joy!’ finale 
dil the Choir find any freedom. 

Respighi’s ‘Fountains of Rome’ symphonic poem was 
repeated as a result of its welcome last December. It | 
creates an atmosphere successively suggestive of Dawn, | 
Noonday glory, and Sundown, and its imaginative power 
is more interesting than its clever play with the externals of 
fountains in the Julian valley or the Villa Medici. This 
lialian, in his suggestion of dazzling. blinding sunlight at 
high noon, produces an wsthetic sensation which for me 
was something of a revelation. Scriabin’s *‘ Divine Poem,’ | 
an! Elgar’s Violoncello Concerto must stand over for next 
month’s notice. 


| 


NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE AND DISTRICT 


The Armstrong College Choral Society gave a programme 
on March 17 which was a delight from start to finish. The 
most noteworthy feature of these concerts is the consistently | 
high level of the music chosen for performance. On this 
occasion the Society’s singing of Vaughan Williams’s 
‘Toward the unknown region,’ realised the atmosphere of 
mystery and awe with which the work is charged. Three of | 
W. G. Whittaker’s clever North County Folk-Song settings 
were presented with fine humour, and two traditional 
religious songs by Gustav Holst completed the choral portion 
of the programme. Mr. William Hendry’s tasteful singing 
of a group of songs by John Ireland, and a few Eastern 
County Folk-Songs were also a feature of the evening, while 
Madame Blanche Newcombe showed great artistic insight | 
in songs by César Franck, Duparc, Grechaninov, Handel, 
Beethoven, Schubert, and Schumann. Messrs. G. W. 
Danskin and A. F. Floyd accompanied the choir in a two- | 
pianoforte arrangement of the accompaniments, also 
giving a fine performance of Bach’s Sonata in E flat, No. 1 | 
(originally written for harpsichord with two manuals and | 
pedals), arranged as a duet for two pianofortes. Mr. W. G. | 
Whittaker conducted. 

On March 19 the Newcastle Symphony Orchestra gave a 
concert, the programme of which consisted of the * Leonora’ 
Overture No. 3, Tchaikovsky’s Serenade for Strings, 
Hamilton Harty’s ‘ Fantasy Scenes,’ and Mendelssohn’s | 
“Scotch Symphony.’ Madame Agnes Nicholls sang songs | 
by Bach, Walker, Harty, and Elgar, and Mr. Hamilton | 
Harty conducted. 

The Philharmonic Orchestra gave a programme on | 
Sunday evening, March 21, which included the ‘ Leonora’ | 
Overture No. 3, *‘ Romeo and Juliet’ (Tchaikovsky), 
‘Shepherd Fennel’s Dance’ (Baltour Gardiner), | 
*Tannhauser’ Overture, and the waliz from Strawss’s 
*Rosenkavalier.’ Mr. W. Hayward was the vocalist, and 
Mr. E. L. Bainton conducted. A performance of * Elijah’ 
was given by the Central Hall Choral Society on March 24. 

Messrs. H. Sheepshanks and E. Sharp gave a pianoforte 


| afternoon and the second in the evening. 


| admirably. 


aspirants. e 
come home’ (Carlisle), * Reaping’ (Coningsby Clarke), and 


lecture was given on the work, a week previously, by 
Mr. W. G. Whittaker, with illustrations by the choir. The 
actual performance took place on March 27, and in order to 
present it without cuts. the first part was given in the 
The strength of 
the choral and instrumental body was approximately the 
same as that at Bach’s disposal at Leipsic, the advantage of 
this arrangement being that many beautiful and intimate 
nuances were possible, which are often submerged when 
large forces are employed. The principal soloists were 
Mrs. George Dodds, Miss A. Lawton, Messrs. J. Vine, 
G. Clapperton, and F. J. Potts. The ripieno soprano part 
in the first chorus was sung by a choir of girls from the local 
secondary schools. Mr. W. G. Whittaker conducted, 
the solemnity and intense human feeling of the work being 
thoroughly realised. It would be difficult to pick out any 
performer or item for special comment where everything 
was so beautifully done and the result so wonderfully 
impressive. 

On March 19, the Hexham Gentlemen’s Glee Club gave 
a programme including items by Battye, Webbe, Horsley, 
and Bantock. 

The Stocksfield Ladies’ Madrigal Society gave a concert 
on March 18, at which Elgar’s * The Snow,’ Walford Davies’s 
* The Shepherd,’ and Schubert’s * The Lord is my Shepherd ’ 
were performed. 


NOTTINGHAM AND DISTRICT 


The Albert Hall Choir gave some delightful examples of 
madrigal- and part-singing on March 16, when Mr. Johnson’s 
training was perhaps most perfectly displayed in the delicacy 
of expressive effect. Specially charming were Morley’s 
‘Fire, fire my heart,’ and Walmisley’s ‘Sweete flowers.’ 
Miss Phyllis Lett’s smoothly-resonant contralto was heard in 
a wide range of songs, and Mr. George Baker gave admirable 
interpretations of modern works, including the ‘ Repita’ of 
Eric Coates (the Nottinghamshire composer). Mr. Baker’s 
baritone voice is of attractive quality, and he proved himself 
a singer of temperament. Mr. Stanley Kaye, the young 
Sheffield pianist, has become a favourite locally, and he 
played with considerable effect the pianoforte part of 
Grieg’s Concerto in A minor, the orchestra being represented 
by Mr. Johnson at the organ. The Nottingham University 
College concert on March 17 attracted a large audience. 
The chief choral work was Coleridge-Taylor’s graceful 
“Kubla Khan,’ in which very good results were attained by 
the choir, and Madame Glen Morton sang expressively. 
The orchestra played excellently in movements from Haydn's 
* Surprise * and Beethoven’s Symphony No. 1. Mr. Harold 
Glover, the possessor of an exceptionally fine baritone, sang 
Elgar’s Pianoforte (Juintet was introduced for 
the first time at Nottingham, but it was regrettable that 
owing to the length of the programme only the first move- 
ment could be given. Prof. Allen Gilland Prof. A. Henderson 
were the conductors, and Mr. F. Mountney was the principal 
violinist. 

Miss Helen Guest was associated with Mr. Johnson on 
March 2! in Schumann’s Pianoforte Concerto in A minor. 
This clever Sheffield pianist plays with rare technical skill, 
and her reading of the Chopin Nocturne in D flat was a 
perfect example of romantic interpretation. Miss Guest 
gave Percy Grainger’s ‘Shepherds’ Hey’ as an encore; her 
other items including Chopin’s Etude in C minor and Valse 
in F. Mr. Johnson’s solos were a Franck Choral, 
Dvorak’s ‘Humoreske,’ and the * Rakoczy’ March from 
Berlioz’s * Faust.’ 

The well-known baritone, Mr. Charles Tree, gave a 
lecture-recital on March 22, which was a skilful demonstra- 
tion of vocal art supplemented by sound advice to musical 
Three most charming examples were * Little feet 


‘Maiden of Norven’ (arranged by M. Lawson). A pleasing 


diversity was lent to the programme by Mr. William Turner's 


ani violin recital on March 25, at which the principal items | Girls’ Prize Choir, whose performance was characterized by 
: princip 


were Beethoven’s Sonata, Op. 24, and Elgar’s Op. 82. | 


Both works were thoughtfully interpreted. 

By far the outstanding recent event has been the 
splendid performance of the ‘St. Matthew’ Passion by the 
Bach Choir. By way of preparing the audience, a 





its customary perfection of balance, attack, and _ tone. 
Mr. Johnson accompanied Mr. Tree’s songs. 

The Nottingham Sacred Harmonic Society has the repu- 
tation of excelling in its ‘ Elijah’ performances, and quite 


sustained its laurels on March 25. The Baal choruses were 
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] 
admirable, ‘Thanks be to God’ was notably buoyant, and | 
in ‘ Ile watching over Israel’ the choir proved itself equally 
commendable for smoothness of tone and delicacy of 
expression. An outstanding feature of the evening was the 
work of the double quartet, all members of the choir. Miss 
Jennie Bentley, a well-known local vocalist, sang the second 
soprano music with conscientious effect. The principals were 
Miss Carrie Tubb, Miss Ethel Peake, Mr. Sam Ilempsall, | 
and Mr. Charles Knowles. Prof. Allen Gill conducted, and | 
the orchestra, led by Mr. Fred Mountney, was excellent | 
throughout. 

On Palm Sunday (March 28), at St. Barnabas’ Cathedral, 
the Passion music was sung to the restored Vatican chant, 
which had not previously been heard at Nottingham. A | 
huge audience assembied in the afternoon for Mr. B. Johnson’s | 
Passion-tide cantata, ‘Ecce Homo,’ when the work was 
admirably interpreted under Mr. Marshall Harding, the 
Albert Hall Choir being augmented by the choir of 
St. Andrew’s Church. The soloists were Messrs. Charles 
Keywood, Charles Morley, Herbert Smith, and C. Nugent. 
Mr. Johnson was the organist. 

The St. Mary’s Choral Society has been in existence only | 
five months, but has already given abundant proof of fine | 
training under Dr. F. Radcliffe. A performance of Bach’s 
Passion Music was given on March 30, the choral singing 
being extremely smooth and the tone well balanced. The | 
principals were Mrs. C. A. Howell, Miss Winifred Wood, 
Mr. John Adams, and Mr. Charles Keywood. Miss 
Cantelo was the pianist, and Mr. B. Johnson presided at 
the organ. Dr. F. Radcliffe conducted with his customary | 
insight. On Good Friday performances of Stainer’s 
* Crucifixion’ were given at several places of worship, and 
Maunder’s * Olivet to Calvary’ was chosen by Halifax Place 
Chapel and also by other choirs. 

A creditable performance of Elgar’s ‘ King Olaf’ was given 
by the Long Eaton Choral Society on March 18, conducted 
by Mr. Ernest Smeeton, the principals being Miss Clytie Hine, 
Mr. Frank Webster, and Mr. Joseph Farrington. The | 
choir met the dramatic periods of the work with 
commendable precision and power. Mr. F. Mountney was 
leader of the orchestra. 

Derby was visited by Mark Hambourg on March 25, when 
the celebrated pianist’s programme ranged from Bach’s | 
*Ttalian Concerto,’ Blow’s Suite in D major, and Arne’s 
Sonata in G major, to Chopin, Brahms, Cyril Scott, Percy 
Grainger, and the bizarre ‘ Barlumi’ of Malipiero. Derby 
United Choirs gave a performance of ‘ Messiah’ on Good 
Friday in the Temperance Hall, and Derby Orpheus Society | 
gave a concert on March 28, in aid of the Children’s | 
Hospital Fund. 

The promoters of the Leicester Chamber Concerts must 
have been encouraged by a noticeably better attendance on | 
March 16, the last concert of the series. The Modern Quartet 
was heard in Dvorak’s (Quartet, Op. 87, and Beethoven’s | 
(Juartet in G, Op. 18, No. 2. Mr. Jack Rosselson 
an Miss Constance Hardcastle contributed songs. It is | 
sincerely to be hoped that enough support will be forth- 
coming to make it possible to continue these concerts next 
Season, } 

The many admirers and supporters of that well-established | 
body, the Mechanics’ Institution Operatic Society, were glad | 
to witness and hear its successful resuscitation in a series of 
performances of ‘ Iolanthe’ on March 15 and five successive | 
Under the direction of Mr. Charles Pindar the 
representations were all admirably conceived, principals, 
chorus, and orchestra acquitting themselves well. Local | 
charities have good reason gratefully to remember the work | 
of this Society. 

The High Pavement Choral Society resumed its activities | 
with a performance of Bennett's ‘May Queen’ on April 12. | 
The choir dispensed with an orchestra, and gave an| 
almirable interpretation, revealing good tone and attack. 
Miss Edith Shipley delivered the soprano music delightfully, 
Mrs. Griffith sang well in the contralto numbers, Mr. EF. | 
Wainer’s robust baritone was well suited to the part of | 
Robin Hood, and Mr. Cooper proved an acceptable tenor. | 
Miss F. M. Towers accompanied. 

\ big choral success was secured by the Oriana Choral | 
Society on March 19 with a recital of Edward German’s | 
* Merrie England,’ 


evenings. 


under the composer’s conductorship. | 


Mr. German’s reading of his work was most interesting, and 
both choir and band loyally responded to his demands. The 
soloists were Miss Annie Rees, Miss Margaret Balfour, 
Mr. Alfred Heather, and Mr. George Baker. Mr. Mark 
Hambourg’s Leicester programme on March 22 included 
Beethoven’s ‘Moonlight’ Sonata and Chopin’s Sonata 
Op. 35. The Leicester Philharmonic Society presented 
Berlioz’s ‘Faust’ on March 24 with a band and choir of 
three hundred and fifty performers. Mr. W. J. Bunney 
conducted, the principals being Miss Lilian Stiles- Allen, 
Mr. Webster Millar, and Mr. Charles Tree. 

The Lincoln Amateur Operatic Society began a week’s 
performances of ‘ Les Cloches de Corneville’ on April 12, 
with great success. 

The I.S.M. Conference opened at the Nottingham 
University College on April 14, when the gathering was 
inaugurated by the Deputy Mayor. The proceedings 
included a paper by Prof. Henderson, and a statement 
with regard to the registration of teachers by Mr. F. 
Roscoe, secretary of the Teachers’ Registration Council. 


SOUTH WALES 

This month South Wales has been a veritable land of 
song, with a plethora of oratorios, singing festivals, and 
Eisteddfodau, and this notwithstanding the counter- 
attractions afforded by the many dramatic societies recently 
sprung up, in producing plays by native authors. 

On March 16 the Bethlehem Choral Society, Cardiff, 
performed Haydn’s * Creation,’ and this work was also pre- 
sented toa Port Talbot audience on March 27 by the Grove 
Place augmented choir of that town. On March 17, at 
Cory Hall, Cardiff, the Star Street Congregational Choir 
gave Mendelssohn’s ‘Loreley,’ followed by miscellaneous 
items. Mr. Charles Jessop’s ‘Galilean’ was given at 
Caerphilly by the Caerphilly and District Choir of two 
hundred voices, under Mr. T. Rowland Davies, with 
orchestra; and the same work was performed in the neigh- 
bouring district of Bedwas by the United Baptist choirs with 
Mr. Beynon Jones as conductor. A very fine performance 


| of ‘ Elijah’ was given at Tredegar by the Choral Society of 


that place on March 20, under the baton of Mr. W. I. R. 
Davies, with Madame Laura Evans-Williams, Miss Dilys 
Jones, Messrs. Dan Jones and«Hubert Brown as principals, 
and Mr. Huxley, Ebbw Vale, as leader of the orchestra. 
‘Elijah’ was also performed on March 27 at Llangennech, 
near Llanelly, by the Salem Choir, conducted by Mr. J. R. 
Davies, and assisted by the Llanelly Orchestral Society. 
The newly-formed Choral Society of Penarth gave a 
pleasurable interpretation of Coleridge-Taylor’s ‘ Hiawatha,’ 
under the capable conductorship of Mr. Downing, at the 
Paget Rooms, Penarth, on March 24. To the miscellaneous 
programme which followed Mr. Alfred Heather contributed 
some ballads, and M. Zacharewitsch, the eminent violinist, 
some violin solos. 

With a magnificent performance of ‘ Messiah,’ given with 
due solemnity on Good Friday at Park Hall, to a packed 
audience, the Cardiff Musical Society’s season came to a 
close. The choir of two hundred and fifty voices, under 
the conductorship of Mr. T. E. Aylward, was assisted by 
the Misses Annie Rees and Elsie Chambers, and Messrs. 


Walter Hyde and Glanville Davies as soloists, with 
Mr. Tonking at the organ. On the same day, the 
St. Woollos Church Choir, Newport, gave Stainer’s 


‘ Crucifixion,’ while at Machen, Lee Williams’s * Bethany ’ 
was sung by the choir of St. John’s Church, and 
at Penrhiwceiber, in the Aberdare Valley, the Carmei 
Congregational Choir gave a fine performance of the 
*Stabat Mater.’ On the following Saturday evening the 
Cardiff Blue Ribbon Choir, conducted by Mr. Jenkyn 
Morris—with Mesdames Ethel Thomas-Fairburn and 
Morfydd Williams, and Messrs. D. Thomas and R. Chivers 
as soloists—gave a capital interpretation of ‘ Messiah.’ 

Singing festivals, an important feature of Welsh religious 
life for improving the singing of the sanctuary, were held by 
the various denominations throughout the whole of South 
Wales this Eastertide. 

Prof. Walford Davies, the musical director to the 
University of Wales, speaking at the annual prize-day of 
the County School, Aberystwith, strongly advocated the 
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holding of short concerts weekly to encourage ensemble 


singing—such as part-songs, quartets, and concerted pieces | 
| by Miss Astra Desmond, who fitted it perfectly, her clear, 


—among the pupils, in preference to solo-singing, as it was 
in this direction lay the greatest value of their musical 


output, while tending to inculcate a love of music and 


inspire esprit de corps. 


‘ , , ——s 
Pontypool has appointed a director of music for its 


newly-acquired park. This assuredly is a sign of the times. 


At a concert given by the celebrated Williamstown | 


male-voice party on March 18, at Clydach Vale, in the 
Rhondda Valley, the chairman, Dr. T. L. 
deprecated the present state of the Competitive Eisteddfod, 
as it did not tend to elevate art. Another weakness of 
Welsh music was the want of orchestral music, and it was 
imperative that a Welsh National Orchestra should be 
established. Without it Wales could not soar to the 
highest flights, as her wings were clipped. 

The question of a National College of Music attached to 
the Welsh University seems to be reviving, though long in 
abeyance owing to the war. 

On April 13 a meeting convened by the Lord Mayor of 
Cardiff was held at the City Hall, to enlist the sympathies 
of the musical people of Cardiff with the Welsh National 
Orchestra movement. A nucleus has already been formed 
in conjunction with the South Wales Musical Festival, but 
it was felt that to make it truly national the metropolis of 
Wales should take its share in the responsibility of such an 
inauguration. The Lord Mayor, in the course of his 
remarks, questioned the feasibility of a levy on the rates at 
this juncture to aid in its permanent support. A letter was 
read from Prof. Walford Davies expressing his appreciation 
of the projected scheme of establishing a National Orchestra, 
Dr. David Evans, of University College, pointed out that 
there was a wealth of talent in the Principality which only 
needed consoligation to make it effective. It was decided 
to ask the Welsh National Council of Music to call a con- 
ference of representatives throughout Wales to discuss 
proposals for launching the Orchestra on a national basis. 


YORKSHIRE 
BRADFORD 


At the Bradford Subscription Concert on March 19, 
Mr. Felix Salmond was to have played Elgar’s Violoncello 
Concerto, but for some reason or other, Saint- 
Saéns’s Concerto was substituted, which was a 
disappointment, though of course the work was finely 
played. Mr. Salmond was, if possible, even happier still 
in his performance of ‘ Kol Nidrei.?” Mr. Albert Coates 
and the Hallé Orchestra gave an exceedingly fine perform- 
ance of Scriabin’s ‘ Divine Poem,’ which they had played 
at Leeds two days before, and some Wagner pieces made 
up the rest of the programme. On the following day the 
Bradford Permanent Orchestra gave its final concert. 
Mr. Julius Harrison, who has made a very good impression 
during this his first season with the Orchestra, conducted 
his own quaint and pleasing little series of ‘ Worcestershire 
Pieces,’ and another novelty was a tone-poem by C, Jenkins, 
‘The Magic Cauldron,’ which was clever, if not very | 
spontaneous. Mr. William Lindsay was the soloist in a| 
refined rather than vigorous performance of Beethoven’s 
fourth Pianoforte Concerto, and Miss Alice Moxon was a 
a very pleasing vocalist. Pachmann appeared on April 12 | 
in a Chopin recital, and filled the great space of St. George’s 
Hall. He realised Chopin’s lighter characteristics perfectly, 
but in so huge a room any chance of intimacy was of course 
impossible. 

HULL 


Hull has been busy of late. Iam unable to speak from 
personal experience of the concerts of the Philharmonic | 
Society on March 18, when Glazounov’s C minor Symphony 
was in the programme, or of the performance of * Everyman’ 
by the Hull Harmonic Society on March 19, but I can 
testify to the very excellent performance by the Hull Vocal 
Society of *‘Gerontius’ on March 25. Dr, Coward has 
never done better as conductor, and he was well supported | 
by his choir, while the solo parts were quite exceptionally 
good. Mr. Coates, who was on familiar ground, made a 


Morgan, | 
/ never sung better. 


| (Quintet closed the concert very pleasantly. 


|a very impressive performance. 


| elasticity, 


| Narrator, was unfortunately too 


| great impression, and Mr. Ranalow was completely satis- 


fying in the bass solos. The part of the Angel was taken 
pure voice, certainty of intonation, and quiet refinement 
being precisely what the character demands. 


LEEDS 


The event of the month has been the two Elgar concerts, 
given on March 23, 24, by the Leeds Choral Union. Sir 
Edward Elgar conducted his ‘Dream of Gerontins’ and 
* The Apostles,’ and the choir, trained by Dr. Coward, has 
In spite of their familiar task, the 
singers seemed keener than ever, and the great choruses in 
*Gerontius’ can rarely have been so brilliantly done. The 
principals were Miss Agnes Nicholls, Miss Phyllis Lett, 
Messrs. John Coates (who was at his best as Gerontius, 
singing without book), Heyner, Radford, and Knowles, an 
admirable selection, who helped materially in the highly 
sympathetic performances. At Leeds Parish Church 
the annual service at which the ‘St. Matthew’ Passion is 
given took place on March 29, and presented some distinct 
improvements, a small orchestra of strings and flute, with 
organ and pianoforte, having a generally satisfying effect. 
Miss Suddaby, Miss Etty Ferguson, Messrs. Middleton and 
Herbert Parker took the solo parts, and Mr. Willoughby 
Williams conducted. An overcrowded church indicated how 
much this great work has grown in popular appreciation. 
The Leeds Bohemian Chamber Concerts ended their sesson 
on March 31, when the Pianoforte (Juintets of Schumann 
and César Franck, with Brahms’s C minor String (Quartet, 
were creditably played by Messrs. Ghent and Perkins, 
Miss Simms, and Mr. Haynes, with Miss Frise Smith as 
pianist. Mr. Ghent’s own series of concerts ended on 
March 22, Frank Bridge's Pianoforte (Quintet in ID being 
heard for the first time at Leeds, Though not so individuel 
as this composer’s later works, it has a breadth and melodic 
charm that make it generallyacceptalle. Schubert’s * Trout’ 
Messrs. Ghent, 
Perkins, Moxon, and Giessing, with Miss Frise Smith as 
pianist, did justice to the music. On March 30 Mr. Gecrge 
Parker gave a vocal recital with a highly interesting pre- 
gramme that included the ‘Serious Songs’ of Brahms. On 
the previous day he gave a similar recital at Ilkley, his songs 
being all British, and mostly contemporary. Martin Shaw 
was drawn upon for several, and Stanford was also well 
represented, John Ireland, Ernest Bullock, and Geoffrey 
Shaw bcing among other names whose works were selected 
for performance. English composers occupied half the 
programme of Mr. Alban Hamer’s organ recital at 
All Saints’ Church on March 20, when Reubke’s 
splendid Fugue in C minor was another striking feature. 

YORK 

The Passion music (‘St. Matthew’) was given in York 
Cathedral on Sunday, March 28, and Dr. Bairstow secured 
One wished for a good 
soloist in the soprano airs, for choir-boys, well drilled 
though they be, cannot be expected to sing with any 
Miss Dorothy Parkinson,. zlthough not quite 
free from mannerism, sang the contr:lto solos well, her 
voice proving highly effective, Mr. Gervase Flwes, as 
hoarse to do himself 
complete justice, and Mr. George Parker was thoroughly 
satisfying in the part of Jesus. Miss Rhoda Rackhouse was 


| excellent in the violin solo. 


OTHER YORKSHIRE TOWNS 


At Halifax, on March 18, the Madrigal Society gave 
a concert which was even more enjoyable than usual. 
The programme was not overcrowded, and had some 
coherence, affording a very interesting survey of Britt 


| part-music from the eerly ‘Sumer is icumen in” to recet 


pieces by Ethel Smyth and Julius Harrison, both admiral le 
in their respective ways. Mr. Mullings, the only soloist. 
followed suit in an historic series cf songs. Mr. H. Shepley 
does wonders with his choir, whose performances reaghed 
the singers’ usual high level—they could hardly surpass it. 
On March 26the last of the Chamber Conceris was sustained 
by the Catterall Quartet which played, in addition to 
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familiar numbers by Beethoven and Borodin, Dr. Ernest 
Walker’s altogether delightful ‘ Phantasie,’ a work in which 
a fine musicianship is made the means of expressing ideas 
that are refined and beautiful. 

At Huddersfield Mr. Kaye’s enterprising and well-drilled 
orchestra, the strings of which are chiefly amateur, gave a 
concert whose only fault was that it attempted too much. 
So long and difficult a programme not only runs the risk of 
tiring the hearers, but must enhance the difficulty of adequate 
full rehearsal. Better results would have been attained had 
at least a quarter of the programme been sacrificed. Miss 
Myra Hess played the Grieg Concerto with admirable zest 
and freedom, and was well accompanied, while a striking 
feature of the concert was the very clever performance of 
Bach’s D minor Concerto for two violins by two little girls, 
Jane Marcus and Jessie Hinchliffe, whose charming playing 
suggested that Mr. Kaye is a most capable teacher. Mr. 
Mullings was the vocalist. 


Musical Wotes from Abroad 


MILAN 


‘Il piccolo Marat’ (Little Marat) is the name of a new 
opera by Pietro Mascagni. Written to a libretto by Forzano, 
this latest work of the maestro was to have been given at the 
Costanzi at Rome during the present opera season, but the 
agreement was embarrassed by certain conditions imposed | 
by Mascagni, with the result that it was no longer included 
in the répertoire. The libretto is after all only in part by | 
Forzano, who did not see his way to introduce the changes | 
required by the composer. 

Mascagni is very enthusiastic about his new work. In 
passing, it may be worth recording that he invariably works 
all night (what a worker the man is—he is always, as it 
were, head and shoulders inside his pianoforte !), and dines 


once every twenty-four hours, at nine in the evening. ‘II} 
piccolo Marat’ was composed at his villa facing the sea at | 


Antignano, near Livorno. 
the title suggests, the scene being laid in October, 1793, 
during the French Revolution. 

A concert of old Italian music was given recently in the | 
hall of the Royal Conservatorium. The programme consisted 


entirely of music composed towards the end of the 16th and | 


the beginning of the 17th century by those grand old masters | 
who practically laid the foundation of modern violin music, 
and contributed so powerfully to the development of various 
forms of composition, particularly of sonatas. Such were | 
Corelli’s Sonata in C, Op. 5, No. 3; Veracini’s Sonata in 
G, Op. 1, No. 1; two ‘Sonate Notturne’ for two violins, 
of Sammartini, and Tartini’s Sonata in E minor, Certain 
reflexes of the traditional forms of the ‘Suite’ can be heard 
in these old works, and the zozws ordo is distinguishable in 
certain particulars of the structure, particularly of 
Corelli’s music. 
E. HERRBERT-C-ESARI, 


MONTE CARLO 

On February 3 
with a brilliant performance of Gounod’s ‘ Faust,’ given in 
aid of French charities at Monaco. The season promises 
to be one of the most successful on record, 
being of the best and the artists of the first rank. 
the several novelties 
Henri Février; ‘La Dogarese,’ by Vincenzo Davicon ; 
‘Les Charmettes,’ by Armand Bolséne (on a poem by Jules 
Méry, author of ‘La Passion’); * Amours des Rois,’ by 
sar pee ; and the rather startlingly-named ‘Satan,’ by 

oul Gunsbourg, which it is said the composer has been 
Other operas to be presented 


working at for twenty years. 
*Don Quixote,’ * Manon’ 


are ‘Don Juan,’ ‘ Gioconda,’ 
(Massenet), * Romeo and Juliet,’ ‘Samson,’ ‘ Pagliacci,’ 
* Barbiére,’ * Traviata,’ ‘ Rigoletto,’ and five of Puccini’s 
operas—‘ L’Hirondelle,’ ‘ La Fille du Far West,’ ‘ Butterfly,’ 
‘Boheme,’ and ‘ Tosca.’ A representative corps of artists 


has been engaged, but with the exception of two or three 


It is a verv dramatic affair, as | 


the opera season opened at Monte Carlo | 


the répertoire | 
Among | 
announced are ‘Blancs Fleurs,’ by | 


none are known in England, although eminent in their pro- 
fession on the Continent. It is a pity that so many stars 
heard abroad are for some strange reason not introduced to 
the London public during the grand Covent Garden season, 
having in mind that not a few of the brilliant galaxy of 
“once upon a time’ have now little but their names to 


recommend them. Craupe Trevor 


ROME 
THE ‘POLIFONICA ROMANA’ 


This title was given to the company of fifty singers 
from the Roman Basilicas who recently made a 
triumphal tour in America, under the leadership of Ion 
Raffaele Casimiri, the director of the Lateran Cappella, 
It is the first time in history that the Roman choirs have 
undertaken such a tour, and their unaccompanied singing 
produced a fine impression on the other side of the Atlantic, 
American criticisms on the concerts were unanimous in 
their expression of appreciation, the general verdict being 
summarised in the following extracts : 





great choruses, almost miraculous in its gradations of 
light and shade, in its massive or unaccentuatecd 
nuances, in its unisons and attacks, in its meticulously 

graduated crescendi and diminuendi,’—JA/orning 
Telegraph, September 19, 1919. 


‘It is without doubt the most wonderful of all the 
| 


*New York hears no such choir-singing in these 

days, and probably never has heard quite its equal. 

| The great Mendelssohn Choir of Toronto was itself in 

| its best days not capable of the wondrous effects 

| achieved by the singers from Rome.’-—New JVorh 
| £vening Journal, September 19, 1919. 


The scope of the tour was to illustrate the great 
polyphonic writers of the t6th and 17th centuries, and 
Maestro Casimiri has kindly furnished, for reproduction in 
| the J/usical Times, a complete copy of the repertory which 
| was executed in America. During the three months’ tour 
every large centre was visited, the greatest enthusiasm being 
everywhere aroused, The repertory is subjoined : 


} 


*O quantus luctus’ 4 vv. -alestrina 
bigs ‘ Super flumina Babylonis ' “és wi we wie “ 
| *Sicut Cervus’ ee wae ons oss - 
| * Hodie Christus natus est’ a oe ait vies - 
| * Bonum est confiteri’ Sw oe _ om e 
* Laudate Dominum ' = one me ose « 
* Vox dilecti mei’ oe on ons ane “ 
* Nigra sum’ e ose sia an wo 
“Introduxit me’ ee on ie _ - 
*Exultate Deo’ ~ ave ome om “ 
* Sanctus’ a 


‘Jerusalem, convertere ad orn - oss oe 


Dominum " &., * 
Marensio 







‘ Estote fortes in bello’ x : 
* Puer qui natus est’ « os inn ates al 
*O rex gloriz ' o ” 

| * Exultate iusti ' e Viadana 
* Caligaverunt oculi mei’ me Vittoria 
5 Ava Maria’ ve 


Velum templi scissum est’ os Inger ener 


| ‘Velociter exaudi me Sa ese : Orlando di Lasso 
* Veni Sancte Spiritus Sw i oe Casimiri 

| ‘Ave Maria’ 4 ov on ‘sae en jo 

| ‘Popule Meus’ $ es h 
* Qui operatus est’ 6. Perosi 

| ‘Crux Fidelis’ ; 4 Pagella 
‘Oremus pro Pontefice' 4% Franco 
*O felix anima ' 3 Carissimi 





THE AUGUSTEUM 


It is certain that the recent season of Sunday afternoon 
concerts will count amongst the most successful hitherto 
known at the Augusteum, and chiefly was this success due to 
the splendid series of six programmes conducted by 
Toscanini. To say that the great master added to his 
reputation by these concerts would be banal: it would be 
more correct to say that his reappearance at the Augusteum 
for the first time after the Wagner fiasco of 1916 was a 
triumphant assertion of the security and dignity of his 
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‘place in the sun.’ I regret that I have not space to give 
all the programmes. Amongst the most interesting and 
successful were the following : 


Pastoral Symphony (No. 6) one one one ... Beethoven 
(a) Scena d'amore { from the ‘ Romeo and Juliet ' ) ae 
(4) La Fata Mab Symphony j ¥ 

* Don Giovanni ' (Symphonic Poem) ... ooo w» Strauss 
* Vespri Siciliana' (overture)... pan ons eee Verdi 


It is pleasing to find an English composer’s name in the 
second programme : 


Symphony in E flat (No. 39)... wi seni ... Mozart 
* Leonora ' Overture ~ ose ose ... Beethoven 
* Tristan and Isolda' Wagner 

(1.) Prelude. (2.) Death of Isolda. 
Symphonic Variations ... im as aon oon Elear 


The ‘ Leonora’ Overture was repeated at another of the 
Toscanini concerts, while the ‘Siegfried Idyll’ and the 
Prelude to the ‘ Meistersingers’ also figured in later 
programmes. Other concerts have included programmes 
given by Vladimir de Pachmann and by William Backhdaus, 
who gave two concerts, in one of which he played Strauss’s 
symphonic-poem, * The life of a hero,’ 


An event of general interest has been the production of 
the long-promised opera ‘ Mirra,’ by Domenico Alaleona, 
which took place at the Costanzi Theatre on March 31. 
The Intermezzo was already known to the public, and the 
stealy progress made by the composer in gaining a 
name for himself raised vivid expectation on the part of 
musicians, a consequence being a full house at the presenta- 
tion. On the whole, the opera gained a good success. 
Act I was judged to be more or less heavy, both in respect 
of the music and the poetry, but there were several passages 
worthy of note, especially the entrance scene of the lover 
Pereus, a page vividly reminiscent of similar scenes from 
Verdi. It may be well at once to note that the whole opera 
is strongly suffused with the Verdi manner, for which 
Alaleona does not cloke his preference. 

Act 2 has more movement, while the music takes on a 
passionate character, but the general effect remains some- 
what heavy and monotonous. Although the work was 
accorded a favourable reception, it is not probable that it 
will have a long life. 


AN ITALIAN CRITIC ON CYRIL SCOTT 


Messrs. Ricordi’s excellent new periodical, A/usica dé 
ogg?, contains in the February issue an interesting critique on 
the works of Cyril Scott, from the pen of Elisabeth Sulli 
Oddone. After lamenting the lack of general interest in 
foreign music, the writer continues : 


‘In the pianoforte music of Cyril Scott we should open 
the door to a radiant splendour of light—living, warm 
and penetrating, an entire contrast to the grey skies and 
heavy atmosphere of the land of its origin. This 
composer’s music is never academic, arid, or cold. 
The artifice of rhythmic and harmonic combinations 
nowhere appears: and one would say that in his hands 
the sounds became colours, or are projected in lines and 
curves to produce the impression of so many miniatures, 
remarkable alike for their evident veracity and their 
rare pictorial efficacy. Note, for instance in ‘* Water 
Wagtail,” how the characteristics of this bird are 
reproduced with inimitable naturalness, by the rhythmic 
instabilities of the composition: and how, in the 
“* Soirée Japonaise,” the music immediately conjures up 
visions of an exotic land, with typical architecture, 
many-coloured kimonos, yellow faces and almond eyes : 
how the free lines and movements of ‘‘ Lotus-land” 
fascinate us and move us like the stories of Pierre Loti.’ 


The article concludes with a pious hope that in the near 
future the works of Cyril Scott may be widely known by 
means of an accurate Italian adaptation. 


LEONARD PEYTON, 





Miscellaneous 


We have received the tenth annual report of the Organists’ 
Benevolent League, and are glad to note that during the 
past year this excellent organization has been so well 
supported that it has been able to grant relief to every 
deserving case brought to its notice, and at the same time 
slightly to increase some grants made formerly. But the 
League needs still more generous support in order that it may 
establish pensions sufficiently generous to meet the present 
high cost of living. Every organist should give at least one 
recital annually for the benefit of the League. 

On Tuesday in Holy Week the ‘St. Matthew’ Passion was 
performed in St. Asaph Cathedral by a choir of ninety 
voices, under the direction of the Cathedral organist, 
Mr. H. C. L. Stocks. The soloists were Miss Rita Landi, 
Miss Nellie Dodd, and Mr. Charles James (bass). Mr. H. 
Armitage, one of the alto lay-clerks, sang the tenor 
solos at a few hours’ notice, owing to the sudden illness of 
the singer engaged. Dr. A. W. Wilson, organist of 
Manchester Cathedral, was at the organ. 


The seven hundredth anniversary of St. Patrick’s 
Cathedral, Dublin, was celebrated on March 14-21. Music 
played a prominent part in addition to that comprising 
the services. On March 16 Mendelssohn’s ‘Hymn of 
Praise’ was sung by the Cathedral Choir augmented by the 
College Choral Society, and on March 18 Mr. W. E. 
Hopkins, sub-organist of the Cathedral, gave an organ 
recital with a fine programme. 


In connection with the local branch of the Church Music 
Society Mr. Geoftrey Shaw lectured recently toa large audience 
at Bristol on ‘ Children’s Music.’ He made a strong plea 
for giving children nothing but the best, however simple it 
might be. His remarks were well backed up by a class of 
girls from St. Nicholas School, who sang delightful songs 
with very obvious enjoyment and appreciation of their 
beauty. 


Two lectures on Dunstable, Fayrfax, and Tallis, were 
given at St. <Alban’s Cathedral on March 23. by 
Mr. Royle Shore. Examples from their works were 
excellently sung by the Cathedral choir, under the direction 
of Mr. W. L. Luttman. The lecturer aroused much 
interest, and the appealing beauty of this old music was a 
revelation to many. 

Mr. B. Vine Westbrook has just completed twenty-five 
years’ service as organist and choirmaster at St. George’s, 
Perry Hill, the occasion being marked by the presentation 
of an ebony and silver baton from the choir, and a cheque 
for fifty pounds from the vicar, churchwardens, and congrega- 
tion, together with many warm expressions of appreciation. 


The ‘St. Matthew’ Passion was sung in Malvern Priory 
Church on Good Friday by the Oratorio Choir of a hundred 
voices, the soloists being Messrs. E. Howell and Henry 
Brown. The soprano and contralto solos were sung by the 
boys of the Priory choir in chorus. Dr. Louis Hamand 
conducted, and Mr. G. W. Whitehouse was at the organ. 


Welsh composers are invited to submit choral works for 
performance at the Harlech Castle Musical Festival of 1921, 
We learn from Mr. John Griffith, County School, Dolgelley, 
that from fifteen to twenty choirs will take part in the 
Festival, and that these may sing singly, or in groups, or in 
a massed choir of fifteen hundred voices. 


Over £2,700 having been subscribed towards the erection 
of a new organ in Crediton Church as a War Memorial, 
the committee has decided to proceed with the building. 
The total cost will be about £5,000, 

Widor’s Mass for two choirs was sung on Easter Day 
at Hurstpierpoint College Chapel, the first choir con- 
sisting of a large body of men’s voices chiefly in unison, 
and the second comprising a four-part choir of forty voices. 

The Bohemian (Czech) Quartet will be in London during 
May for the purpose of giving five concerts at Wigmore Hall. 


A Municipal Choir has been established by the Auckland 
(N.Z.) City Council. 
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the fine programme book «f the Bach Festival may be | 
obtained from Messrs. Keith Prowse at half-price (2s. 6d.) 
Readers who were unable to attend the Festival should do | 
the next best thing and invest in this book, which is a re: aad 
contribution to Bach literature. 

Any reader who has a spare copy of Samuel W aitas's | 


Organ Concerto in D is asked kindly to communicate with 


Mr.G. Lightfoot, The Gables, Mill Lane, Shoreham-by-See. 


Miss Anna Case is announced to appear ct Queen’s Hall | 
on May 2¢, 

The Chiswick and Gunnersbury Philharmonic Society 
gave an excellent performance of ‘A Tale of Old Japan’ 
on March 23. Miss Margaret Ardley, Miss Wynne 
Runting, Mr. Arthur Strong, and Mr. Herbert Tracey 


David M. Davis conducted, 
Stainer’s ‘St. Mary Magdalene * was sung at St. George’s 

Cathedral, Cape Town, on Wednesday in Passion Week, 

directed by Dr. Barrow Dowling. This and other news 


were the soloists, and Mr. 


for which we have no space reaches us from Mr. R. Keeves, | 
Cathedral from | 
He sends greetings to his old friends of 


who tells us that he was at St. Paul's 
IS72 to 1904, 
the Evening Service and Special Service choirs, and would 
like them to know that he is still very much alive, 
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Miscellaneous és I 
Music : 
*O loving Saviour.” Anthem for Four Voices. By 
hr. W. WADELY 321 
TWO EXTRA SUPPLEMENTS are given with 
this number :-— 
1. ‘Sir Eglamore.”  Lart-Song. Arranged for Mixed | 


Votes and Pianoforte. By H. Balfour Gardiner. 
2. Competition Festival Record. 


| 
We are asked to announce that some surplus copies of 


DURING THE LAST MONTH. 
| Published by NOVELLO & CO., Limitep. 


LAIR, HUGH.—Solemn Prelude. (No, 61, 
Compositions for the Organ, New Series). 
—— Intermezzo. (No. 62, Original Compositions for the 
Organ, New Series.) Is. 
—— Capriccietto. (No. 63, Original Compositions for the 
Organ, New Series.) 1s. 6d. 
| —-— Postlude. (No. 64, Original Compositions for the 
| Organ, New Series.) Is. 
OLES, DOROTHY.—** 
C Hymn Tune. td. 
~HRMANN, L. FE. A.- 
On Card. 14d. 
LGAR, EDWARD.—*‘ With proud thanksgiving.” 
Chorus arranged from ‘For the Fallen.” For 
with accompaniment for Military or Brass Band, 


Original 
Is, 


Fain would I, Lord of grace.” 


Metrical Litany. Tune only, 


— 
k 
—— 


| S.A. T.B., 


Organ, or Pianoforte. Vocal Score, with Pianoforte 

Accompaniment. 6d. 

ete D.—-Office for the Holy Communion, 
In F. (Credo in unison.) — Is, 


Ww. H.—* 
Firianedd.” 


Lord of our Faith.” Hymn 


) OBERTS, 
English and Welsh words, 


Ra and tune ** 


Staff Notation and Tonic Sol-fa together. 2d. 
» *Morio’r wyf o don i don.” Hymn and tune 
* Abergwill,’ Welsh words only. Staff Notation and 
Tonic Sol-fa together. 2d. 
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following music in both notations :—‘** Orpheus with 
his lute.” Unison Song. ARTHUR S. SULLIVAN, 


* HORE, ROYLE.—Vlain Chant for Holy Communion, 
7 From the Vatican Kyriale ‘* Missa de Angelis.” 
(No. Diocesan Music for Congregational Singing.) 3. 
T ONIC SOL-FA SERIES: 
No. 2315. ‘“* The De’il’s awa’ wi’ the 
Exciseman.”” Arranged as a 
Four-part song by 
FE. T. SWEETING. 2d. 
No. 2316, ‘**No shadows yonder.” Chorus, 
Tenor Solo and (Quartet from ** The 
Holy City.” A. R. Gaui. the 
| No, 2317. ‘They that sow in tears.” Chorus 
from ** The Holy City.” 
A. R. Gavi. 2d. 
No, 2318 ‘*Thine is the Kingdom.” Chorus 
from ** The Holy City.” 
A. R. Gaui. 2d. 
No, 2320. ‘“*The Lord is my strength.” Short 
Anthem for Easter. 
S. COLERIDGE-TAYLOR. — 2d. 
te~ A. C.—‘* Love Divine, all loves ——s, 
Hymn. (No. 970, Novello’s Parish Choir Book.) 1 


e pve Pat ; 


TADELY, F. 
(No. 927, Wusical Times.) 


W.—*O loving Saviour. 
14d. 





PUBLISHED FOR 
THE H. W. GRAY CO., NEW YORK. 


ICKINSON, Cc .—Symphony for the Organ. (“* Storm 
King.”) $2.50. 
*AUL, H. B.—**God’s Heaven.” Negro Spiritual for 
J vB 10 cents. 


** Little David.” Negro Spiritual for’. 1.8.8. LO cents. 
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—— ‘Wheel in a wheel.” Negro Spiritual for Tenor Solo 
} and Chorus (1T.1.8.B.). 10 cents. 
UTKIN, P. —*The Lord is my Shepherd.” 


| 
| 

[_ Cnorus fer s.s.A. 29 cents. 
TEACO, J. G.—** Dirge.” For Organ. 


WM 


59 cents, 
TEBBE, W. Y.—*‘‘ Indian for 

Mezzo-Soprano. 60 cents. 
“The Song of the Metro-Gnome. 
12 cents, 


Were: dD. D.—* 
ON 


(Ave Maria.) Part-Song for *.s. A.A. 


Lullaby.” Song 





Two-part Song. 


Gently fall the shades of evening.” 
10 cents. 
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THREE 
CHORALE PRELUDES 


FOR THE ORGAN. 


1. St. PETER. 
2. DARWELL’s 148TH. 


CoMPOSED BY 


HAROLD E. DARKE 
(Or. 20). 


Price Two SHILLINGS AND SIXPENCE. 


London : NovELLo anp Company, Limited. 


THREE CHORALE PRELUDES) 
FOR THE 


ORGAN. 


1. WINCHESTER NEW. 
3. ST. MICHAEL. 


2. BURFORD. 


COMPOSED BY 


JOHN E. WEST. 
Prick Two SHILLINGS AND SIXPENCE. 


London: NovELLo anp Company, Limited. 
OR SALE.— FULL SCORES, VOCAL SCOREs, 
PIANOFORTE CoNCERTOS, SOLOS, AND ORCHESTRAL PaktTs. | 
A. M. Gifford, Cowlinge Place, near Newmarket. 








FOR SALE.—A VIOLONCELLO, Write “ Music.” 


Weekly News, Wellington, Somerset. 





Dublin. 
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~ CYRIL SCOTT 
NEW 
Transcriptions for Organ 


BY 


PURCELL J. MANSFIELD. 


Prick Ner. 


s. d. 
Passacaglia - - - - 2 0 
(Pastoral Suite, No. 5). 
The Wild Hills of Clare | 
a C 


All through the Night 


(From “ British Melodies ” 
for the Pianoforte). 


ELKIN & CO., LTD., 

8 & 10, BEAK STREET, REGENT STREET, 
LONDON, W.1 
CHORALE PRELUDES FOR 
THE ORGAN 


BY 


C. HUBERT H. PARRY. 








FIRST SET. 
ORIGINAL COMPOSITIONS FOR THE ORGAN 
(New Series), No. 1. 
Cont1ENTS. 
on ‘* Dundee.” 
on ** Rockingham.” 
S. S. Wesley’s ** Ilampton.” 
the “Old 104th.” 
** Melcombe.” 
“*Christe Redemptor omnium.” 
**St. Ann’s.” 


. CHORALE PRELUDE 
CHORALE PRELUDE 
CHORALE PRELUDE 
. CHORALE PRELUDE 
. CHORALE PRELUDE 
. CHORALE PRELUDE 
. CHORALE PRELUDE 


SECOND SET. 

ORIGINAL COMPOSITIONS FOR THE ORGAN 

(New Series), No. 45. 

CONTENTS, 

**Croft’s 136th.” 
** Martyrdom.” 
**St. Thomas.” 
**St. Mary.” 
** Eventide.” 
**St. Cross,” 
** Hanover.” 


on 


> 
- 


“I 


on 


PRELUDE 
PRELUDE 
PRELUDE 
PRELUDE 
PRELUDE 
PRELUDE 
PRELUDE 


. CHORALE on 
. CHORALE 
CHORALE 
. CHORALE 
. CHORALE 
. CHORALE 
. CHORALE 


a 
> 


“I 


Price THREE SHILLINGS AND SIXPENCE EACH Ser. 


London : NovectLo anp Company, Limited. 
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“Such settings as these cannot do otherwise that tend to popularise 
the Church Service."’—.Vusical St wndard, June 6th, 1891 
‘G od, effective, easy, and dignified.’ Vusical Times, Aprili, 1891 
* Admirably adapted to meet the requirments of the majority of 
choirs and congregations."" “Deserve extensive recognition and use."* 
— Musical News, September 4 and 25, 1891. 
Also recommended by the Guardian, Church Times, &e., &e. 


POPULAR CHURCH MUSIC 


J. H. MM. \UNDE RR. 


HARVEST ANTHEMS. 








Staff Tonic 
Notation. Sol-fa. 


Sing to the Lord of Harvest we ; xd ad. 

While the earth remaineth a io sais id ad. 

Blessed be the Name of the Lord . ‘ . xd ad 

SERVICES 
Service inG - ove exe nee one one 16 Is. 
Or, separately 

Te Deum , . ins ows aus xd. ad. 
Benedicite, omnia Opera ‘ ne oe 2d. 2d 
Benedictus ‘ _ . oun oe ad. ad 
Jubilate m in = ‘ yd. ad. 
Office for the Holy Communion - . dd. 6d. 
Pater Noster from the above ‘ - 2d ad. 
Amen ditto id id 
Magnificat and Nune dimittis... - xd ad. 

Service tn Cuant Form (No. 1) am ‘ 1s Md. 

Or, separate ly 

Te Deum, &c., with Kyrie : on xd 2d. 
Office for the Holy Communion = = od. sa. 
Magnificat and Nune dimittis ’ xd ad. 

Te Deum in B flat id nd 

Magnificat and Nunc dimittis in C (; arity Unison)... xd. rAd 

Magnificat and Nunc dimittis in D ‘ - wae id. ad. 

ORGAN 
Voix Seraphique (for Recitals) : ous 2s 
CHURCH CANTATA. 
Penitence, Pardon, and Peace (for General use)... 16 1s. 


London: Novetto anp Company, Limited. 


MUSIC FOR WHITSUNTIDE | 


EDWARD BUNNETT, Mus. 





D. CANTAB. 


SERVICES, 








TE DEUM L - DAMUS, wE ... ove oe ese oe 3d. | 


NOVELLO'S 
Sunday School Anniversary Music 
ANTHEMS 


*Sun of my Soul ~~ ail ome aut ws J. H. Avans 
H. Et Liot Button 
Myces B. Fosrer 
. J. H. Maunver 

. Joun E. West 


tThine for ever on 

ti love to hear the story 

tLord, Thy children guide and — p 
*tHosanna we sing 


Price Threepence each. 


| Tonic Sol-fa, 14d. each * Tonic Sol-fa, price 2d. 


HYMNS AND TUNES. 

No. Ser I, 
1. Come, children, on and forward Georce C. Martin 
Lapy Evan-Sitn 
Freperic Cay 

J. Svainer 


2. For the freshness of the morning ... 
3}. I love to hear the story 
4. Come, O come! in pious lays 


5. Thine for ever! God of Love ad i . W. C. Harvey 
6. Jesu, Whom Thy children love __... .. H. Ev.tior Button 
7. Sweetly o'er the meadows fair _ an F. A. CHALLINOR 
8. Would you gain the bes! in life Cc. J. May 
9. On our way rejoicing ... - Ww ALTER B. Gitwert 
1o. Now the daylight goes away ... aw _ eee J. Apcock 
Ser Il. 
1. Again the morn of gladness ... J. Sraince 


2. The Angels’ Song o ALBERTO RANDEGGER 
Forward, Christian children : . ALFRED Mortai 
The Golden Shore es _ _ ~_ aes J. STainer 

. Joun E. West 

6. Enter with thanksgiving os F. H. Cowen 

7. Man shall not live by bread ... one .. J. Vartey Ropers 

] Sratner 
Joseru Barney 
Fi RANCES R. Haverca' 


3 
+ 
5. Saviour, blesséd Saviour 


8. Stars, that on your wondrous way ... 
9. The day is past and over 
to. God will take care of you 


Ser III. 


1. We march, we march, to victory .. JOSEPH Barney 


BENEDICITE, tw E oe ee wee tee 2d. | 2. Hark! hark! the organ loudly peals GrorGe J. Bennett 
BENEDICTU s AND ju BIL ATE, w E... one - we ad. j; . > whet com Mele hands & H.E - Bu 
CANTATE DOMINO. ts E anv a \ 3. O what can lite hands do » ELLIOT BUTTON 


DEUS MISEREATUR, tn E 
COMMUNION SERVICE, tn E 


J ad. | 4. While the sun is shining 
6d 5. 1 love to hear the story “ 
6. The roseate hues of early fuan 


. T. Apaws 
H. J. GAUNTLET 
A. SULLIVAN 


ANTHEMS. 


IF YE LOVE ME—Two Voices ... ~ one - om xd. 
I] WILL MAGNIFY THEE ... oce on ese eu we vd 
I WAS GLAD—(Festivat) ... _ ns Sin ose ase 4d. 
- Tontc Sou-ra - one ad. 
O HOW AMIABLE—Sorrano Soo AND Cc HORUS wen one 4c. | 
THE LORDtIS MY SHEPHERD.. pn _ ese 3d. 


London Nove LLO AND c ompany, Limited. 


PROGRESSIVE STUDIES 
FOR THE VOICE, 
WITH PIANOFORTE ACCOMPANIMENT. 
GEORGE HENSCHEL. 


VN THO PARTS. 


s d 

Part !. High Voice ... - “ ‘ owe 2 6 
‘ Medium Voice . _ 2 6 

‘ w Voice 2 6 
Part 2. High Voice ... 2 6 
Medium Voice 2 6 

Low Voice 2 6&6 








Lonpon : Novetto anp Company, Limitep 


7. Lord, Thy children guide and keep A. S. Coover 
8. In our work and in our play ... ote - w. FF. Wesrrakt 
5. The Beautiful Land si J. STAINER 
to, Gentle Jesus, meek and mild J. STAINER 


Ser IV. 
1. The boys and girls of England 
2. The crown is waiting 
3}. The City of Light 
+. He dwells among the lilies 
5. Godisin Heaven! Can He hear 
6. The Good Shepherd 
7. A little kingdom I possess 


J. STAINER 

J. STAINER 

E.‘y. Trove 

apy Evan-Sittt 

H. Eviiot Bution 

J. STAINER 

R. S. Newman 

. E. J. Trove 
ALBERTO RANDEGGER 
Horatio Parkes 


Ss. Raise your standard, brothers 
9. Flowers 
10. Jesus, tender She ohe wd, ‘oe ar me 


Both Notations, price Fourpence per Set. 
Words only, 5s. per 100, 


London: Novetto anp Company, Limited. 
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Abas 
Button 
Fosrer 
TAUNDER 
2. West 


2d. 


Maktin 
N-SMITH 
ic Chay 
STAINER 
Harvey 
Button 
ALLINOR 
J. May 
FILBERT 
Abpcock 


STAINUR 
DEGGER 
Mortar 
STAINER 
. West 
Cowen 
OBERTS 
yTAINER 
BARNEY 
VERGAT 


BARN BY 
ENNETT 
BUTTON 
ADAws 
NTLEDT 
LLIVAN 
SOOPER 
STLAKE 
TAINER 
TAINER 


TAINER 
TAINER 
Trove 
‘Suir 
SUTIN 
TAINER 
EWMAN 
Trove 
EGGER 
-ARKER 
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JUST PUBLISHED. 


EDITED BY SIR FREDERICK BRIDGE, C.V.O. 


THE CRYES OF LONDON 
HUMOROUS FANCY 
THREE SETTINGS FOR S.A.T.B. BY 


(1) RICHARD DEERING, (2) ORLANDO GIBBONS, 


AND 


(3) THOMAS WEELKES. 





Nos. 1 AND 2, Price 6d. EACH; No. 3, Price 4d. 


String Parts may be had on hire. 
The Daily Telegraph says: 

“. . . What Sir Frederick Bridge doesn’t know about the great madrigal period in English music is surely not 
worth knowing. . . . Once more he puts us all in his debt by the publication of ‘ The Cryes of London.’ . . . Perhaps 
the most attractive of the three is Richard Deering’s: ‘ Have ye any wood to cleave?’ Sung by a bass voice to a 
beautiful tune, is one of the many delightful details that make up this patch-work composition. The variety of songs and 
cryes is bewildering.” 


Lonpon: NOVELLO AND COMPANY, LimirTeb. 





_ ———__—__—__—_s»— — 


A 
WESTMINSTER PILGRIM 


SIR FREDERICK BRIDGE. 


Three-hundred-and-sixty pages, Large Demy 8vo, with a Frontispiece in Colour by Sir Lesiig WARD, numerous 
Illustrations, and a special Portrait of the Author by Sir WitLiAM RicuMoND, K.C.B., R.A. 


CLOTH, GILT, SIXTEEN SHILLINGS NET. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 
| 


DAILY GRAPHIC. ORGANIST AND CHOIRMASTER. 

Under the happy title of “‘A Westminster Pilgrim "' Sir Frederick | te ha 2 , 
Bridge has narrated in a vivacious manner many of the most out-| This is indeed a notable book, and one which stands—and probably 
standing events of his distinguished career. The volume has qualities will stand—somewhat by itself in the whole range of English auto- 

— - it an important contribution to the history of music in, biographical literature; . . . it is full of humour from cover to cover. | 
ngland. 
EVENING STANDARD. 

The book must be read to be appreciated. Stories wrenched from | 
mr context do less than justice to the personality which pervades the | Concerning the book itself, it ought in justice to be added that it is a 
volume , , . mn , = 

ies os ae “ | very full record of an active musical life. It is admirably arranged, 

Sir Frederick B han et ner ee a ae | excellently printed, and copiously illustrated. The ‘ get-up"’ generally 

oir Frederic ridge s retirementirom e organ-lotta estminste ~~. , on aii . : . 

Abbey has enabled him to complete a delightful volume of ; ‘5 all that could be desired, and one handles it with infinite pleasure. 
reminiscences. Is a most readable book—a big one, too. Every page | 

bristles with good things, and it would take much space to do justice MUSIC TRADES REVIEW. 

to them even in a general survey. 


EVENING NEWS. 
Sir Frederick Bridge's own story of his long life in the service of the 


Church and its music is told at length; and a very beautiful spirit of 
devotion to his life's task runs through the pages. | volume has been added. 


MUSICAL STANDARD. 


| From first to last the book is of intense interest. It is of great 
| historical value . . . and makes exceedingly pleasant reading 
| Music-lovers must not consider their libraries complete until this new 


Lonpon: NOVELLO AND COMPANY, LimirTep. 
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NOVELLOS MUSIC FOR SMALIDR 





. ~~ Z —_— 
¢§ 3 8 3 5 
3 £ é 3 ; 4 7 ro} rs 2 
3 = 5 i) Oo a & E a z 
SisiS ¢ gg gig ¢ 4g 2 ag tith « 
ejgi&@# £ & £ £8 & § & 8 Ald 8 
Bennett, ‘* Eventide” 8/- 1/6 Gd. 6d. Gl... Gd. 38d. - 
Carse, ** Gavotte” 4/- 1/6 Gd. 3d. 31. Gd. wo. . Bd. 
Coleridge- Taylor, ‘“* Four r Charac- : 
teristic Waltzes” 13/- ‘as 2/6 1/6 1/6 1/6 16 ... ... /- 1/- 
» “Prelude”... | 19). 2 2/ Gd. Gd. 6d Gl. Gd 1 
a 2nd Entr’acte, * Nero” . i = . . ~~ = y- 1'- 
ia “‘ Intermezzo,” “ Nero” x : 
: « Singing Girls’ Chorus" | 5/6 6d. 1/6 6d. 6d. 64d. Gd. 3d. . 6d. 
. Finale di ) 
: as Matsedte, * Nero” 12/9 ... 1/6 2/- 1/- 6d. 6d. Gl. Gd. 1/484 1/- 
* ‘¢ Eastern Dance,” “ Nero” | 8/9| ... |... 1/- 2/- ... 6d. Gd. Gd. ... Gd. Gd... Bey, 46d. 
- “ Novelletten,” No. 1 2/9 2/6 ... 2/- Gd. Gd. 6d. ... 6d. Gd. oF ... 
” - » 2 2/9 2/6 ... 2/- 6d. Gd. Gd. ... Gd. Gd. of... 
a - » 8 2/9 | 2/6 ... . B/- | 6d. Gd. Gi. ... Gd. Gd.) 8. ... 
= - oo 4% eee] one 4/3 2/6 oe Be | 1/- 1f- Ife ... Gh Gh! 8. ... 
Cowen, ‘“‘ Four — Dances ”’ —) ee 2/6 1/6 1/6 1/6 1/6 ... ... ... 1- 
- 18/-| ... 2/6 16 1/6 16 1/6 ... ... 16 
» May” rc Months,” No. 5) 8/- | ... 2/- 3d. 3d. Bd. ... 6d. 3d. . 8d. 
» “June” f « » 6) 8/6 2’- 3d. 3d. Bd. ... Bd. ... BURG 6d. 
" “ September” [ ww » © 7/6 : 2/- 6d. Gd. Gd. ... Gd. 64d. . 6d. 
» December” (_,, », 12) 5/9 - 2/- Bd. 3d. Bd. ... Bd. 8d. |. 8d. 
“Menuet d'Amour” ... . 4/8 3/6 1/6 Gd. 3d. 3d. Gd... j, 8d. 
Davies, * Solemn Melody ” (strings 
and organ) 1/9 | 2/- ... ... 1/6 3d. 3d. 3d. ... 3d. 3d. — 
- (full ey B/-| ... | B/- ... .. 1/6 3d. 3d. 3d. ... 3d. 3d. i. 8d. 
Elgar, “Chanson de Matin”... —...| ... 3/- 2/6 6d. ... 1/6 3d. 3d. Gd. ... 3d. 3d. Ml. 3d. 
» “Chansonde Nuit” ...  ... ... 2/9 2/6 Gd. ... 1/6 3d. 3d. 3d. ... 3d. 3d. |. 8d. 
“Pleading” (Song),inG ......_... Bf~ | wee cto DEL ce 3d. 3d. 3d. 3d. ... ... i wae 
»  “ Serenade”’ es | 1/0) ... 1/-A... 1/6 O8. OB. OE. Gh. ncn ne - 
»  ‘“Romance’* ... ool The] sce | vee ce wee oe oe (Oe GR GR. GE GE il. Gd. 
» Canto Popolare’ P in . | 4/9 8/- ... ... Q2/- 3d. 6d. Gd. Gd. ... ... i. 8d. 
Fletcher, “‘ Bagatelles’ (strings only) 7: | 2/- ... | Gd. 6d. Gd. I/- ... ... — 
Gounod, “Green Hill,” in Eflat~...| ... 3/6 6d. ose cee | Sd. Sd. Bd. Bd... AA 
Haynes, ‘* Westwood Gavotte” =... 4/9... ove ... 2/- 6d. 6d. 6d. Gd. . . 6d. 
Holbrooke, ‘‘ Souvenir de Printemps ”’ 3/8 ° 2/- ... 8d. 3d. BI. 6d. ... bl. 3d. 
Holst, ‘* Greeting ” 3/3 one ... 2/- | 8d. 31. 3d. Gd. ... . Bd. 
Ireland, ‘* Bagatelle ” ... | 5/9 ees ... Q/- | 6d. Gd. Gd. Gd. ... ... . 6d. 
Johnson, “ E lv es, ”« Faerie Suite” No.1 .-. | 6/- Me we oss oe Oe GL GS .. GE bi. 3d. 
» “Pavane” ..  . wll 5/- 6d. ... 1/6 ... | 6d. 6d. Gd. Gd... ... hl. 8d. 
Kreuz, “ Conversation Amoureuse ” 5/- 1/- ... 2/- ... | 6d. 6d. 6d. 1/- r 
Lemare, ‘* Andantino” a eee 4/3 1/- ... 1/6 '6d. Gd. 6d. 6d... ... BA 8d. 
a “Chant sans Paroles ' a ee 8/9 .. 6d. 1/6 3d. Gd. Gd. ... Bd. Bd.) ... 3d. 
a “Menuet Nuptiale”... — ...) 2. 3/8 GBs as ses ces PR nce nce, | 
Mackenzie, ‘‘ Benedictus”... -+-| 8/6 | ... cco cee eee RRA A GE GS 7 on 
Rameau, “ Gavotte” .. 4/6 | ... ; 16 ... 8d. 8d. 3d. 6d. Bi. 61. 
Reed, “ Serenade’ '(“SuiteVenitienne”) 3/6 6d. 3/- 3d. 3d. 3d. Gd. . 6d. 
Roéckel, «“ Graceful Dance” fe ew eee 2/- 6d. 6d. 6d. 6d. 7: 
Wareing, «* Summergold Gavotte ” | 6/6 we 2/- Gd. 6d. Gd. 6d. ... 2... Gd. 
Wendt, * Air de Ballet ” ove ---| 6/6 | ... 1/- 2/- ... 6d. 62. Gd. ... 6d. 64d. . 6d. 
West, “Intermezzo” ... oe oo | oe | 8/9 6d. .. 1/6 6d. 6d. 6d. 6d... ... l 8d. 
» “Marjorie Gavotte” ... oo-| 4/8 | ... 2/- ‘6d. 6d. Gd. 6d. 2... . 8d. 
» ‘Maypole Dance”... --- 10/- 1/6 2/- Gd. 6d. GA. ... «6d. 6d. - 1/- 
Wolstenholme, “ Allegretto” .. | 4/6 “ 1/6 | Gd. 6d. Gd. Gd... ... 6d 








N.B.—Parts marked A are printed together. 


Parts marked B are printed together. 


Parts marked C are prin’ bogether. 


t Transposed fr 


Trumpet P 








6d. 1/-4 


AS. 


SUITABLE 
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iA A 8d. 8d. 8d. 
. 6d. Gd. Bd. Gd. 
A. 8d. 6d. 8d. Gd. 


. Gd. 6d. | 6d. 


Pl... Sd. 8d.) 3d. 
we ane We ces | cco 
i. Gd. Gd. Gd. 6d. 
i. 8d. Gd. Gd. Gd. 


| Corni 3 & 4, 


| 
| 
| 


jG 1/6| 1/6 1/- 1y- 
. Gd. 6d. 
. 6d. 8d. 


. 8d. 


. Bd. Gd. 3d. Gd. 
i. 6d. Gd. 6d. 6d. 
bl. Bd. Gd. Gd. 6d. 
b 8d. 6d. 3d. 64d. 


i. 8d. Gd. Gd. Ga. 
8d. Gd. 8d. 6d. 
i. 8d. 8d. Bd. 6d. 


Gil. Gd. Gd. Gd. 


. 6d. 6d. 3d. | 3d. 


8d. 


. Gd. 6d. Gd. | 6d. 
. Gd. Gd. 38d. | Gd. 
. 8d. 8d. 8d. | 8d. 
. Bd. 6d. 8d. | 6d. 


- 1. 1- 
. Gd. 6d. 


Gd. 6d. 


| Cornetti. 


8d. 


DRCHESTR 
nen 


Tromboni 1 & 2. 


6d. 


3d. 


8d. 


3d. 


8d. 


| 


6d. 


Trombone 3. 


| Euphonium. 


3d. 


6d. 


6d. 
8d. 


3d. 


| Timpani. 
Cassa. 
Piatti 


6d. 6d.B B 


6d.A6d.B B 


Gd. Gd.A 
Gd. 6d.A ... 


Bd. 
3d. 


Bd. 3d. 


3d. 
3d. 


va (OLA... 


Gd. 


6d.A ... 


Side Drum. 
Triangle. 


>: 
iS) 
a 


3d. 


: SELES 
; PPL bee * 
: >> pp: 


OP tt 


Tambourine. 


6d. 


Harp. 


6d. 
Gd. 
6d. 


6d. 
6d. 


Bd. 


6d. 


Solo-Cornet. 


|. Gd. 


Organ. 


3d. 


Bd. 


Gd. 
Gd. 


Harp or Piano, 


Gd. 


8d. 
8d. 
6d. 


Bells. 


8d. 
8d. 





are pring 
posed fr 


ther, 
Trumpet Part, 





+ Oboe has the Melody. 


X Flute has the Melody. 


* For Solo part, see Pianoforte and Bassoon Copy, 2/6. 
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Our Craftsman says: 


“AND STILL THEY COME! 


TWO MORE 


TESTIMONIALS IN PRAISE OF OUR STRINGS.” 


“7 was very pleased to read through this one.”—** It is with great pleasure I write to thank you for the 


Sample G String. 
responsive. 
real British manufacture. 


I tried it at a concert last night and found thai is has a beautiful tone and is very 
I have had great trouble to obtain durable strings, and it is a treat at last to find something of 
I shall patronise nothing else bui your * Cathedral” Brand of Strings, and shall 


certainly recommend them highly to all my friends. —BELLA N. BircH, 135, Bedford Street S., Liverpool.” 


** Good, ist it? And now you Violinists, just note this one.” 


I was very pleased with the tone of it. 


’—**T received the ‘A’ Violin String and 


Another good point about it, too, besides the splendid tone, is that 


it is not so clumsy to finger as the gut ones the shops are selling just at present.—ROBERT WEBSTER, 


4, Christian Road, Preston.” 


“* Nothing gives me greater pleasure than reading these fine testimonials as they come in day by day. 


A little bit of 


praise goes a long way, you know, and after all we craftsmen are just human—like yourselves. We take a genuine pride 
in making the ‘Cathedral’ and ‘Summit’ Strings the finest on the market. They are far superior to all foreign brands, 


and much cheaper. 


I like, too, the artistic way in which * Cathedral’ and ‘Summit’ Strings are packed. 


But actval 


trial satisfies everybody, and it is rapidly increasing our list cf ‘Cathedral’ and ‘Summit’ Strings enthusiasts. Our 


offer of a Sample String is still open. 


Have you had yours ? 


Write now.” 


Send for FREE Sample String. 


This offer of a Sample String applies to Violin, Mandoline, 


and Banjo. 


State exact String required. 


BRITISH MUSIC STRINGS, LTD. 


MONSELL ROAD, FINSBURY PARK, LONDON, N. 4. 


Telegrams: “CELLO, FINSPARK, LONDON.” 


Telephone: NORTH 2954. 





NEW CHAMBER MUSIC 


BY 
EDWARD ELGAR. 


QUINTET 
In A MINOR 


FOR PIANOFORTE AND STRINGS 
(Op. 84). 
Price Sixteen SHILLINGS. 


QUARTET 
FOR STRINGS 
(Op. 83) 


Score Price Five SHILLINGS. 
Parts nee an one »  Eitout SHILiincs 


SONATA 
FOR VIOLIN AND PIANOFORTE 
(Op. 82). 
Price Six SHILLINGS. 


London: NovetiLo anp Company, Limited. 


CONCERTO 

In E MINOR 
FOR 
VIOLONCELLO AND ORCHESTRA. 

COMPOSED BY 

EDWARD ELGAR. 

(Op. 85). 
ARRANGEMENT FOR 
VIOLONCELLO AND PIANOFORTE 


Price Six SHILLINGs. 





Full Score and Orchestral Parts on hire only. 


London: NoveLtto anp Company, Limited. 





OLD 


ENGLISH VIOLIN MUSIC 


EDITED BY 


ALFRED MOFFAT. 


PREFATORY NOTE. 


Although considerable attention has been given to the 
resuscitation of Church Music, Glees, and Madrigals, Organ 
and even Harpsichord Music by the older English composers, 
very little has been done to make known the large mass of 
music for the Violin written by English musicians from the 
time of Purcell to the close of the eighteenth century. These 
works for the most part consist of Suites or Sonatas written 
for a solo violin with a figured bass, or for two violins and 
violoncello with a figured base for the harpsichord or organ ; 
another favourite form was the Concerto gresso. 


It is with the object of making known to the public a selection 
of the best of these compositions that the present series has 
been undertaken. 

ALFRED Morrat. 


No sd. 
1. SONATA in G major James LaTes 2 0 
2. SONATA in D minor Henry Eccies 2 0 
3. SONATA in B flat major ... ... WILLIAM BaBELL 2 + 
4. SONATA in G minor Joun STANLEY 2 © 
5. SONATA in A major . _ Jonun COLLETT 2 0 
6. TRIO-SONATA in E minor Tuomas AUGUSTINE ARNE 3 0 
7. SONATA in D major RICHARD JONES 2 0 
8. TRIO-SONATA in D minor Witttam Boyce 3 0 
9. THREE PIECES WicttaM Boyce 2 0 

10. SONATA in E major CHARLES MACKLEAN 2 0 

tr. SONATA in G minor WiiiiamM Crort 2 0 

12. SONATA in D minor . Josern Gisps 2 0 
13. SONATA in D minor .. Joun Humpuries 2 0 
14. SONATA in A minor «. THOMAS VINCENT 2 © 


London: Nove.tto anp Company, Limited. 
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Just PuBLISHED, Just PuBLIsHen, 


VALSE LYRIQUE. ENGLAND 


PERCY E. FLETCHER. 


(“THE SMILE OF SPRING”) AN ODE 
ARRANGED FOR ae 
PIANOFORTE SOLO | ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE. 
FROM THE SONG. | inn sate Sitinits ai 
COMPOSED BY SOPRANO AND BARITONE SOLI, CHORUS AND 
} ORCHESTRA 
| 


BY 
finesd Mins iiiatait siete initia ERNEST CAMPBELL MACMILLAN. 


—__— } Price Two SHILLINGS AND SIXPENCE. 


London: NovEetto anp* Company, Limited. | a _— 
| London : Novetto anp Company, Limited. 








R E F L E C T I O N S Just Puanatene. 


PIANOFORTE SOLO TWO PASTORALS 
COME YOU, MARY. 


(AFTER VERSES FROM LONGFELLOW) 
WHO WOULD SHEPHERD PIPES FORSAKE? 


Tue Worps By 
NORMAN GALE. 
Tue Music By 
ERNEST BRISTOW FARRAR 
(Op. 21, Nos. 2 and 3) 
TWO KEYS. 


Price Two SHILLINGS EACH. 


BY 
PERCY E. FLETCHER. 
Price Two Shillings. 





London: NoveLtto anp Company, Limited. 





Just PUBLISHED. 


VA LS E IM PROM PT U | London: NovELLO AND cee. Limited. 





PIANOFORTE SOLO Just PUBLISHED. 
COMPOSED BY | ~ 
ALFRED HOLLINS. FOUR 
Price Two SHILLINGS. SHAKESPEARE SONGS 
London: NoveELLo anp Company, LIMITED. 1. Hark! Hark! THE Lark, 





2. Who ts Sy tvia. 


3. Take, O E THOSE LIPS AWAY 
THEME AND SIX . DIVERSIONS  maiea ae 
FOR FULL ORCHESTRA. 
COMPOSED BY 


EDWARD GERMAN. 
Full Score, 21s. ; String Parts, 9s. ; Wind Parts, 23s. 


COMPOSED BY 


REGINALD STEGGALL,, 


Op. 28. 





Just PUBLISHED. Price, Two SHILLINGS AND SIXPENCE. 


Arrangement for Pianoforte Solo... 3s. 6d. 
” ” Pianoforte Duet see 5s. od. London: Novetto anp Company, LIMITED. 
we ston : a ious, richly | — _ . EAD > 
A brilliant and genial new work—always very melodious, richly THE OFFICE FOR THE 


scored, and invariably distinguished by an atmosphere of romantic | 
charm.""—Daily Chronicle. 

“ The Diversions increase in interest. The Fourth and Sixth may be I | ¥ N M N I O N 
specially mentioned as being the perfection of musical light music.'’— | ivi a 
Morning Post. | 

“* Contrast is one of the leading features of the work, specially marked 
in the Third Diversion, which might illustrate a rural féte of bucolic | 
frolic.""—Referee. | 

oa delicate Second Diversion is a gem of joyous animation."’— | 

Globe. 

“* It is brilliant and cheerful, extremely clever, and has the spontaneity 
which can only be achieved by complete mastery of resource.'’— Star. | 


(KYRIE, RESPONSES TO COMMANDMENTS, CREDO, 
SANCTUS, BENEDICTUS, AGNUS DEI, GLORIA). 


Set To Music in THE Key oF E MINOR 


™ s Ly of ayy — and, ~ ry - Yo evepeeet. | BY 
Fifth Diversion is a fine exposition of a valse theme.'’—Wee . r 
Disbatch . : BASIL HARWOOD 
The composer has lost none of his virility and joyousness—it is 
fresh open-air music.''—Odserver. | (Op. 28.) 
“Edward German's Theme and Six Diversions provide us with a | 
= of sweet oy at gp ae conn al > | 
t is a singularly smooth, and even tful piece of work ''— > > ANGS. 
Manchester Guardian, PRICE “ wl ons INGS 
| Londor : Nove.to anp Company, Limited. 


London: Novetto anp Company, Limited. I 
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NEW AND SUCCESSFUL SONGS 





A. HERBERT BREWER— 


When all the world is young. 
In D (Compass, D to E) and F. 
Price 2s. 
S. COLERIDGE-TAYLOR— 
Sweet evenings come and go, love. 
In F (Compass, D to E flat) and B flat. 
Price 2s. 
BROMLEY DERRY— 
The Raiders. 
(A Song of the Norsemen.) 
In G (Compass, D to E flat). 
Price 2s. 
LAXTON EYRE 
Life’s Highway. 
In E flat (Compass, B flat to F). 
Price 2s.. 
ERNEST FARRAR- 
Brittany. 
In E flat (Compass, B flat to E flat), F, and G, 


Price Is. 6d, 


PERCY FLETCHER— 


Hark! Hark! my Soul. 

In C (Compass, A to C) and E flat. 
Price 2s. 
EDWARD GERMAN— 
Charming Chloe. 
In D flat (Compass, D flat to E flat), E flat, and F, 

It was a Lover and his Lass. 

In G (Compass, D to E) and B flat. 


Price 2s. each. 


W. G. ROSS— 


A Daftodil Wedding. 
In C (Compass, C to F) and D, 
Price 2s. 
LEONARD J WALKER— 
My Life is like a Garden. 
In B flat (Compass, B flat to E flat), C, and D, 
The Summertime of Love. 
In B flat (Compass, B flat to E flat), C, and D. 


Price 2s. each. 


LonpOoN : NOVELLO AND COMPANY, LIMITED. 





NEW SONG BY POLDOWSKI, 


“DANS UNE 


(JEAN 
MEDIUM VOICE. 


Price 2s. 


MUSETTE™ 


DOMINIOUE) 


FRENCH 
net cash. 


WORDS. 





OTHER SONGS BY POLDOWSKI PUBLISHED PREVIOUSLY :— 


(Words by PAUL VERLAINE unless otherwise mentioned) 


“LATTENTE.” 
“ BRUME.” 

“ CORTEGE.” 
“CYTHERE.” 


“FANTOCHES.” “LE 


“BERCEUSE D’ARMORIQUE” (A. le Braz). 
“ CIRCONSPECTION.” 

“CREPUSCULE DU SOIR MYSTIQUE.” 
“DANSONS LA GIGUE.” 
FAUNE.” 
“ IMPRESSION FAUSSE.” 
“ NOCTURNE” 


“ COLOMBINE.” 


“EFFET DE NEIGE.” 
“L’HEURE EXQOUISE.” 

“ MANDOLINE.” 

(Jean Moréas). 


“PANNYRE AUX TALONS D’OR” (Albert Samain). 


SERENADE (A. Ratti). 


“SOIR” (Albert Samain). 


“ SPLEEN.” 


“SUR L'HERBE.” 
J. & W. CHESTER, LTD.. 11, Great Marlborough Street, W.1. 





London : Printed by Novetto anp Company, Limited, at Novello Works, Soho, and published at 160, Wardour Street, Soho, W. t. 
Sold also by Simexin, MarsHact, Hamitton, Kent anp Co., Ltd., Paternoster Row, E.C. 4.—Saturday, May 1, 1920. 
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